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THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE COMING, 


Ir Dryden’s theory of the angelic 
guardianship of kingdoms were as 
true as it is splendid, we might easily 
think that, at certain seasons, the 
heavenly oversight and anxiety would 
manifest themselves in more sleepless 
and patient vigils—in the sudden 
catastrophe of a national sickness, a 
general blight, the carnage of civil, 
or the more romantic horrors of fo- 
reign warfare. During the domination 
of each of these calamities, the wing 
ofthe Angel might be supposed to 
cast a broader shadow, as it descended 
nearer to the haunts and homes of 
the people it protected. And, per- 
haps, this poetical vision might begin 
to shape itself into the distinctive 
lines of reality, when applied not 
only to a noble and prosperous, but 
to a thoughtful and religious popu- 
lation. It was no idle voice that so 
many hundred years ago, from an 
Eastern valley, sent the cheering echo 
over the world —“ The Angel of the 
Lord tarrieth round about them that 
fear Him, and delivereth them.” 
And especially would the love and 
tenderness of a spiritual guardian, 
thus keeping watch over the des- 
tinies of a nation, be enlivened and 
touched at the close of successive pe- 
riods of time. The solemn curfew, 
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tolling away the last gleams of the 
old year, would not fail to break 
on his ear with deep and warning em- 
phasis. The struggles and successes, 
the victories and defeats, the high 
aims and base compliances, by which 
those three hundred and sixty-five 
days had been marked,—how they 
must all swell before the eyes, bright 
with the Coming not less than with 
the Past ! 

Burke doubted whether the uni- 
versal history had yet reached that 
completeness, if ever it can do so, 
which will furnish grounds for the 
construction of a sure theory on the 
internal causes, that necessarily affect 
the fortune of a State. Their pre- 
sence and influence cannot be denied ; 
but their obscurity is thicker than 
that which envelopes the outward 
sources of elevation or decline. The 
moral cause seems to be dispropor- 
tioned to the result. The duration 
of States varies as their glory. “Some 
appear to have spent their vigour 
at their commencement. Some have 
blazed out a little before their ex- 
tinction. ‘The meridian of a few has 
been the most splendid.” Others, 
and they are the greatest number, 
have fluctuated and undergone, at 
different periods of their existence, 
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strange varieties of fortune. One 
principle, at least, seems to be esta- 
blished in the economy of cities and 
kingdoms—the principle of activity. 
All that is human goes backward, if 
it doesnotadvance. All States have, 
in their constitution, something me- 
teoric— flashing, exploding, vanish- 
ing, and losing their brightness with 
their motion. Having nothing else 
to conquer, they vanquish them- 
selves. Thus it has been with Ve- 
nice, once famous for ships—now for 
carnivals. There must be difficulty. 
It is the wise discipline of our Parent. 
** He who wrestles with us, strength- 
ens our nerves and sharpens our 
skill. Our antagonist is our helper.” 

Raleigh was only able to remem- 
ber two powers, since the fall of the 
Roman empire, which had seriously 
threatened the peace or liberty of the 
world. Of these, one was in Asia, 
and one in Europe : the Turk and the 
Spaniard. The first seeking to root 
out Christianity altogether; the se- 
cond to corrupt the purity of it; 
this, to destroy the thing, that, the 
principle; one, to join Europe to 
Asia; the other, to absorb Europe 
in Spain. Yet, mark the changes of 
two centuries! The Turk has al- 
most vanished from the political map; 
and Johnson observed of the admir- 
able historian, Knolles, that nothing 
could have sunk him in obscurity, 
but the remoteness and barbarity of 
the people whose story he related. 

“Tt is true,” wrote the chivalrous 
knight of the Spaniards, “that by 
the treasures of both the Indies, and 
by the many kingdoms they possess 
in Europe, they are at this day the 
most powerful.” But what would he 
have said of them now ? When‘will any 
prince's wing again spread and flutter 
ae over the nest? Seven cen- 
turies have rolled by since the plume 
of the Cid waved in the sun, and the 
find their historiographer in Punch. 
The tale of Spain and Portugal, from 
the foundation of their respective 
monarchies to the middle of the six- 
A Spanish Festivity, as it might have been 

sung by 
Mr. Mitton. 


Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 

When Agricorn, with all his northern 
powers, 

Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 
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teenth century,when both had climbed 
to the summit of their reputation, 
belongs to the epic of history. Their 
courageous and triumphant struggles 
with the Moors recall the exploits of 
Homeric chieftains. Nor were the ex- 
tent and importance of their foreign 
conquests unworthy of their domestic 
splendour and achievements. The 
Portuguese adventurers in the East 
combined the wonders with the va- 
riety of Romance. ‘Their discoveries 
in Africa awoke and directed future 
enterprise. From the green shores 
of their sunny country, with its 
grapes and its woodlands, blew the 
gale that swelled the impetuous sails 
of commerce. It was in an academy 
founded by Don Henry that nau- 
tical charts were first made useful to 
pilots, by projecting the meridian in 
parallel right lines, instead of curves 
on the surface of the sphere*. ‘This 
was the foundation of hydrography ; 
and those rude maps of the fif- 
teenth century were the grammar of 
Columbus. 

Yet of this country, once famous 
in science, arts, and arms, it has within 
the last few days been written,—“ A 
street row in any respectable city of 
Europe—an eruption of Mount Ve- 
suvius—a real earthquake, on any 
scale whatever — the shipwreck of an 
East Indiaman — or the fall of a rail- 
way viaduct, take precedence far 
above almost any political event that 
Portugal is capable of producing. 
Such is the fate of this Tithonus of 
empires, which once grasped so suc- 
cessfully the dominion of the East, 
and to whom the vicegerent of 
heaven appointed a moiety of the 
world.” Nor is Spain behind her 
sister in the race of squalid cow- 
ardice and despicable self-abasement. 
In other days her marriages might 
have awoke the harp of joyous min- 
strels. and the harmonious strain of 
Milton might have chanted the 
theme: now her laureate is found in 
this opposite column. 


The sume, as it has been sung by 
Mr. Puncu. 


No, it is not for a christening, that Spain’s 
Grandees are come ; 

And ’tis no common baby there, that sucks 
its little thumb, 


* Hallam. 
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The city of Gallaphron, from thence to 
win 

The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 

His daughter, sought by many prowess 
knights, 

Both Paynim and the peers of Charle- 
magne. 


Both kingdoms rose by the same 
virtues, and declined by the same 
vices. Ecclesiastical and monarch- 
ical despotism —a terrible coalition ! 
—trampled the life out of Liberty, 
and bound the iron chain upon Truth. 
The tyranny of the throne was en- 
circled by the consecration ‘of the 
Church. Laws, morals, industry, 
science, valour, dwindled and de- 
— The whole country was one 
college and nursery of Ignorance, 
and its literature one vast Dunciad. 
May we not think, then, that the 
Angel, watching over England's 
glory, might at distant intervals 
raise the curtain of the Past, and turn 
her eye to those melancholy scenes 
in this great drama of political his- 
tory ? Spain and Portugal fell be- 
cause they had no constitution — no 
union of the imperial, noble, and 
popular elements—an union, in an- 
cient times, reckoned among the 
dreams of romantic speculation; 
which Tacitus said might be more 
easily promised than realised; and 
Cicero regarded as the crown and 
triumph of all theories of govern- 
ment. The vision of Latin philo- 
sophy is a British possession. That 
col combination of the royal, the 
patrician, and the democratic, in 
which every member of the machine 
balances and checks, while it impels 
and strengthens its neighbour — that 
mixed system of authority, which, 
setting out with the Geciets inde- 
pendence of each order in the State, 
and grounded on the august principle 
of representation, guides every intri- 
cate wheel towards the same result— 
thisisours. This is our palladium in 
the Present, as it has been in the Past, 
and will be, we trust, in Coming Years. 
The decline and fall of great cities 
and mighty people will be our light- 
houses, warning against shipwreck. 
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And rolls its stone-blue saucer eyes, and 
kicks and chirps with glee— 

Tis Master Bresson, ten months old, 
whom the Queen creates Grandee, 


And this is Knighthood nowadays, and 
this an average sample 

Of the race that, in its pride, was wont on 
Christendom to trample. 

“Poor Spain! vile France” !—herais’d his 
lance, but check’d himself—“ Ah, 
bah ! 

I'm an old fool of the old school. 


changé tout cela.” 


Ils ont 


Voyagers notice, that what is called 
the phosphoric light of the sea, ap- 
pears most vividly when the water 
is agitated. Collision strikes out 
the flame. The passage of a boat 
seems to kindle the wave, leaving a 
brilliant glow in its wake, while 
sparkles drop from the lifted oar. 
And thus should the Ship of the 
State be seen sailing over the waters 
of time gone by: there is always a 
burning wake in her track, indi- 
cating her course and her perils. 
If rocks come out in the reflection, 
the ship’s way must be altered for 
the future. Escape in the Past is a 
warning for the Coming. Leonardo 
da Vinci, he whose mind was a school 
of science and art, called Experience 
the interpreter of all the antiquities 
of Nature, and always to be followed, 
because never deceiving. Nay, we 
think that even the pens of wise men, 
like the oars of the boat, may well 
possess a luminous property. Burke’s 
shines to this hour. 

Never, perhaps, was the curtain of 
the “Coming” about to rise on an 
ampler or a clearer stage. There 
has been a melting away of old pre- 
judices, old animosities, old theories. 
The history of Party during future 
centuries, promises to occupy a smaller 
space than in the past. Upon this 
subject, a contemporary writer, of 
unusual force and wisdom of utter- 
ance, has thus expressed himself :— 


“ The trance of expectation which has 
seized and tranquillised the political 
mind of the country, is nothing very new 
in the history of the world. Similar 
stagnations have been common, not to 
say periodical, on the largest as well as 
the most local scale. Such was the calm 
into which the Roman empire fell after 
the long and bloody struggle which 
changed the republic into an empire. 
Such was the peace which Henry of 
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Richmond lived to cement between the 
two Roses, and bequeathed to his fortu- 
nate heir. Down to the happy year which 
closed the war of the French Kevolution, 
and inaugurated a whole generation of al- 
most unbroken tranquillity, every age has 
enjoyedsome form of theserespites. Some- 
times the overthrow of competitors— 
sometimes a weariness of blood—some- 
times the mutual destruction of angry 
spirits—sometimes the decay or extinc- 
tion ofa dynasty, an interest, a cluss, an 
estate of the realm, has removed either the 
authors or the cause of contention. What 
we witness and enjoy at this moment, is 
a gradual convergence of principles and 
parties, effected both by the workings of 
opinion and the force of events, and now 
so fur accomplished, that the most vehe- 
ment spirit of partisanship can hardly 
discover a chief, an antagonist, a party or 
an opinion sufficiently pronounced and 
distinctive to justify it in disturbing the 
peace of the world. 

**Tt is useless to deny, and almost offi- 
cious to suggest, that there are some pe- 
culiar perils in a state which Providence 
has not ordained to the usual lot. of the 
world. The most enlightened and pa- 
triotic men have felt and avowed the use 
of party spirit, as an auxiliary and a 
Stimulant to the purer and more bene- 
ficial class of virtues. It is impossible to 
be deprived of an usual motive and not 
to suffer from its absence. Whatever 
we may think of the exalted aims of 
British politics, we, even we may suffer 
from the truce of faction some of that 
moral stagnation with which in other 
states, it would most certainly be accom- 
panied. Nor again is it necessary or 
possible to forget how much that is irre- 
coverably precious is buried in the grave 
of faction. Like a Celtic chief, gorgeous 
though rude, faction carries to its tomb 
many brave ornaments of tradition and 
creed—goodly maxims, glorious names, 
shining examples, pious usages, which, 
like crowns, and bracelets, and girdles, 
have adorned the front, encircled the 
heart, or knit the joints of the bygone 
system. _Men are not made for abstract 
goodness. They must condescend to 
forms of patriotism. ‘The best of men 
can no more create for themselves a sys- 
tem of public virtue, than they can con- 
struct a religion from the dead letter, or 
dig it out of Nature’s mine. All who are 
both humble and wise confess a partial 
dependence on the school which awakened 
or developed the social instincts, They 
find it a condition of movement in some 
degree to go with the stream. Thcre is 
much, therefore, to damp congratulation 
in what is called the oblivion of strife 
and amalgamation of parties. Many ge- 
nerous impulses, many notable Jand- 
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marks, tolerable guides, easy rules, and 
expeditious aids to honesty and utility, 
perish with an expiring cause, however 
natural and desirable its decay. 

“These drawbacks, however, are not 
losses beyond redemption, nor do they 
necessarily go very deep into the social 
system. ‘he incidental evils of politi- 
cal reconciliation, when they are really 
the work of time and not a momentary 
device, are superficial and transient. 
They are rather an enfeebling and pain- 
ful process of healing, than an opening of 
any new sores. They are the traces and re- 
membrances of former ills. ‘This is a re- 
productive world. Fast as old things 
fade away, new things take their place. 
New objects, new causes, new provoca- 
tives and obstacles to meritorious exer- 
tion, new systems, new realities, new 
dreams, feed that element of good which 
is an invariable element of humanity. 

** Take the question, as a whole, which 
has divided parties now for several gene- 
rations—look on it as the great question 
of privilege, of monopoly, of prescription, 
of usage, of class interests, of a peculiar 
ascendancy, or whatever else it may be 
called, and all men must agree, not only 
that it is impossible now to retrace our 
steps, but that the change, as a whole, 
was all along inevitable and right, and 
the progress cannot now be stayed. 
History illustrates both the use and the 
abuse of similar epochs. ‘Their abuse is, 
that public spirit is then most apt to decay 
and give place to the more aggressive 
and unscrupulous of private ambition 
and covetousness; and, what is no less 
an evil, the nation is more apt to seek 
the dangerous excitement of foreign war. 
Wealth accumulates, pride becomes inso- 
lent, calamity is forgotten, or remembered 
only as an agreeable risk, in days of pro- 
sperity and peace. A nation that knows 
not war by experience had needs be in- 
tuitively wise. It is equally true that a 
people who have merged their internal 
feuds, had need to possess a fund of for- 
bearance not to seek a foreign vent for 
their aggressive and combative instincts. 
The use of such epochs is, that then—in 
that calm of political elements—is the 
time for those new institutions of which 
a new generation of this changing world 
is sure to stand in need. Now is the 
time for another sort of rivalry than the 
battles of the senate or the field. Health, 
education, justice, local and municipal 
government, the developement of our 1n- 
ternal resources, colonization—all press 
on the attention of those who wish to 
train opportunity to bring forth its best 
fruit, and, perhaps, to mark their own 
names on the glories of the era.” 


We admire the eloquence of the 
argument, without coinciding en- 
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tirely in its spirit. But from. the 
conclusion, who can differ? Let it 
be realised, and the death of Party 
will become an apotheosis, and Fac- 
tion be transfigured into Patriotism. 
Warburton remarked, in his bitter 
way, of his own time, that it was an 
age of little great men, as that of 
Clarendon had been of great little 
men; and it is curious to notice 
how many famous persons in the 
civil war were, as the historian 
tells us, small-sized or incon- 
yeniently shaped. We, too, have 
our little men at the helm; whether, 
like Falkland and his friends, greatly 
little, years will shew. Assuredly 
the British senate comprises states- 
men dignified, grave, and learned, 
lovers of their country and of good 
men; we trust that these lights set 
upon a hill will be followed, as well 
as seen. Let their brethren learn 
the impressive grandeur of silence, 
and the propulsive power of listen- 
ing. The enthusiasm of parliament- 
ary talk is treason to the country. 
The ablest commentator on Thucy- 
dides says, that in brevity of speech 
aman does not so much utter words 
as things,—things in their precise 
and ae truth, stripped of the 
mask and drapery of rhetoric; and, 
therefore, the pleadings of Athenian 
orators were abbreviated by a law, 
cutting off epilogue and prologue, 
and confining them to a succinct 
and unadorned narrative of the case. 
Every dispute was resolved into the 
elements of fact; and this, it was 
said, was to speak things fit for 
judges to hear, because the advocate 
shewed himself a judge of what was 
fit for him to speak. We never read 
of the buzzing of the Christies or 
Roebucks, without being reminded 
of Lord North’s sarcasm, when Mr. 
Luttrell assured him that he had no 
intention of clogging the wheels of 
government. “ For my part,” re- 
torted the minister, “ I never charged 
the honourable gentleman with any 
such design. Ile is doing only what 
he has a right to do; and so far am 
I from entertaining the most distant 
thought of his clogging the wheels 
of government, that I am persuaded 
that he no more clogs them than the 
fy in the fable, who, sitting on the 
chariot-wheel, thought she raised the 
dust with which she was surrounded ; 
whereas, poor innocent thing, she 
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fixed where she had a right to fix, 
and did not in the least incommode 
the action of the wheels, or the quiet 
of the person who rode inside.” 

No, let us behold in the year, now 
opening upon us, the reversal of 
Swift’s aphorism,—let party be the 
gain of all. Its madness will then 
become sublime. Never surely did 
grander visions of national glory and 
national improvement begin to glitter 
above the horizon. The Church and 
the School are the two lights, to 
which the eye turns with the most 
anxious and trusting hope. The 
mist that hung over 


“ The spires, the steeple-tow’rs, and 
glittering vanes,” 


is rapidly clearing away. The 
Church, Catholic in her name and 
Protestant in her surname, emerges 
from the vapour and the tumult, in 
her own harmony and fulness of 
splendour. “Isms” are melting in 
universality. A little while ago it 
was Newman or Pusey here, there, 
and every where. One was Ee 
petnally reminded of the lady whom 
Will. IIoneycomb visited, and who 
had the face of Dr. Sacheverell im- 
— on her toilet and furniture ; 
ne was plaited into a new handkerchief, 
and placed with great gravity among 
the sticks of her fan. Now both are 
- or going. Newman is finishing 
nis education at Rome, and Pusey 
preaching sermons, which nobody re- 
gards, at Oxford. This, then, while 
the hovels are tumbling down which 
obscured and encumbered the cathe- 
dral that supported them, is the time 
to decorate and enlarge it,— 


“ But liberty, and triumphs on the mains 
And laurell’d armies not to be with- 
stood, 
What serve they? if, on transitory 
good 
Intent, and sedulous of abject gain, 
The State (ah, surely not preserved in 
vain !) 
Forbear to shape due channels which 
the Flood 
Of Sacred Truth may enter, till it 
brood 
O’er the wide realm, as o’er the Egyptian 
plain 
The all-sustaining Nile. 
the time 
Is conscious of her want; through Eng 
land's bounds 
In rival haste the wish'd-for Temples 
rise | 


No more— 
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I hear their Sabbath bells’ harmonious 
chime 
Float on the breeze,—the heav'nliest of 
all sounds 
That vale or bill prolongs or mul- 
tiplies.” 


Wordsworth, following Coleridge, 
has observed in the simple truth of 
prose, and pointed out the influence 
of the clergy, not only in withstand- 
ing the encroachments of barbarism, 
but in linking the sequestered pea- 
santry to the intellectual advance- 
ment of the age. It is the light from 
old abbey windows that leads on the 
bewildered footstep in dark centuries. 
Their tastes, literary and horticul- 
tural, are most salutary; the old 
house, the trim garden, the elegancies 
of life combined with tokens and 
admonitions of religion and mortality, 
are peculiarly touching. Words- 
worth mentions a parsonage of a 
friend in Oxfordshire, where the trees 
overshade without hiding the church. 
From the front of the dwelling no 
view is obtained of the burial- 
ground; “but as you wind by 
the side of the steeple end of 
the church, the eye catches a single, 
small, monumental headstone, moss- 
grown, sinking into and gently in- 
clining towards the earth.” This is 
no inapt emblem of the Church's 
influence ; soothing and unobtrusive, 
and mingled with all that is fragrant 
and beautiful. And this influence so 
exhibited, will always be felt in the 
coldest atmosphere. Ilowremarkable 
is Steele's sketch of the clergyman in 
that famous Club, which grew into 
more than Kneller’s life under the 
pencil of Addison! He represents 
him speaking with authority, “as 
one who has no interest in this world, 
but as hastening to the object of all 
his wishes, and conceiving hope from 
his decays and infirmities.” 

The Church, then, must keep 
spreading. ‘This visible tree of life, 
making rough ground paradise, 
and rearing into bloom all gentle 
graces, must stretch out its boughs 
far and wide, each branch striking a 
fresh root and growing up into a 
greener shade. It must be the light 
of the world, not only spiritually 
but intellectually. The old glories 
must be revived; the glories of Bede, 
of Hales, and Roger Bacon. Most 
of all, the splendours of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries should 
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be recalled; and their magnificent 
clouds of witnesses be pointed out, 
sweeping in tracts of ge oom beauty 
over the smoke and shadow of a 
darker generation. That the Church 
may be efficient, its economy de- 
mands to be enlarged. The number 
of the chief overseers emphatically 
calls for immediate increase. The 
Church is a divinely constructed 
system, designed to illuminate the 
world; but the machinery needs 
many and watchful eyes. ‘This over- 
sight will be obtained. The path to 
success is steep and slippery ; but one 
step has been firmly cut in the ice. 
The Welsh Sees have been preserved. 
The Episcopal throne will soon be 
reared in Manchester. The metro- 
polis of manufactures has testified to 
Cobden ; let it now bear witness to 
God. The loom must find a corner 
for the Bible. Already something 
has been done. Addison puts into 
the mouth of Sir Roger de Coverley 
a complaint that church work is slow. 
If it be faster now than in the eight- 
eenth century, the epithet has not 
lost its meaning. But we do not care 
for its being slow, if it be sure. 
Among our commercial population 
the site for building is, indeed, on a 
gigantic scale. The field of sowing 
is vast, but the harvest may be a 
hundred-fold. One thing is certain ; 
on every side spiritual health is 
threatened in the swarming haunts 
of successful traffic. There is not 
only a remedy, but, in a great degree, 
a preventive of disease. We look 
upon every new church as another 
herald sent into the wilderness, and 
as a hospital or dispensary open to 
every sick applicant. The chimes of 
Sunday bells are calls and aids to 
reflection. 

An evil, incidental to the literary 
institutes springing up in all direc- 
tions, is found in their indisposing 
men to the humility and gentleness 
of religious teaching. They are a 
kind of temperance movement, pro- 
viding other sanctions and holding 
out other prizes. They give Dr. 
Combe for the Apostles. These dan- 
gerous qualities the influences of the 
Church may modify or subdue; in a 
different temperature the weed will 
be transformed into a flower. Nor, 
while speaking of large towns and 
cities, would we be supposed to leave 
our yillages and hamlets out of the 
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list. The Arcadia of an agricultural 
population lives only in the pastorals 
of the poets. Cowley’s experience at 
Chertsey awaits any imaginative spe- 
culator. It has been said by one who 
always writes eloquently, if not dis- 
creetly, that to overtake the length 
and breadth of a country, and to 
subject it to all the various opera- 
tions of religious and educational 
husbandry, is an exploit and work of 
unexampled magnitude. The early 
missionaries of the Cross during three 
hundred years did not accomplish it ; 
their labours were chiefly confined 
to the Roman cities, of which we 
have an obvious and familiar proof 
in the identity of the term heathen 
with pagan, or countryman. It was 
not until an Establishment had been 
erected and endowed, that the pea- 
santry were brought within reach of 
the husbandman. A national engine 
alone was sufficient to water the 
natural barrenness and desolation. 
We look upon the School as the 
porch of the Church. In the coming 
session, it may be hoped that a large 
and comprehensive measure of in- 
struction will be proposed to par- 
liament; a measure having Reli- 
gion for its foundation and Heaven 
for its end. We want no godless 
theories of making boys scholars. 
At the same time we cannot shut 
our eyes to the circumstance, that 
the objectionableness of a new system 
is likely to be proportioned to its 
size. It does not appear that stature 
and piety have ever been in har- 
mony; and the most gigantic of the 
Philistines was the most blasphe- 
mous. Large or small, let the 
scheme embrace the soul as well as the 
understanding. The pipes must have 
their reservoir in the Church, as the 
Church has its spring in the Scrip- 
tures. In education, in politics, in 
pean in governments, there must 
ve the living and energetic principle 
of Truth. If there be a Dead Sea, 
the Jordan must run through it. 
And in raising the thoughts, and 
improving the understanding of the 
people, their physical condition is 
not to be neglected, Many proverbs 
have less truth than the common 
one, that cleanliness is next to god- 
liness. We regard all well-con- 
ducted efforts for improving the 
dwellings of the poor, as favourable 
to the adyance of religion and edu- 
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cation—of the Church and the 
School. Paley said that the pe 
of a rose-tree was an item of human 
happiness. In towns and great cities, 
where it is impossible for the me- 
chanic to enjoy the privileges of the 
cottager, and sit under his own tree, 
or listen to the hum of his own bees, 
public walks and parks—we believe 
Arboretum is the word—form a ser- 
viceable substitute. By what means 
soever it be sedanaiiied: the love 
of rural things ought to be cherished 
and deepened. It is the only tradi- 
tion of Paradise that lives in the 
memory of the vulgar. Cowper’s 
description of the mignionette box in 
the window-ledge of London lodg- 
ings, is not more poetical than true. 
The feeling meets us where we least 
expect it. It is related by Mr. 
Leslie, the painter, in his charming 
account of Constable, that during a 
severe illness Sir William Curtis— 
renowned in the chivalry of Cheap- 
side, the Cid of the Mansion-house— 
had a fine picture by Gainsborough 
hung in his sleeping ehamber, that 
he might see it through the opening 
of the curtains. This was Nature 
outspeaking Toole. Let not one of 
the purest feelings of the heart run 
to waste. 

On whichever side we look, the 
advancing steps of the age are easily 
to be observed; they are audible 
to the thoughtful man in his cloister. 
Gibbon considered the servitude of 
rivers to be the most important vic- 
tory which man, to adopt his own 
phrase, had obtained over the liten- 
tiousness of nature. But what he 
beheld was an alliance, rather than a 
conquest. If he had been living 
now, he might have seen the chain 
bound upon the neck of the waters. 
Watt vanquished them. They have 
no longer a will of their own. 
The railroad and the electrical tele- 
graph are making more daring in- 
roads into the empire of time and 
space. Is man to be the only 
* growth that dwindles here?” When 
neighbouring counties converse al- 
most across the table, and Calcutta 
is being brought within a few days 
of London, the worn-out peasant 
must not give to the crowned 
pig or the subsidised bull. The 
claim of the honest and industrious 
poor cannot be disregarded, with 
safety to the public conscience, 
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They, whom we are always to have 
with us, ought to be our teachers of 
Divine benevolence. The Oriental 
traveller, Burckhardt, has a pleasing 
anecdote that may find a place here. 
He tells us that the wealthier pil- 
grims to Mecca, in quitting the 
mosque, frequently purchase the con- 
tents of the water-carrier’s skin, and 
order him to distribute it among the 
poor. Every beggar carries a wooden 
bowl, and as they pour the stream 
into it the water-carriers exclaim, 
“}Iasten, O thirsty, to the ways of 
God,” and then break out into a little 
song of three notes, which Burck- 
hardt says he never heard without 
emotion—* Paradise and forgiveness 
be the lot of him who gave you this 
water.” When we remember who it 
was who consecrated the cup of cold 
water given in His name, we shall find 
a moral even in a Mahomedan cus- 
tom. 

That all should ass‘st all, and 
each resign something to each, is a 
text written in the woods and skies, 
in the air and on the earth. It is 
the inscription of the Omnipotent 
Hand, stamping the authenticity of 
His works. The sun, the rain, the 
dew, the light, the darkness, the 
winds and waters, the fire and ice, 
the grass and corn, the herbs and 
trees, having no individuality, no 
self to minister to, seem to exist 
and work after their kinds entirely 
for the benefit of others. ‘The re- 
mark is Archdeacon Hare’s. Shall 
the mute creation beckon to us in 
vain? Men do not appreciate the 
opportunity—the blessing of having 
somebody to protect and cherish; 
but how a /ast man would feel it. 
We give an example in one of the 
finest Eastern apologues ever writ- 
ten,—a better Christmas story than 
Mr. Dickens's. We should like to 
see it stereotyped in all Unions and 
some colleges :— 


“ Carazan, the merchant of Bagdad, 
was eminent throughout all the East for 
his avarice and wealth. It was remarked, 
that when he was diligent he was thought 
to be generous; and he was still ac- 
knowledged to be inexorably just. But 
whether in his dealings with men he dis- 
covered a perfidy which tempted him to 
put his trust in gold, or whether in pro- 
portion as he accumulated wealth he 
discovered his own importance to increase, 
Carazan prized it more as he used it up; 
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he gradually lost the inclination to do 
good, as he acquired the power ; and as 
the hand of time scattered the snow upon 
his head, the freezing influence extended 
to his bosom. 

‘« But though the door of Carazan ‘was 
never opened by hospitality, nor his 
hand by compassion, yet fear led him 
constantly to the mosque at the stated 
hours of prayer; he performed all the 
rites of devotion with the most scru- 
pulous punctuality, and had thrice paid 
his vows at the temple of the Prophet. 
That devotion which arises from the love 
of God, and necessarily includes the love 
of man, as it connects gratitude with be- 
neficence and exalts that which was moral 
to divine, confers new dignity upon good- 
ness, and is the object, not only of affec- 
tion but reverence. On the contrary, the 
devotion of the selfish, whether it be 
thought to avert the punishment which 
every one wishes to be inflicted, or to in- 
sure it by the complication of hypocrisy 
with guilt, never fails to excite indigna- 
tion and abhorrence. Carazan, therefore, 
when he had locked his door, and turning 
round with a look of suspicion proceeded 
to the mosque, was followed by every 
eye with silent malignity ; the poor sus- 
pended their supplication when he passed 
by; and though he was known by every 
man, yet no man saluted him. 

“Such had long been the life of Cara- 
zan, and such was the character which 
he had acquired, when notice was given 
by proclamation that he was removed to 
a magnificent building in the midst of the 
city, that his table should be spread for 
the public, and that the stranger should 
be welcome to his bed. The multitude 
soon rushed like a torrent to his door, 
where they beheld him distributing bread 
to the hungry and apparel to the naked ; 
his eye softened with compassion and his 
cheek glowing with delight. Every one 
gazed with astonishment at the prodigy, 
and the murmur of innumerable voices 
increasing like the sound of approaching 
thunder, Carazan beckoned with his 
hand; attention suspended the tumult in 
a moment, and he thus gratified the curi- 
osity which had procured him audience :— 

** To Him who touches the mountains 
and they smoke, the Almighty and the 
most Merciful, be everlasting honour. He 
has ordained sleep to be the minister of 
instruction, and his visions have reproved 
me in the night. As I was sitting alone 
in my harem, with my lamp burning be- 
fore me, computing the product of my 
merchandise and exulting in the increase 
of my wealth, I fell into a deep sleep, 
and the hand of Him who dwells in 
the third heaven was upon me. I beheld 
the Angel of Death coming forward like 
a whirlwind, and be smote me before I 
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could deprecate the blow. At the same 
moment I felt myself lifted from the 
ground, and transported with astonishing 
rapidity through the regions of the air. 
The earth was contracted to an atom be- 
neath ; and the stars glowed round me 
with a lustre that obscured the sun. The 
gate of Paradise was now in sight, and I 
was intercepted by a sudden brightness 
which no human eye could behold: tho 
irrevocable sentence was now to be pro- 
nounced ; my day of probation was passed ; 
and from the evil of my life nothing could 
be tuken away, nor could anything be 
added to the good. When I reflected 
that my lot for eternity was cast, which 
not all the powers of nature could re. 
verse, my confidence totally forsook me ; 
and while I stood trembling and silent, 
covered with confusion and chilled with 
horror, I was thus addressed by the 
Radiance that flamed before me. 

“** Carazan, thy worship has not been 
accepted, because it was not prompted by 
love of God ; neither can thy righteous- 
ness be rewarded, because it was not 
produced by love of man: for thy own 
sake only hast thou rendered to every 
man his due; and thou hast approached 
the Almighty only for thyself. Thou 
hast not looked up with gratitude, nor 
round thee with kindness. Around thee 
thou bast, indeed, beheld vice and folly ; 
but if vice and folly could justify thy 
parsimony, would they not condemn the 
bounty of heaven?’ Remember, Carazan, 
that thou hast shut compassion from thy 
heart, and grasped thy treasures with a 
hand of iron; thou hast lived for thyself; 
and, therefore, henceforth for ever thou 
shalt subsist alone. From the light of 
heaven and from the society of all beings 
thou shalt be driven ; solitude shaii pro- 
traet the lingering hour of eternity, and 
darkness aggravate the horrors of de. 
spair.’ 

“** Attbis moment I was driven by some 
secret and irresistible power through the 
glowing system of creation, and passed 
innumerable worlds in an instant, As I 
approached the verge of nature, I per- 
ceived the shadows of total and boundless 
vacuity deepen before me—a dreadful re- 
gion of eternal silence, solitude, and 
darkness. Unutterable horror seized 
me at the prospect, and this exclamation 
burst from me with all the vehemence of 
destre—‘O that I had been doomed for 
ever to the common receptacle of impe- 
nitence and guilt! There society would 
have alleviated the torment of despair, 
and the rage of fire would not have ex- 
cluded the comfort of light. Oh, if I 
had been condemned to reside on acomet, 
that would return but once in a thousand 
years to the regions of light and life, the 
hope of these periods, however distant, 
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would cheer me in the dreary interval of 
cold and darkness, and the vicissitude 
would divide eternity into time!’ While 
this thought passed over my mind, I lost 
sight of the remotest star, and the last 
glimmering of light was quenched in 
utter darkness. The agonies of despair 
every moment increased, as every mo- 
ment augmented my distance from the 
habitable world. I reflected with in- 
tolerable anguish, that when ten thousand 
years had carried me beyond the reach of 
all but that Power who fills infinitude, I 
should still look forward into an immense 
abyss of darkness, through which I should 
still drive without succour and without 
society, further and further still, for ever 
and forever. I then stretched out my 
hands towards the regions of existence, 
with an emotion that awakened me. Thus 
have I been taught to estimate society, 
like every other blessing, by its loss. 
My heart is warmed to liberality ; and I 
am zealous to communicate the happiness 
I feel to those from whom it is derived ; 
for the society of one wretch, whom in 
the pride of prosperity I would have 
spurned from my door, would, in the 
dreadful solitude to which I was con. 
demned, have been more highly prized 
than the gold of Afric or the gems of 
Golconda.’ 

** At this reflection upon his dream, 
Carazan became suddenly silent, and 
looked upward in an ecstasy of gratitude 
and devotion. The multitude were struck 
at once with the precept and example; 
and the Caliph, to whom the event was 
related, that he might be liberal beyond 
the power of gold, commanded it to be 
recorded for the benefit of posterity.” 


How many readers, familiar with 
the trash of the libraries, will be able 
to give us the name of the writer of 
this story? And this question leads 
us to express a hope that the litera- 
ture of the multitude may continue 
to ascend and to contract. Gold- 
smith complained of the didactic 
wisdom that stiffened the most trifling 
productions of his time ; a primer was 
as methodical and dignified, as if it 
had been bound in cow-hide and 
closed with clasps of brass. We 
have escaped the pedantry; but not 
without receiving something in its 
room. Everybody now is smart and 
flowing. It cannot be denied that 
the multiplication of books is the 
subtraction of thought. When Plato 
paid 3002. for three volumes, and 
Aristotle rejoiced to obtain a small 
library, “the property of a philoso- 
pher recently deceased,” for 600/., 
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and Jerome almost spent his last 
shilling to make himself master of 
Origen—the treasure was valued, 
and studied, and absorbed. The 
common taste is bewildered by abun- 
dance. The bee, in the crowded 
garden, fixes at once upon the flower 
best adapted to furnish honey. But 
the understanding has no such in- 
stinct for filling the hive. The 
gaudy weed attracts it sooner than 
the health-giving herb. And when 
the true blossom is rifled, the fra- 
grance is not carefully kneaded. 
People do not remember that reading 
has its digestion as well as eating. 
When Constable was asked how soon 
a relish for the works of Domenichino 
might be acquired, he answered—in 
about the same time that a reader 
begins to appreciate the poetry of 
Homer. We should like to reduce 
many a cottage shelf to three books 
—the Bible, Shakspere, and Milton. 
We are not insensible to the incon- 
veniences and dangers of imitation, 
or to the complaint that by too close 
a copying of departed excellence we 
sink below our models; and that 
history exhibits no second Virgil, 
Thucydides, or Horace. But this 
caution belongs chiefly to the author 
and the few; we speak of the reader 
and the many. Nor can we refrain 
from observing something like a 
miraculous provision for the human 
welfare in the duration of the great 
works of literary excellence. The 
contrast presented by the sister-art is 
very striking; the life of the pen is 
immortality in comparison with that 
of the pencil. Look, for example, 
at the picturesque compositions of 
the Homeric tales, and then at the 
Notte of Correggio,—that astonish- 
ing production of genius, in which 
the light breaks from the body of the 
heavenly Child. Fifty or sixty years 
ago, the director of the gallery at 
Dresden took off the toning entirely, 
and deprived the creation of the 
painter of all its bloom. After this 
think of the portrait of Helen, or 
even of the Faery Queen. The 
coarsest rubbings of critical hands 
have not injured them ; all the bitter 
resolvents of digamma and allegory 
have proved harmless. The bloom 
of the surface is untouched. It is 
true that a contrary opinion has been 
sometimes put forth, and that even 
Pope employed a charming simile to 
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shew that as Chaucer és, so shall 
Dryden be,— 


‘* So when the faithful pencil has de- 
sign’d 

Some bright idea of the master’s mind,— 

When the ripe colours soften and unite, 

And sweetly melt into fresh shade and 
light, — 

When hallowing years their full percep. 
tion give, 

And each bold figure just begins to live, 

The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away.” 


Experience answers the poet. But 
if the life of one of the Sisters be 
more brief, it is not less attractive. 
In national education Art ought to 
occupy a prominent place. Even in 
morals the benefit must be large. 
Who could be vulgar if he were fa- 
miliar with Raphael? And how 
insensibly, as it were, the religious 
spirit breathes not only from the 
pencil but the pen of Michael An- 
gelo. Many pictures are the most 
eloquent of sermons. 

After religion and poctry,and paint- 
ing, we would circulate the principles 
of science as much as we could. We 
think that Lord Brougham describes 
the use of such knowledge to handi- 
craftsmen with great propriety; it 
gives every man a chance, according 
to his talent, of improving the art he 
works at, and of discovering remoter 
branches of it. The constant hand- 
ling of tools sharpens his eye and his 
hand. All great discoveries are, 
indeed, remarkable for their simpli- 
city, as in the example of Galileo's 
discovery of the law that regulates 
falling bodies. Its apprehension pre- 
sents no difficulty to any one who 
understands the series of odd num- 
bers—1, 3, 5, 7. Let a bay be 
dropped, having sufficient weight to 
overcome the sensible resistance of 
the atmosphere. The problem has 
been put in these terms. Divide the 
whole time of the descent into any 
number of equal portions—moments, 
if you please; and let one inch be 
the measure of the body’s fall during 
the first moment; the speed will 
increase to three inches during the 
second moment; to five during the 
third, and so on progressively. No- 
thing can be easier ; and yet, at the 
same time, chance and ignorance 
rarely hit upon these facts. They 
start up at the feet of those who are 
looking out for them. Such was the 
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case with Arkwright and the spin- 
ning-jenny, with Davy andthe safety. 
lamp. It would be curious to know 
how often men had approached a 
discovery, without absolutely mas- 
tering it. Kepler conjectured the 
theory of attraction before Newton 
proved it. 

And even while we write the 
Coming seems, to cast a splendid 
shadow over the Present and the 
Past. The sky is descending nearer 
to earth ; and the geography, if the 
term may be employed, of the stars, 
is being grasped by the compasses. 
The telescope of Lord Rosse opens a 
new world. ‘The dim and vapoury 
mist of Herschel glows into the 
brightening glass of his successor, a 
galaxy of radiant bodies. ‘The faint 
streak becomes a _ star. The 
largest reflector used by Lord Rosse 
is calculated to multiply the power 
of the eye five hundred fold. This 
wonderful enlargement of vision is, 
however, at present, only available 
within limits. Lord Rosse, as we 
learn from Dr. Nicholls, has circum- 
scribed the range of his great mirror 
by confining it within two parallel 
walls, between which it travels 
with precision and ease; but, of 
course not extending its sweep be- 
yond the immediate neighbourhood 
of the great meridian circle in the 
heaven. With regard to the power 
of reflection—the inquiry is very 
interesting, whether it be final? 
There can be no doubt that industry 
and skill may produce larger mirrors ; 
but the difficulty must ome be to 
keep distinctness of vision. The at- 
mosphere, when it appears tranquil, 
is not so in reality. Aerial currents 
are continually in motion ; and stars, 
seen in so troubled a medium, are 
said to manifest that dancing and 
uneasy motion, which the surface of 
the earth presents during intense 
sunshine. The unsteadiness is ex- 
tended and condensed by mag- 
nification. This is a difficulty in the 
way of the scientific explorer. But 
where so much has been done, why 
should not more be accomplished ? 
We cannot believe that, after this 
gigantic leap, Astronomy will sit 
down, 

Whatever the Coming may give, 
the Present is marvellous. It seems 
impossible to conceive anything 
grander than the thought, that every 
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spot in the glass may be a gleam 
from —e of mera -gemninen 

ion, lying far beyond its scope; 
the dims Jehontion of fe wide-stretch- 
ing city of light, full of glory, of 
blessedness, and of God. “Is it not 
possible that, through other condi- 
tions of the life to which we belong, 
and other limitations of our scheme 
of senses, even now we are uncon- 
scious of being engirt by other 
universes, still more real and as vast 
as the world of stars?” Yes, ea 
And so Milton thought, when he 
shed over the common path of our 
daily life the illumination of angels, 
and perfumed the very air we 
breathe with thousands of spi- 
ritual beings, unseen, both when we 
wake and when we sleep. And so 
his own beloved Shakspeare had said 
before him :— 


“ Sit, Jessica; look how the vault of 
heav'n 

Is thick inlay’d with patins of bright 
gold! 

There’s not the smallest orb that thou 
behold’st, 

But in its motion like an angel sings, 

Still guiding to the young-eyed cheru- 
bim.” 


Both poets might find a noble 
commentator in a Spanish Dominican 
monk of the seventeenth century, 
who recognised in the stars a divine 
sensibility, and a capacity of inter- 
communication of thoughts and plea- 
sures delightful as it is wondrous. 
His was the poetry of speculation, 
yet —, not altogether unsup- 
ported. e may also notice the re- 
semblance to the Platonic dreams of 
Spenser, who, in one of his hymns, 
has this stanza,— 


“ But that immortal light which there 
doth shine, 
Ts many thousand times more bright, 
more cleare, 
More excellent, more glorious, more di- 
vine, 
Through which to God all mortal ac- 
tions here, 
And even the thoughts of men do plain 
appeare ; 
For from th’ Eternal Truth it doth pro- 
ceed, 
Through heav’nly Virtue which her 
beames doe breed.” 


Here there is the fine thought of 
the Dominican about the purer lustre 
of the atmosphere. Thus are there 
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two worlds, the heavenly and the 
earthly, roofed over by the same 
shadow of the Providential Hand. 
The imagination may run wild 
among these splendid visions. But 
as Foster said, when the dream 
is past, the thing is still real; there 
is a sun, there are stars, and systems 
innumerable—worlds, on which the 
soberest depositions of science tran- 
scend all the daring excursions of 
enthusiastic fancy. 

But one circumstance connected 
with the contemplation of the stars 
is calculated especially to fill the 
mind with awe. Seen through a 
glass, their shapes appear to vary. 
They, like the human race, having 
had their things Past and Present, 
may even now be waiting for their 
Coming. It is an observation of 
Nicholls, that although the stars 
shining over our heads may be the 
same which drew the upward eyes of 
the Chaldzans, yet that, at periods of 
time by no means beyond our reach, 
we must have passed through many 
arrangements of orbs; and if, as 
assuredly they do, these stars move 
like the sun, our majestic cluster 
may not, at this moment, in any part 
retain the similitude of its earlier 
manifestation. Herschel believed 
that the cluster of our Milky Way 
would, at a future day, dissolve. 

There is something sublime in the 
tendency of the following remarks :— 


*« The scene we are contemplating is, 
in fact, every where fragmentary and 
disturbed ; manifestly partaking of the 
imperfectness of our apprehension of all 
the grander operations of Nature ; for it 
belongs to those vast changes amid 
which man’s life is the merest moment, 
intermingling with the higher events of 
the universe, and being affected by its 
widest laws. But across all irregularity, 
starts, and strange stillnesses, one in- 
dubitable system of order is recognisable ; 
for throughout the whole history of the 
world vetebrated animals of rising func. 
tions, and a growing concentration of 
brain, somewhat regularly and in due 
succession, come upon thescene. Fishes 
are first discerned, differing only in mo- 
difications from the families that now 
exist. Subsequently reptiles were super- 
imposed, then birds, and then mammalia ; 
changing also down to the present epoch, 
but so that we can write no history of 
theirinstincts. And the kong course has 
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terminated in the meantime with Man — 
the last product of this toil of Ages; 
Man who, to the mind and emotions of 
every creature, has added the power of 
using all, so that they connect him with 
the Infinite. Forno unintelligible object, 
then, has this mighty elaboration pro- 
ceeded ; but how vast the change even 
since our Ben Nevis ascended from the 
deeps! Solemn and peaceful has been 
the progress ; as its end, a flash from the 
Eternal Reason has become incarnate, 
and through all these sphexes and all ages 
to come—even until time shall cease—by 
stages constantly ascending, it is per- 
mitted to hope thatthe Finite Races may 
farther arise, and their capacities illimit- 
ably expand, The slow revolutions of the 
world, that enclose centuries within their 
grasp, proceed as before—quietly as the 
drop falls; the Orb of day, persistent in 
his mighty course, wheels towards other 
immensities ; remote firmaments are pre- 
paring to assume forms and endure modi- 
fications, new and yet unknown; all 
things as well as life — with Infinitude 
before them, are working to realise the 
unfolding plans of the UnszarcuaBe.” ® 


Thus, in starry as in human his- 
tory, do we recognise the progression 
and developement of creation. Dark- 
ness, dreary light, beauty, garden, 
and intellect! We have been com- 
pared, in relation to our comprehen- 
sion of the Divine scheme, to a man 
shut up in a dark room, and behold- 
ing through a chink in the wall 
some spectacle passing by. Nothing 
is distinguished in its completeness. 
But look to the Coming. The 
voices of the world call us to gaze 
around. On every side there are 
signs and wonders—good and evil 
strangely mixed. 


‘*Green leaves with yellow mixed are 
torn away, 

And goodly fruitage with the mother 
spray. 


So it will be, because so it ever has 
been. Happy for the world, if the 
yellow leaves exceed the green in num- 
ber. Cracow falls, famous in eccle- 
siastical as in civil history ; another 
record in the book of crime to which 
Sarmatia has contributed so long and 
bloody a chapter ;—but, lo! on the 
shore of Italy there is a different 
sound—a cry of liberty, of exulta- 
tion, of hope. The new Pope is the 
first instalment paid by the Coming 
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age. Gregory, with all his greatness, 
was still darkened by the superstition 
of the monk. [Ilildebrand aggran- 
dised the Pontificate; the ambition 
of Innocent III. was directed to his 
own renown. Nicholas V. and 
Leo X. were splendid in connexion 
with literature and art. “But 
Pius IX. has taken up a different 

sition from all; he stands in sub- 

ime solitude amongst the successors 

of St. Peter, and aspires to be rather 
the sovereign of an enlightened peo- 
ple, than the spiritual despot of his 
own. 

Even as we write, the tolling 
changes into the chiming bell, and 
the old steeple of Time rings out its 
joyous welcome to 1847. The the- 
atre of the world is stilled with ex- 
pectation; and the boldest heart 
might flutter at the rising of the 
curtain. What pageants of litera- 
ture and art, what revelations of 
science, what apparatus of civilisa- 
tion, what swelling grandeur of com- 
merce, what splendour of religious 
holiness, lie behind it! Mysterious 
masses awaiting the life-giving finger 
of Him, by whom the solemn drama 
of human atecy is being conducted 
to its tremendous catastrophe. Per- 
haps, in the coming year, the keel of 
enterprise will cut its way along the 
quiet of strange waters, and the 
wonderful economy of Japan be un- 
folded to the longing gaze of the 
philosopher. And may we not hope, 
that the darkest of all dark places on 
the earth, will likewise be lighted up 
v a purer flame than Mammon kin- 
dies? Before the thoughtful eye, 
the star rises over Africa. There is 
a touching promise in the Evangelical 
narrative, that the Cross of the Sur- 
FERER was carried by a native of 
Cyrene. The most eloquent preacher 
of modern times has not forgotten 
this circumstance, so glowing and 
inspiring :— 

“But once let it be considered that 
Simon was a Pagan, and our text becomes 
one of those bright prophetic lines which 
shoot through centuries of gloom, giving 
promise of a morning, if they cannot 
scatter night. It is not the single fact of 
his having been a heathen on which we 
would now fasten. But Simon was a 
Cyrenian—that is carefully noted by each 
of the three Evangelists, —and Cyrene was 
acity and province of Africa. Then it 
was on an African that the cross was laid 
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—on an inhabitant, a native of that country 
which, from the earliest days, bas been 
burdened with a curse; the malediction 
pronounced upon Ham, ‘a servant of 
servants shall he be unto his brethren,’ 
having been fearfully exacted, so that 
those sprung from the second son of Noah 
have, all along, been ground down and 
trampled on by the descendants of the 
other two, Africa!—the very name is 
sufficient to call up a blush, wheresoever 
there are the feelings of a man. But 
while those who have oppressed the 
Africans have been just as criminal as 
though the oppression had not been dis- 
tinctly predicted, it is vain to shut our 
eyes to the fact, that the period has not 
yet closed during which, by Divine ap- 
pointment, this tribe of human kind is to 
be injured and enslaved. * * But 
where there is special wretchedness, one 
seems to crave a special prophecy. It is 
such a trial of faith to find that we seem 
unable to do anything for Africa, her vast 
deserts being still the grave of all who 
would explore them, aud the bondage of 
her children only growing with efforts 
for their emancipation, that we long for 
specific predictions, assuring us that 
Africa is not excluded from the promised 
glory, but will throw off every shackle, 
whether of the mind or the body. There 
are such predictions: ‘ Princes shall 
come out of Egypt; the Morian’s land 
shall soon stretch out her hands unto 
God.’ ‘The labour of Egypt, and mer- 
chandise of Ethiopia, and the Sabeans, 
men of stature, shall come over unto thee, 
and they shall be thine.’ I rejoice in 
prophecies which tell of blessings from 
Ethiopia. I remember the question, ‘ can 
the Ethiopian change his skin? and I 
feel that these prophecies belong to the 
Negro. When the Eunuch of Candace, 
queen of the Ethiopians, goes on his way 
rejoicing, I seem to have the pledge of 
mercy in store for the Negro. But all 
this hardly comes up to the measure of 
the case. O for an ampler prophecy—a 
more express type! There is scarce 
enough in such passing intimations as 
these, to sustain the faith which is stag- 
gered by the increasing wretchedness of 
Africa and its undiminished wickedness, 
Then let.us go and look on the Redeemer 
as he toils towards Calvary. Who is it 
that, in the ordering of Providence, has 
been appointed to carry his cross? A 
Cyrenian, an African, I read the pro- 
phecy, I apprehend the type. Land that 
hath long been accursed, whose children 
have verily been the servants of servants, 
bright times await thee. Not without a 
meaning was one of thy sons selected to 
bear the cross, and thus to fill a post to 
which the martyrs and confessors of every 
age of Christianity have counted it their 
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highest honour tosucceed. Europe gave 
not this type of the Gentile world sub- 
mitting itself to Christ. Asia was not 
permitted to own the favoured individual. 
America, as yet unknown to the rest of 
the earth, might not send the representa- 
tive of heathenism. Africa is the privi- 


leged country.””* 


The organ-note is rolling over the 
metropolis of India. ‘Truth already 
prevails. Each step increases the 
momentum of its spring. It will go 
on with bolder strides; not, indeed, 
always triumphant, or always seen, 
but ever reappearing with a brighter 
countenance. Railroads to Benares 
and the electric telegraph in the 
desert, are prophecies of the future ; 
England, at once the centre of light 
and heat to the nations, seems to 
occupy the site of the ancient Roman 
empire ; a mighty tree, flourishing in 
the midst of the field, not yet be- 
ginning to decline ; her great boughs, 
blown in many a hurricane, but 
unshattered, her leaves unfaded, and 
her trunk more pleasing to the eye, 
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from the moss and ivy that grow 
about it. May centuries pass by 
before her root is shaken, or the 
rabble of barbarous nations rush into 
the field and cut her down. A stor 

of Fuller, the witty and the eal, 
supplies an appropriate conclusion to 
our meditations. Learned Master 
Camden, he informs us, treating in 
an astrological way, beneath what 
planet Britain is fixed, mentions only 
one author who places our island 
under Saturn, while three assign it 
a position under the moon. Should 
our changefulness and inconstancy 
seem to lend a support to the ma- 
jority, it is a patriotic consolation to 
remember, with our English Worthy, 
that if we be under the moon, the 
moon is under God, and that nothing 
can happen to us as a people or in- 
dividuals, but what shall be for His 
glory and our good. The finger of 
the Past and the Present writes this 
assurance upon the portal of the 
Coming. 


RHYMES FOR CHRISTMAS, 


ENGLISH AND LATIN. 


PAT A CAKE, 


Part a cake, pat a cake, baker’s man: 

So I do, master, as fast as I can. 

Pat it, and prick it, and mark it 
with C, 

Then it will serve for Charlie and 
me. 


LITTLE JACK HORNER. 


Lrrriz Jack Horner, 
Sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pie: 
He _ in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 
And cried, : What a good boy 
am I!” 


* Melvill’s Sermons on the less prominent Facts of Scripture. 
t Arundines Cami, 


PANE EGEO JAM MELLITIS POTIORE 
PLACENTIS. 


Tunde mihi dulcem, Pistor, mihi 
tunde farinam. 
Tunditur, O rapida tunditur illa 
manu! 
Punge decenter acu, tituloque in- 
scribe magistri ; 
Sic mihi, Carolulo sic erit esca meo. 


FESTO QUID POTIUS DIE. 


Horner Jacculo sedit in angulo 

Vorans, ceu serias ageret ferias, 
Crustum dulce et amabile : 

Inquit et unum extrahens prunum ; 

“ Horner, quam fueris nobile pueris 
Exemplar imitabile ! "+ 


T. ii, pp. 284-8. 
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SCENES IN TIE WILDS OF MEXICO.* 


CAYETANO THE CONTRABANDISTA, 


Cuarter I. 


Tus sea-coast of Mexico has at all 
times been infested with smugglers. 
This mode of obtaining a livelihood 
is not there, as in Europe, monopo- 
lised by a few audacious adventurers. 
According to the more or less im- 
poverished state of the finances, every 
government officer is more or less 
busied in indemnifying himself at the 
expense of the state, because the state 
does not pay him. The soldiers 
loudly demand their pay, the civilians 
join the soldiers. The state, as may 
be aupeets turns a deaf ear, and 
each then endeavours to find .ome 
resource. The administrator of the 
Customs gives full power to the 
searchers (vistas), the searchers to the 
custom-house officers, these to the 
a of the administration, and the 
atter are assisted by all who can lift 
a weight, manage a boat, or, in case 
of necessity, use a dagger. Then, 
according to the humour of the Pre- 
sident of the Republic, or the severity 
of the laws promulgated, smuggling 
goes on either in the open day or 
under cover of the night, in the sea- 
ports or on the isolated coasts; but, 
whether far or near, every one lends 
a helping hand. It may easily be 
conceived, therefore, that in the dull 
season of the pearl and tortoiseshell 
fishery, the divers and harpooners 
who follow those trades form yalu- 
able auxiliaries to the smugglers. 
As a natural consequence of the po- 
verty of the treasury, whilst the 
government officers smuggle, soldiers 
—even officers —join the highway 
robbers. Robbery is not the sole 
profession of these highwaymen (sal- 
teador de camino). They are fathers 
of families, often protected by the 
alcade of their village, and blessed 
by their priest ; men who disdain to 


set forth unless their spies have an- 
nounced some rich prey. After 
having pitilessly massacred a traveller 
who attempted to resist, or treated with 
exquisite urbanity one who quietly 
allowed himself to be lenatted, they 
regain their village; not forgetting, 
in the division of the booty, the inn- 
keeper who sent them mysterious 
advice, the alcade who signed their 
permission to carry arms, and the 
riest who gave them absolution. 
Such is the singular toleration of 
opinion, that robbers and smugglers 
do not in Mexico live apart from 
society, or form a distinct caste pos- 
sessing its own peculiar customs and 
regulations. Whoever does not see 
them at work, is ignorant of what is 
distinctive in their modes of life. I 
hardly expected, I must confess, ever 
to find myself in the position neces- 
sary to complete my remarks on this 
subject, when a chance meeting at 
Hermosillo procured me the oppor- 
tunity of closely witnessing this new 
species of smuggling. I had reached 
Hermosillo some time before the fes- 
tivities of Christmas, and had spent 
a week in the city without being able 
to send out all the letters with which 
I had been loaded at Guaymas. One 
evening, on examining them for the 
next day’s distribution, the direction 
of one of them struck me. They 
were not sufficiently numerous to 
prevent my perfectly remembering 
those who had entrusted me with 
them ; and yet that one, I own, com- 
pletely baffled my memory: there 
was on it but these words, “ Al Seiior 
Don Cayetano.” I called up my 
host, whom I had chosen because he 
was a Chinese, knowing the reputa- 
tion of his countrymen as barbers 
and cooks; from him I hoped to ob- 


* Mexico has at all times been an interesting country to the European ; at the 
present time people are naturally still more curious to learn all they can about its 


inhabitants and their manners. 


In the graphic Souvenirs des Cétes de l’Océan Paci- 


fique of M. Gabriel Ferry, there are some deeply interesting pictures of the modes of 


existence of this wild people. 


Without waiting for their entire publication, we pro- 


ose to offer our readers an abridgement of one of these striking passages of Mexican 
ife, and should it be relished, to follow it up with two or three more.—O. Y. 
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tain some information respecting this 
Don Cayetano. 

“T only know him,” said the 
Chinese to me, “ from often buying 
of him caymans’ eggs and sharks’ fins, 
of which I am very fond, and which 
you shall eat some day, if Don Caye- 
tano takes a fancy to a turn on our 
lagoons, or a row out to sea; but if 
you desire it, seiior, I will take upon 
myself to get this letter delivered to 
him.” . 

I accepted with pleasure. 

“ And you know no more concern- 
ing him ?” 

“ Nothing,” said the Chinese, “ex- 
cept a peculiarity 1 have heard spoken 
of. People maintain that Don Ca- 
yetano cannot hear unmoved the 
sound of the Cerro de la Campana 
(the Hill of the Bell) :* this sound 
irritates him, and when he is irritated 
he is—he is very fiery! This is all 
I know, sejior.” 

The Chinese uttered these last 
words like a man determined to say 
no more, and I dismissed him. Some 
days afterwards, chance brought me 
into the company of the individual 
in question, and under the following 
circumstances. The town of Pitic 
possesses nothing in the way of 
natural curiosities but the Cerro de 
la Campana, of which the Chinese 
had spoken to me. I had been to 
visit the Cerro; I had aroused some 
sleeping echoes, but soon found this 
— rather wearisome, and again 
ooked towards the city. The da 
was closing, and the hills, with whic 
the town is surrounded, were gra- 
dually losing their azuretint. It was 
the hour at which the freshness of 
evening succeeds the burning heat of 
the day. When I had ascended the 
height the streets were deserted, and 
the dried-up bed of the Rio San 
Miguel was silent. At the moment I 
am now speaking of, Hermosillo was 
beginning to get animated; the 
preparations for the Christmas fes- 
tivities were commencing. Fusees 
described fiery circles in the air, the 
reddish glow of the resinous wood 
burning on iron tripods already 
lighted up some parts of the river, 
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the cries of the venders of infusions 
of rosewater and tamarinds were 
heard, mingled with the hum of the 
crowd, the clash of the castanets, and 
the tinkle of the mandolins. The 
city was emerging from the lethargic 
torpor in which it had been plunged 
since morning. 

As I descended the Cerro, in pass- 
ing through a neighbouring street, a 
sound of money os pemne 3 from a 
low small house led me to suspect 
that I was probably near some gam- 
bling-house. I was able to distin- 
guish, between the bars of wood 
which protected the windows, a green 
cloth, and gamblers seated silently 
round ap oval table. Resolved to 
kill the time before supper, I entered 
the house. All the gamblers were 
occupied by a coup, which appeared 
highly interesting ; no one remarked 
my arrival; I was, therefore, able 
to observe at my ease. ‘Two candles, 
each burning under a glass shade, 
and round which fluttered myriads 
of night-moths, threw their unsteady 
light on about thirty people assem- 
bled in the room which I had en- 
tered. Every physiognomy pre- 
sented the same expression of im- 
passibility. Spectators and gamblers 
smoked with equal calmness, I should 
say almost equal dignity. ‘There was 
between them but one difference,— 
that of costume. There were re- 
presentatives of every class of Mexi- 
can society ; the gallery was crowded 
with individuals who wrapped their 
pieces of coarse calico around them 
with an air of great majesty, al- 
though their chests and arms were 
bare; most of them had long and 
crooked scars, received in duels with 
the knife ; and presenting from under 
unkempt, uncultivated locks of dark 
hair, countenances to make any ho- 
nest man shudder to look at. 

At the moment I entered, the at- 
tention of the gallery was concen- 
trated on two gamblers. One was 
thin and sickly-looking, and wore 
a straw hat and a jacket of unbleached 
linen ; the other, tall and muscular, 
built like an athlete, was covered, in 
spite of the heat, with a cloak trim- 


* The Cerro de la Campana is a somewhat steep hill, situated at the extremity 


of the city, and towering above the houses, behind which it rears itself. 


The summit 


of the Cerro is crowned with enormous blocks of stone, which emit, at the slightest 
shock, a clear and metallic sound like that of an ordinary bell, the vibrations of 
which can be heard a great distance off, according to the direction of the wind. 
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med with wide gold lace; his head 
was wrapped in a checked handker- 
chief, the ends of which, hanging from 
under a hat of Spanish wool, fell 
over his shoulders like the Andalu- 
sian resilla. The former turned his 
back to me, and I could not see his 
physiognomy ; the latter, seated op- 
posite the door, had tolerably regular 
features, disfigured by a scar, which 
reached from the brow over the 
cheek down to the chin. 

“ Allow me, seiior senator,” said 
the scarred gamester, stretching out 
his hand to add a pile of piasters to 
those he had put on a card; “ with 
your permission, I will deal myself.” 

“ With pleasure, my son,” said the 
individual I could not see; “I am 
convinced that you will bring me 
luck.” 

And so saying, he put the pack of 
cards which he held into his adver- 
sary’s hand. ‘The latter solemn! 
shuffled the cards; but though his 
countenance was impassible, his hands 
appeared to shake. 

“You surely are not afraid?” 
asked the senator. 

At the word afraid, a smile of in- 
credulity lighted up the sinister faces 
in the gallery. 

“ Not I,” replied the athlete, seek- 
ing in vain to conceal his emotion ; 
“ but some one was ns himself 
a little while ago by striking the 
Cerro, and my nerves are horribly 
irritated every time I hear that in- 
fernal music!” 

This declaration appeared to pro- 
duce a certain sensation upon the 
whole assembly, for there was soon 
an empty space round the gambler, 
who gazed about him with a look of 
defiance, and soon sunk again into 
his apparent calmness. I felt that 
this man could be no other than the 
purveyor of the caymans’ eggs and 
sharks’ fins which the Chinese had 

romised me; in a word, Cayetano 
imself. As to this delicacy of nerves 
in a man of herculean build and 
strength, it could only be, I thought, 
either a ridiculous affectation, or 
something really awful, like the ho- 
micidal influence of the sirocco or 
levante in certain parts of Andalu- 
sia. 

“ Here is the ace of clubs for you, 
seiior senator—lI have lost,” said Ca- 
yetano; and he took up again the 
cigarette which he had laid down on 
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the green cloth, with as much cool- 
ness as if he had been perfectly in- 
different to the loss. He was about 
to rise, when the senator passed over 
to him a handful of piasters without 
counting them, saying,— 

“ Here is saneihing to try for bet- 
ter luck with ; don’t make yourself 
uneasy, but go on.” 

Cayetano counted the piasters with 
the most scrupulous attention. 

** My dear fellow,” said the other, 
“ don’t stop to count!” 

“T beg your pardon, seiior sena- 
tor; it interests me more than you are 
aware.” 

Cayetano eee to be reflecting 
deeply, though counting all the time. 

“ Ah, true! you are thinking how 
you shall discharge the debt,” added 
the senator. 

“ T have calculated, seiior senator, 
that I brought with me fifteen pias- 
ters; that here are twenty-two which 
you have just given me; and that by 
paying you nothing I have now seven 
piasters.” 

At these words a laugh of appro- 
bation echoed through the room, the 
senator partaking of the general hi- 
larity in a very forced manner. 
Cayetano quietly got up, put the 
piasters in the pockets of his velvet 
calzoneras, and went out very well 
satisfied with hisevening. ‘The sena- 
tor, for he was one, as he followed 
him with a mystified air, turned his 
face towards me, and I then remem- 
bered to have seen him at Mexico in 
the exercise of his functions. It is 
well known that every federal state 
has its own congress and senate, and 
that it is the delegates of these two 
houses who compose, in the capital of 
the republic, what is called the sove- 
reign congress. ~ 

Don Urbano (I shall call him so) 
blushed on perceiving me, for he was 
not without some acquaintance with 
our ideas of European dignity. He 
arose quickly, and advanced towards 
me. 

“ These are my electors,” said he, 
as a sort of excuse, after the usual 
compliments had passed between us. 

“ Ah, these are your electors!” 
said I, looking cael with astonish- 
ment at the gallows faces surround- 
ing us: “they look very respect- 
able!” 

“ No doubt, for they are the most 
numerous,” replied Don Urbano, 

c 
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“Which docs not prevent you 
from winning their money ?” 

“ What would you have?” said 
the senator; “one must do some- 
thing for one’s constituents. Per- 
haps you do not know that a formid- 
able rival disputes with me the honour 
of representing the state at the sove- 
reign congress ?” 

Ie talked to me some little time 
longer about his political prospects ; 
then having, with Mexican courtesy, 
placed himself at my disposal, he 
proposed a walk about the town, and 
we went out. The esplanade above 
the Rio San Miguel, and the dried- 
up bed of the river itself, presented 
a very animated scene. I have al- 
ready mentioned that the Christmas 
festivities were about to begin. Cabins 
of foliage were erected at short dis- 
tances, the fires burning on iron 
tripods flickered to and fro, lighting 
up pyramids of fruits and scaffold- 
ings of refreshing drinks of every 
colour. A crowd, in singular cos- 
tumes brightened by the red flame 
of the resinous wood, flocked on all 
sides. In one place, Creoles danced 
licentious fandangos to the sound of 
castanets and mandolins. Further 
on, some Indians executed their lu- 
gubrious dances to the sound of cala- 
bashes full of pebbles, and the me- 
lancholy cadences of their singers, 
abruptly broken by their various 
war-cries; in the midst of the joy- 
ous tumult of the Creole dancers, this 
funereal melody seemed like the la- 
ment of the vanquished, and the war- 
cries the accents of rebellion extorted 
by the spirit of revenge which never 
dies in the hearts of these primitive 
nations. I communicated these re- 
flections to Don Urbano. 

“The melancholy remains that you 
see,” he replied, “of nations once 
formidable, have no thoughts of re- 
conquering an indepéndence of which 
even their fathers had no remem- 
brance. You could form no idea of 
the Indian, in all the pride of his 
savage existence, unless you saw the 
Papagos Indians; unfortunately, they 
are also celebrating their Christmas 
festival, and have not left their re- 
joicings for ours.” 

“ What !” said I, “ are they, then, 
Christians ?” 

“No; but, by a singular coin- 
cidence, their creed places the birth 
of the sun on the same day as we do 
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the birth of our Saviour. I am 
about to be present at their festival 
with a foreigner, and if you like to 
join us, I will present him to you; 

e will be delighted to make your 
acquaintance. Tiere obtained a safe 
conduct from a Papago chief, and we 
shall have a guide whom we can 
trust.” 

This invitation excited my curio- 
sity, and I accepted with delight. It 
was, therefore, settled that the sena- 
tor and his companion should come 
and fetch me the next day, the 21st 
of December. We then separated, 
and I returned home. 

The next day at sunrise I was 
ready to mount, when three horsemen 
stopped at my door. The first was 
the senator; the second, the stranger 
whom he presented as an English- 
man; and in the third, I recognised 
the scarred gambler of the previous 
day. This was the guide who was 
to conduct us. One peculiarity struck 
me in the stranger; that he should 
speak French very badly, and mur- 
der Spanish in an incredible manner, 
I thought perfectly natural. ‘There 
never was any thing more diverting 
than the mistakes he made, and at 
which he was the first to laugh most 
heartily. What had surprised me 
were his dark complexion and south- 
ern manners, which announced a long 
residence in countries, the language 
of which the Englishman appeared 
completel y ignorant. 

We took the road to the lagoons. 
Firmly seated on a fine horse of al- 
most unparalleled vigour, which 
champed its bit and seattered flakes 
of foam to the wind, our guide walked 
on a little way before us. 

“Did you know this man before ?” 
I asked the senator. 

“ The whole country knows him,” 
replied Don Urbano ; “ he is by trade 
a turtle-fisher, and has acquaintances 
every where, for it is through him 
that I obtained the safe conduct, or, 
rather, the permission to be present 
at the ceremony which we shall this 
night witness among the Papagos, 
with whom we are at peace. I should 
have too hard a task if I were to 
enumerate all his accomplishments,” 
mysteriously added the senator ; “and, 
moreover, he is an influential elector!” 

This was all in all to Don Urbano, 
and I no longer wondered at the 
docility with which the ambitious 
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senator had, on the previous day, 
complied with the cavalier exactions 
of his adversary. 

The road from Hermosillo to the 
Isle of Tiburon lies along the banks 
of the Rio San Miguel. This river 
varies according to the season, and is 
either a small streamlet of water, 
which flows almost unperceived in 
its vast bed, or an impetuous sea 
which this bed can no longer contain, 
and which disgorges its slimy waters 
into vast lagoons before feeding a 
lake which it meets in its course. 
Amongst these lagoons, some are like 
a crystal mirror, others are concealed 
by tall reeds, others again covered 
with a thick coating of green weeds, 
which gives a deceptive appearance 
of solidity to their movable surface. 
A canopy of vapour always floats 
over these marshes above those reeds, 
which are for ever trembling, either 
from the breath of the moist air or 
from the efforts of the caymans, who 
take their prodigious sport in the 
mud. Whilst daylight lasts, all is 
silent and deserted; but when the 
sun begins to sink, when the low hills 
which surround these stagnant waters 
gradually become hidden in the mist 
which rises from their bosom, a few 
animals appear from time to time; 
a wild horse bounds amid the shrubs ; 
a jaguar advances crouching to seize 
its prey; a stag, driven by thirst, 
timidly ventures to the brink of these 
drowned savannahs, scenting the 
musk-like odour of the alligators, 
then, with watchful eye and out- 
stretched ear, quenches its thirst, let- 
ting fall from its mouth at the least 
noise drops of water which sparkle in 
the oblique rays ofthe sun. Flights of 
screeching birds as yet alone disturb 
the silence of these solitudes; but, at 
the fall of night, strange shapes ap- 
pear on the surface of these limpid 
waters, or rise and break the thick 
coating of these slimy lakes; fearful 
sounds issue from these green reed 
jungles: these sounds, sometimes si- 
milar to the cries of new-born in- 
fants, at others, like the bellowing 
of furious bulls, according as the 
caymans express their loves, their 
sorrows, or their e, are min- 
gled with the horrible rattling of 
these hideous reptiles’ jaws, as they 
answer or defy one another. On 
advancing still further, an imposing 
voice drowns these strange concerts— 
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it is the voice of the ocean breaking 
against the rocky shore. 

We were traversing a natural 
road at some height above these 
drowned lands, and Cayetano con- 
tinued to precede us at some little 
distance, without taking any part in 
the conversation ; suddenly I saw 
him spur his horse, and rapidly de- 
scend the steep bank of the road. 

“ What is he going to do?” I 
asked the senator. 

Don Urbano first looked atten- 
tively at the lagoons, then answer- 


% 

“Do you see out there, at some 
distance from the furthest lagoon, a 
little field of reeds? These reeds 
move; and if Iam not mistaken, it 
is not the wind that shakes them, 
but some alligator who lies concealed 
there, and Cayetano wishes to give 
him chase.” 

The road Cayetano followed at 
first appeared to contradict this as- 
sertion, for instead of taking the di- 
rection of the reeds, he took the dia- 
gonally opposite road ; suddenly he 
turned sharp off to the left, and gal- 
loped in a direct line towards the 
pos pointed out by the senator. To 
the cry which he at the same mo- 
ment uttered, the reply was a grunt 
of rage, and an enormous cayman 
hastened, as quickly as his unwieldy 
structure would permit, towards the 
lagoon, of which his enemy wanted 
to intercept the road. The scaly and 
blackish back of the reptile was 
almost entirely covered with thick 
mud, interspersed here and there with 
marsh weeds. In its flight it passed 
within a dozen feet of Cayetano’s 
horse; the noble animal reared with 
terror, and endeavoured to throw 
himself on one side; but he had to 
deal with a rough rider: the spur 
turned him into the right road, and 
at the same instant the lasso of plaited 
leather, which Cayetano whirled in 
the air, fell on the cayman. The 
alligator opened an immense jaw, 
which seemed armed with stakes ra- 
ther than teeth, and his frightful 
roar made our horses start ; the pres- 
sure of the slip-knot violently closed 
the open jaw, and stifled the roar in 
his throat with a gurgling sound. 
For an instant the hideous reptile 
hesitated whether he should rush 
upon his enemy or pull towards the 
water. Fear counselled the latter 
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plan ; but Cayetano had secured the 
end of his lasso three times round 
the high pummel of his saddle, and 
the force of the horse balanced that 
of the cayman. For a few minutes 
the two animals made prodigious ef- 
forts in contrary ways. The alliga- 
tor furiously dug his claws into the 
soft ground which the horse’s hoofs 
rutted by long slides. There was a 
moment of silence, during which we 
heard nothing but the sonorous noise 
of the iron spurs against the horse's 
sides, and the clash of scales on the 
cayman’s tail, with which it lashed 
and crushed the surrounding reeds. 
Twice an irresistible pull dragged 
the former on his two hind feet, and 
twice in his turn the cayman, vio- 
lently drawn back, shewed his belly, 
which terror and rage made a dark 
violet. At last a third and more fu- 
rious effort lifted up the horse a 
third time, and he was about to fall 
over his rider, when the belly-band 
gave way with aloud noise. ‘There 
was an end of Cayetano, whom his 
enemy was about to drag away with 
the saddle, without our being able to 
lend him any assistance. ‘The sena- 
tor turned pale at the sight of the 
a his influential elector ran: I 
cried out; but as the saddle was 
slipping from under him, Cayetano 
seized the mane of his horse, lifted 
himself on his wrists, like the riders 
of our amphitheatres, and by a pro- 
digy of vigour and equestrian in- 
stinct, the intrepid cavalier remained 
on the back of his unsaddled horse ! 

“ Bravo, my lad!” cried the sena- 
tor, enthusiastically throwing his hat 
up in the air. 

The alligator, believing his enemy 
to be thrown down, turned round 
heavily to spring on him, after dis- 
engaging himself from the slip-knot 
which strangled him; but the horse 
in a few bounds was out of his reach, 
and bellowing with joy at the con- 
tact of the air which now freely 
entered his lungs, the monster was 
not long before he plunged under 
the water, which bubbled up on his 

. Cayetano shook his fist 
towards the lagoon; then quietly 
getting off his horse, fastened his 
broken straps as well as he could, 
and remounted. 

“ Caramba!” said the senator, 
eee were you thinking of, my 
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“TI was irritated,” replied Caye- 
tano. 

The senator admitted this asa suf- 
ficient reason ; and we continued our 
journey for about half an hour 
longer. 

“You see those huts in the dis- 
tance, and that forest which looks 
like a dark line on the horizon,” said 
Cayetano to me: “that is the object 
of our journey; and we shall reach 
it exactly at the right hour to miss 
none of the ceremony, that is, at sun- 
set.” 

In the centre of a vast plain, 
bounded on one side by a chain of 
small hills and on the other by a 
large forest, is situated one of the 
principal villages of the Papagos. 
It is composed of a hundred flat- 
roofed huts, built on the brink of a 
rivulet, which divides it into two 
almost parallel lines. At the mo- 
ment we entered, this village appear- 
ed to be completely deserted. ‘The 
sun was setting amid the dense mists 
of the distant lagoons, and shed but 
a dim light over this collection of 
huts, closed by buffalo skins, which 
the evening wind swayed to and fro 
with adoleful moan. It seemed as 
if from time to time the wind brought 
with it strange sounds, which issued 
from the depths of the neighbouring 
forest. I questioned Cayetano as to 
the cause of these sounds. 

“ You will know it presently,” he 
replied. “We can advance as far 
as the outskirts of the forest, where 
we will dismount and encamp; but 
I think curiosity will keep you awake 
the ‘best part of the night.’ 

We proceeded to the spot he point- 
ed out. ‘There the noises became 
more distinct, and a strange concert 
of most discordant tones greeted our 
ears. The roar of the lion, the 
mew of the jaguar, the growl of the 
bear, the bellow of the bull, and 
a thousand confused noises, issued 
from the lower part of the forest, 
whilst from the topmost branches 
ascended at once the screams of the 
bird of prey, the plaintive sighs of 
the night-bird, ma occasionally the 
more joyous modulations of the 
mocking-bird, repeating these cries 
one after another. Suddenly two 
abrupt loud tones, which seemed to 
proceed from the vast lungs of the 
African lion, resounded above the 
tumult, and at these harsh accents of 
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the king of beasts all was quiet; 
then, amidst the universal silence, a 
voice, but a human voice, uttered 
some words which we could not un- 
derstand. Whilst we dismounted, 
our guide said to us,— 

“ ] will go and shew myself at the 
outposts; do not stir until I return ; 
and whatever you may see, make no 
noise; there is no danger: all the 
animals you will find here are but 
worthy Papagos.” 

So saying, Cayetano glided into 
the forest, where we lost sight of him. 
Meanwhile night had set in, and we 
could as yet distinguish nothing, 
when numerous fires, simultaneously 
lighted as if by magic, at short in- 
tervals, suddenly cleared away the 
darkness and illuminated strange 
scenes, resembling the realisation of 
a feverish dream. In the midst of 
trunks of trees growing close toge- 
ther, and which by the fire light 
were transformed into columns of 
red hot iron, and under a canopy of 
smoke which meet through every 
interstice of the leafy roof, strange 
groups of animals wandered in every 
direction. You might have fancied 
yourself carried back to the first days 
of creation, before war had broken 
out among the various races of ani- 
mals. By the uncertain red glim- 
mering of the fire it looked like a 
vast pandemonium, the decoration of 
an infernal theatre. To those igno- 
rant of the perfection to which the 
Indians carry the art of disguise and 
imitations of animals, the illusion 
would have been fearful. Only as 
the flames blazed and crackled up- 
wards, they revealed among the 
branches the forms of birds too gi- 
gantic to belong to reality. As the 
Englishman and myself were gazing 
with astonishment at this scene, our 
guide again joined us. 

“ All is well,” said he. “You will 
now be present at the evening re- 
past, for which,” he added, “ the 
Indian women have previously de- 
posited the necessary provisions by 
the side of each fire.” 

Our guide was still speaking, when 
the voice which had commanded si- 
lence was again heard. 

“What says that voice ?” I asked 
Cayetano. 

“The children of the forest,” he 
replied, “ must return thanks to the 
Great Spirit, each one in bis own 
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language, for the nourishment he 
sends them. They are hungry, let 
them eat! they are thirsty, let them 
drink !” 

As Cayetano ended this transla- 
tion, the most frightful Ddenedicite 
that ever fell upon human ear sud- 
denly burst forth in howlings, whist- 
lings, squeakings, in cries of all sorts; 
in a word, in every accent nature has 
bestowed on the animal creation. 
Then all sprung upon their food, 
faithfully observing the habits of the 
beasts they represented, whilst the 
birds which had been perching on 
the branches slid down the trees. 
The repast ended, all the Indians 
stretched themselves round the fires, 
including even the birds, whom the 
chilly night would have frozen on 
the tops of the trees, and we followed 
their example. 

Some time before dawn our guide 
awoke us. Existence seemed to have 
relapsed into its habitual course in 
this silent forest. Indistinct forms 
came and went ; the Indians rose one 
after the other, and guided by the 
voice of the chief, left that portion 
of the forest in which they had spent 
the night. 

“ Up, seiiori!” said Cayetano, “and 
let us follow at a distance ; there 
are some curious things yet for us to 
see.” 

The first grey dawn of morning 
already lighted up the vistas of the 
forest, when the tribe reached the 
outskirts ofa small glade bounded on 
all sides by prickly trees; above the 
brushw stood, looking like pil- 
lars, the trunks of trees, which iron 
had deprived of their branches and 
fire had scorched the extremities. 
The brushwood which surrounded 
the glade presented to us a conveni- 
ent post of observation, whence we 
could see and hear without being 
seen. It was there we alighted. 

Poles supported a tent of woven 
cotton, which covered the whole 
glade like a semi-transparent cloud. 
The tribe stopped beneath this canopy, 
each one having preserved the sin- 
gular disguise of the preceding night. 
This pell-mell of fur and feathers, 
seen through the faint glimmer of 
twilight, looked fearful. ‘The morn- 
ing breeze trembled among the leaves, 
and waved about the floating curtain 
which covered all the actors of this 
extraordinary scene. The first gleams 
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of dawn streaked the east behind the 
mountains which reared themselves 
round the forest, the dark tints of 
which were gradually disappearing 
in the morning mist. Amidst the 
silence of nature arose in slow ca- 
dence a religious hymn of great 
sweetness ; then the voices approach- 
ed, without even the dry leaves 
crackling beneath the footsteps of 
the singers, which confirmed*me in 
the thought that none but feminine 
voices covtd produce such accents. 
Soon the women, with that timid and 
elastic step peculiar to Indian wo- 
men, came and placed themselves 
opposite the men, and remained 
immovable, without ceasing their 
chant. A veil of cotton-stuff co- 
vered their faces, and fell in folds 
below their waists. A few only 
among them carried on their heads 
baskets of reeds filled with flowers. 

The chief of the tribe, clad in a 
lion's skin, made a sign, and in a few 
moments silence succeeded the chant- 
ing. The chief took a lighted torch 
from the hands ofa gigantic monkey, 
then walking to one extremity of the 
glade, he turned to the east, and re- 
mained motionless, his eyes fixed on 
the hill tops. The part of the hea- 
vens nearest the summit soon be- 
came of a bright rose colour, which 
gradually deepened into purple. At 
this moment the lion raised the 
torch to the curtain of spun cotton 
which floated above his head. The 
spongy tissue caught fire; and 
now, when the last shades of night 
were not yet dissipated, the fire 
threw out an extraordinary bril- 
liancy. In a few minutes the vast 
canopy was consumed, and covered 
the turf with black ashes. Durin 
this interval the sun had risen, an 
as the last sparks died out, it threw 
its dazzling light over every thing. 

The chief then casting off the 
lion’s skin, shewed the assembly his 
calm and haughty countenance ; then 
extending his hand towards the re- 
mains of the tent, in a solemn voice 
he made a speech which Caye- 
tano translated to us nearly as fol- 
lows :— 

“Which of us can say how many 
years have cla since the Great 
Spirit created the sun? Our fathers 
could not number them; but, as this 
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fire has just consumed this cotton, 
the sun dissipated the darkness which 
covered the earth, its warmth gave 
life to what was dead, its ae per- 
fected what was alive: thanks to it, 
brutes have become men!” 

weloning, the example of their 
chief, all the Indians hastened to 
throw off their disguise; the animals 
once more became human beings,* 
and songs of joy burst in male ac- 
cents from these savage throats; the 
softer voices of the women alternated 
with those of the men, whilst they 
threw up in the air the flowers from 
their baskets. 

The religious ceremony was ended, 
but I was to witness a scene still 
more imposing. On a sign of the 
chief all the Saitene embraced one 
another: an air of frankness and 
loyalty shone on every countenance. 
Two men alone interchanged a glance 
of hatred. This glance did not es- 
cape the chief, who, knitting his 
brow, addressed a short exhortation 
to the two Indians. The:2 replied 
by murmurs. Then the chief, turn- 
ing his right side towards the south, 
and his left towards the north, ex- 
tended his arms in a solemn attitude, 
and added in that imposing voice 
which I had first heard commanding 
silence on the preceding night, a few 
words, of which this is the transla- 
tion :— 

“ Our fathers have said, Two ene- 
mies must not live in the same vil- 
lage ; the Indian at variance with his 
brethren becomes the slave of the 
white men : hatred between two Pa- 
pagos is exile.” 

“he mutual hatred of these two 
savages must have been very intense, 
for neither of them gave the least 
sign of repentance. ‘The chief con- 
tinued :— 

“ The village of the western Papa- 
gos cannot contain the huts of two 
enemies; it is too small. Both must 
quit it. Our northern brethren will 
receive one, our southern brethren 
the other. They will walk until 
these mountains, until thes: forests 
are between their hatred. What our 
fathers have done is well done. Go!” 

A profound silence followed these 
words, which the echoes of the forest 
repeated. The two enemies bowed 
their heads to this irrevocable deci- 


* Curious symbol of a rude religious idea ! 
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sion of Indian justice ; they had fore- 
seen that banishment would be pro- 
nounced upon them, according to the 
custom of the tribe. Neither lifted 
up his voice in self-defence ; but re- 
pressed sobs were heard in the ranks 
of the women, for two among them 
were also about to leave their native 
village. The execution quickly fol- 
lowed the sentence. n Indian 
brought the horses of the two ene- 
mies; he gave them their arrows, 
bow, and macana (tomahawk). More- 
over, they each received from the 
hand of the chief an arrow curiously 
painted, which was to serve as a pass- 
port and introduction into the tribe 
of which they were henceforth to 
form a part; the chief then made a 
sign with his hand, and brought the 
folds of his blanket over his ace, in 
token of mourning. The two Papa- 
gos mounted their horses, without 
their countenances betraying the 
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feelings that agitated them. They 
turned their backs to one another 
and rode slowly off, whilst their sad 
and meek wives painfully commenced 
on foot, in the heat of the sun, the 
road of exile, always so long and so 
wearisome when it leads an Indian 
far from the hut of his fathers, and 
the spot where their bones rest. The 
silence which reigned at this time 
among the consternated Indians was 
such, that the smallest sounds of the 
forest indicative of the awakening 
of nature could be heard. Every 
thing contributed to add to the ma- 
jesty of this strange scene. This jus- 
tice without pomp, an ancestral in- 
heritance, which gave its decrees in 
the face of heaven, shewed me an 
aspect of Indian life which I should 
have regretted not to have known, 
and of which the masquerade of the 
preceding night had given me no 
idea. 


Cuaprer I. 


Business soon made me forget 
Cayetano, notwithstanding the cu- 
riosity which this singular man had 
awakened in me—a curiosity which 
the mysterious words of the senator 
had rendered still more keen. One 
idle day I resolved to extend my 
daily morning ride as far as Caye- 
tano’s cabin. The fierce cayman- 
fisher had suddenly entered m 
thoughts again, but completely di- 
vested of his sombre grandeur. Du- 
ring the last fortnight, the diver- 
sions of actual life had sufficed to 
restore the calmness of my imagina- 
tion, Cayetano’s cabin was the object 
of a ride, and nothing more; it was 
five leagues off, and with the horses 
of the country five leagues formed a 
two hours’ ride. I therefore took 
that direction. It was not long be- 
fore I arrived where two roads met, 
at the spot where Cayetano had 
parted from us. In a few minutes’ 
ride from thence I perceived the tur- 
tle-fisher’s cabin. His door was open, 
and I approached the threshold with- 
out alighting, and announced my pre- 
sence by the usual formula :— 

“ Ave Maria purissima !” 

“ Sin peccato concibida!” replied a 
voice which I recognised as Caye- 
tano’s. At the same time our horses 
saluted one another by joyful neigh- 
ings. I dismounted and entered the 


cabin. In one angle of the principal 
room a few brands were burning. 
Some cakes of wheaten flour were 
baking, or rather turning to cinders, 
on the pieces of lighted wood, in 
company with some pieces of dried 
meat, which hissed at the contact 
with the fire. A few feet off, Caye- 
tano, seated on a bamboo stool, was 
lishing a harpoon. 

CAS it is an, sefior,” said he, 
without interrupting his occupation. 
“ You are welcome to my poor cabin. 
You find me busied with my break- 
fast. Will you do me the honour of 
doing penance with me ?” 

I refused this polite offer, whieh 
did not appear very tempting, by 
saying that I had already break- 
fasted. 

“ T had only a poor repast to offer,” 
said he, “but I offered it willingly ; 
with your permission I will, there- 
fore, cat it alone.” 

The interior of the cabin was 
wretched and bare. Among nets 
similar to those used by pearl-fishers, 
and the harpoons and other utensils 
hanging to the walls, one object of 
problematical form attracted my at- 
tention. This was a sort of strap, or 
rather of waistcoat, with braces, in 
which were made three cnormous 
pockets at equal distances. 

“ You will excuse the curiosity of 
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a traveller,” said I, after a short 
silence, “if I ask you what is the 
use of that kind of stay ?” 

“T will tell you,” replied Cayetano. 
“ Formerly we used to embark ingots 
of silver in open day, at any hour, 
with the help of the custom-house 
officers themselves, notwithstanding 
the laws which prohibited their ex- 
portation ; but now the custom-house 
officers are more particular, and one 
must manage without them. ‘This is 
what that waistcoat helps me to do. 
By placing an ingot in each of those 
pockets, with my cloak over my 
shoulders, I can enter my canoe under 
the nose of the custom-house officers, 
shake hands with them in token of 
friendship, and not appear incon- 
wonlenssl by a weight which would 
bend double a man of ordinary 
strength. In this way, ten voy 
suffice me to carry on board a ship 
thirty thousand piasters, without 
sharing my profits with any one.” 

So saying, he kicked on one side 
the remains of his anchorite’s break- 
fast, and hung up the harpoon which 
lay near him i. the side of the uten- 
sils which covered the wall. I then 
noticed, for the first time, amidst the 
nets, a pair of blue satin shoes, which 
by their size did honour to the feet 
of the woman who had worn them. 
Their lustre was destroyed by rust- 
coloured spots, which formed a large 
stain on one shoe and small drops on 
the other. As I was looking at these 
vestiges of some tender and bloody 
remembrance, I heard the tramp of 
horses along the road leading from 
the city, and a few minutes later two 
men dismounted at the door of the 
Hut. The two men entered: one 
was a stranger to me; the other, 
wearing an nt, beard, very 
dusty clothes, and haying a long 
straight sword by his side, was my 
mysterious Englishman. At sight 
of the stranger, Cayetano’s counte- 
nance changed, and a nervous trem- 
bling shook his body, as if he had 
heard the sound of the Cerro. He 
soon recovered himself. The English- 
man saluted me cordially, without 
appearing surprised to see me; and 
turning to Cayetano, said,— 

“It is to-day that the cutter will 
be off the dsle of Tiburon ; I have 
funds to embark, and I want you, for 
I have reason to suspect that a de- 
nunciation has been brought against 
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me, and, perhaps, we shall have to 
deal with the custom-house officers.” 

“So much the better,” said Caye- 
tano, stretching out his robust limbs ; 
“T want to shake myself.” 

Ife then took down the waistcoat 
with braces, as well as the harpoon, 
and went out to saddle his horse. 

“If you have nothing better to 
do,” said the Englishman to me, 
“you would be very kind to come 
with us; you might, without com- 
promising yourself in the least, see a 
place which is not known to you, 
and be useful tome: I have with me 
the ransom of a viceroy.” 

I had heard too much of these 
wonderful feats of smuggling not to 
accept this proposal with eagerness, 
and we mounted our horses and set 
forth. It was about five in the after- 
noon when we reached our place of 
destination. Cayetano unloaded the 
mules, depositing on the ground a 
large silver ingot, which must have 
weighed about seventy pounds, and a 
number of little skin ags containing 
gold dust of about equal weight: he 
divided this precious burden into the 
pockets of the waistcoat which I have 
mentioned. 

“ Are we in any danger?” asked 
the Englishman, who did not witness 
this excess of precautions without 
= 

sayetano shrugged his shoulders 
in token of uncertainty, and said, 
briefly,— 

“It is better to be prepared for 
every thing. Pépé will put on this 
waistcoat when we are down below, 
and I will take care of the rest.” 

As he uttered these last words with 
an ironical smile, Cayetano slipped 
into his pocket a long and stout cord, 
at one end of which was fastened a 

iece of cork about the size of a 

and. The smuggler and his com- 
panion then descended the steep rock 
on which we stood, in search of a flat- 
bottomed boat, which in general 
remained concealed in a cavity of the 
rock. Iadmired the vigour and dex- 
terity with which Cayetano, not 
bending in the least under his enor- 
mous Cusiien, made this long and 
dangerous passage. The Englishman 
and myself placed ourselves - com- 
fortably on the crest of the rock, our 
legs dangling over, and our faces 
turned towards the ocean, ready to 
lose no detail of the scene of which 
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we were about to become specta- 
tors. 

Meanwhile, Cayetano and Pépé 
continued their perilous descent to- 
wards the sea. 

“Do you not fear,” said I to the 
Englishman, “ that these people may 
be tempted to appropriate what you 
so carelessly entrust to them ?” 

“ No,” he replied; “the human 
heart is so formed, that a man who 
would rob his father and mother 
would not dare to spill a drop of 
blood ; whilst another, to whom a 
man’s life is as nothing, would be 
scrupulous as to robbery. Are not 
sums ten times larger entrusted to 
strange muleteers, with only a bill- 
of-lading as security ? And besides,” 
added my companion, pointing to 
Cayetano, “ I know that man’s story, 
and I know with what fanaticism 
the unhappy wretch defends what he 
calls the honour of his name.” 

“Do you, indeed, know his his- 
tory, and would you venture to tell 
it me ?” said I, mentioning the mys- 
terious hints of the Chinese and of 
the senator. 

* Why shouldI not? Ile did not 
confide it to me, and I am not the 
only one who knows it, although he 
does not suspect it. This story is as 
bloody as it is short.” 

“ Let me hear it,” said I. 

“ Not a year ago,” he continued, 
“Cayetano was married to a woman 
whom he passionately loved, and who 
deceived him. The house he lived 
in at Ilermosillo was close to the 
Cerro de la Sa the singular 
property of which you know. A 
trusty friend of his wife’s lover, 
placed as a sentinel on the Cerro, 
watched for Cayetano’s return, and 
warned the guilty pair by three blows 
struck in a peculiar way. At this 
signal the man escaped by a back- 
door. An officious friend informed 
Cayetano of what was going on. One 
evening (I heard this from the friend 
himself ), the Cerro resounded in so 
strange, so doleful a manner, that 
the two lovers shuddered with hor- 
ror at the cry of agony which accom- 
panied it. It was the confidant, 
whose head Cayetano was crushing 
upon the sonorous stones. Cayetano 
quietly returned home: above all, 
his honour was to be untarnished. 
A month afterwards he returned with 
the frightful scar which you see, but 
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his wife’s lover was no more. A few 
days later it was reported that she 
had been found with her throat cut 
among the ruins of his house. Caye- 
tano was put in prison, and appeared 
before the judge; but instead of 
endeavouring to excuse himself by 
revealing the adultery of which this 
murder was the punishment, he main- 
tained, at the risk of the garrotte, 
that he had no motive for killing his 
wife, and only confessed that he felt 
himself prodigiously irritated at the 
time. The judge thought it a bad 
business, as you may suppose.” 

“ For Cayetano? ‘That is easily 
conceived.” 

“No, for himself,” replied the 
Englishman. “ You know the im- 
punity enjoyed by the poor in this 
country. Cayetano was not rich, 
and, whether he was condemned or 
acquitted, no ransom could be ex- 
pected of him. The judge was, 
therefore, very severe ; told him in a 
most furious voice that nothing less 
than such an excuse could have ab- 
solved him ; and dismissed him, not 
without admonishing him that it 
would not be admitted a second time. 
Since then, all those who have heard 
of the murder, and the motives which 
urged on the assassin, feel a certain 
uneasiness when they see him irritated, 
which always happens when he 
thinks of the woman who deceived 
him; I have therefore good reason 
to suppose that he often thinks of 
her. As to the sound of the Cerro, 
he always looks upon it as a melan- 
choly remembrance, or an unpardon- 
able offence. In order to efface the 
traces of the past, Cayetano burned 
his cabin with his own hands.” 

“ And his officious friend?” I 
asked. 

“T do not know,” replied the Eng- 
lishman, smiling, ‘‘ whether the firm 
conduct of the judge with regard to 
Cayetano intimidated him, or if he is 
waiting an opportunity to settle his 
account; the fact is that he is still 
alive: and yet Cayetano being such 
as I know him to be — Cayetano, 
gnawed by the fatal secret which he 
thinks drowned in blood — Cayetano, 
— the existence ofa man who 
shares this secret, is to me an in- 
explicable enigma.” 

he narrator was silent, and I 
looked again at the sea to observe 
attentively, and as if I saw him for 
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the first time, the hero of this bloody 
tragedy. I perceived him almost at 
our feet, managing the frail boat 
on a swelling sea with unequalled 
strength and dexterity. Lighted up 
by the sun about to sink beneath the 
horizon that cast a red mist over the 
water, he appeared as if in a vapour 
of blood. Suddenly my companion 
uttered an exclamation, and gave so 
shrill a whistle that I started in spite 
of myself. Then forming a speak- 
ing-trumpet of his two hands, as 
Cayetano turned round at the signal, 
he called out, in the purest Castilian 
dialect, but with an Andalusian ac- 
cent, to round the northern extre- 
mity of the Isle of Tiburon, as a 
suspicious-looking boat was coming 
round the southern extremity. I 
could not help admiring the English- 
man’s sudden progress in Spanish. 
It was a fresh mystery to me. 
Cayetano replied to the Englishman’s 
signal by asimilar whistle, and stopped 
an instant to reconnoitre the danger. 
From the extremity of the island 
which Cayetano sought to turn, a 
boat containing five men, four row- 
ing and one steering, advanced ra- 
pidly towards him. From the three- 
coloured flag—green, white, and red— 
it was easy to recognise the national 
colours of the custom-house, an iso- 
lated station of which was at some 
distance. As the Englishman had 
feared, information alone could have 
put them on the alert. As the swell 
raised Cayetano’s canoe, he was en- 
abled to see the suspicious boat. 
Making a sign of contempt, he 
brandished over his head the har- 
_ he had just picked up; then 

nding down over his oars he gave 
so strong an impetus to the canoe 
that it slid over the waves with the 
rapidity of the flying fish as it skims 
along the surface of the water. 
Cayetano had taken a different direc- 
tion. The custom-house boat, not- 
sens the increased efforts of 
its rowers, far from gaining on him, 
had much trouble to maintain its 
previous distance: this sight cleared 
the darkened brow of the English- 
man., But his security was not com- 
plete until he saw a third boat, which 
shooting suddenly out from behind 
the Isle of Tiburon, followed in the 
same direction as the custom-house 
boat. It was a long, black, narrow 
whaler, which flew along the sea 
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impelled by the efforts of four 
rowers. 

“ Ah! there are my faithful men,” 
exclaimed the Englishman, rubbing 
his hands ; “ they Teva seen my sig- 
nals, and my ingots are in safety.” 

I availed myself of his joy to ask 
him what miracle had so suddenly 
endowed him with the gift of the 
Spanish language. 

* Listen,” said he; “I have be- 
trayed myself, but I think that with 
you my carelessness will have no bad 
results. I exercise a dangerous 
trade,” he added; “not because I 
smuggle, but because this smuggling 
enables me to sell my merchandise 
cheaper than others of my confra- 
ternity, who would already have had 
me assassinated out of jealousy if 
they suspected I was a Spaniard. 


‘The quality of stranger, of English- 


man, is my safeguard. I am part 
proprietor with Don Urbano of the 
cutter which is near here; and thanks 
to the artifice I employ, and which 
the senator confirms to any one who 
will listen to it, the ex-toreadur, the 
ex-primer-espado of the bull-fights at 
Seville, whom you see in my person, 
is on the highroad to fortune and 
prosperity.” 

On these remote coasts, the Mexi- 
can custom-house officers profess the 
deepest respect for armed smugglers. 
At sight ofthe reinforcement coming 
to Cayetano’s assistance, they thought 
they had given the treasury a sufli- 
cient proof of devotion, and tacked 
with admirable coolness. After this 
unforeseen mancuvre, Cayetano’s 
proceedings became inexplicable. He 
continued to row towards a spot 
which the maddesi eourage, the wild- 
est temerity could not hope to pass. 
A seal alone could have donc it. 
Cayetano advanced in that direction 
with a rapidity which dazzled me, 
and without any necessity, since the 
enemy had retreated. Nothing could 
equal the anguish of the unhappy 
Spaniard. A minute more and his 
fortune would be swallowed up. 

“ Oh!” he exclaimed, wringing his 
hands, “fool that Tam! I ought to 
have foreseen this result—I ought to 
have expected it; that man is im- 
placable.” 

“ But what interest can he have in 
this singular manowuyre ?” I asked, 
with astonishment. 

* What interest!” exclaimed the 
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Andalusian; “the man who accom- 
panies the wretch is his friend !” 

So sa ing, he fell back on the 
yrass. 1 seized the telescope which 
fell from his hand. Fascinated b 
this fearful sight, I could not look 
away from it. Still at some distance 
from the breakers, in the midst of 
the fire-coloured mist of the setting 
sun, Cayetano’s bark bounded from 
wave to wave like a deer taking its 
aim before leaping a precipice. Of 
the two men in it, one stood up, then 
seemed to kneel and pray; the other, 
it was Cayetano, made a threatening 
gesture, and at this gesture the man 
sunk down, still supplicating, and 
raising his hands to Heaven. A 
cloud of foam hid the rest of the 
scene from me for a minute, but a 
ery of fearful anguish mingled with 
the terrific concert of the billows 
against the breakers. All this passed 
as quick as thought. The bark, lifted 
up by a wave, seemed to spring per- 
pendicularly out of the water, 
bounded forward, and oscillated an 
instant, balanced between two rocks. 
I saw Cayetano stretch out one arm, 
a body was thrown over the breakers, 
and all disappeared. Some minutes 
afterwards, amidst the foam which 
the setting sun no longer coloured 
with its bloody hue, the remains of a 
boat whirled merrily about like bits 
of straw on the passage of a water- 
spout ; but among these remains no 
human form could be distinguished. 

In the tropics, night comes on 
without twilight: darkness had re- 
placed daylight, and the sky was full 
of innumerable stars; but neither 
the Spaniard nor myself had moved 
astep. Yet in the former, fury had 
succeeded dejection, and he muttered 
the most terrible threats against 
Cayetano. Suddenly I heard a noise ; 
stones seemed to break away beneath 
the footsteps of some one ascending 
the rock, then a head shewed itself 
near us, the water streaming from its 
hair. I recognised Cayetano: he 
was whistling Riego’s march as calmly 
as he had done half-an-hour before. 

In the hands of the Spaniard, who 
bounded up, I heard the snap of a 
Catalonian knife. 

“ Hush!” said I to him, “let him 
first explain himself.” 

“Make yourself easy,” exclaimed 
Cayetano, putting his foot on firm 
ground ; “ your gold is in safety.” 
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“ Where? Where?” exclaimed 
the Spaniard, in the ecstacy of his 
delight. 

* Pépé, to whom I entrusted it, is 
taking care of it.” 

“But where?” again exclaimed 
the Spaniard. 

“ Eh! Caramba! at the bottom of 
the sea.” 

The Spaniard uttered a sort of 
roar. Cayetano continued, without 
appearing to notice the fury of the 
ancient toreador,— 

“TI thought it necessary, I tell 
you; and besides, I have more than 
once been past the breakers which 
surround the Promontory of Souls. 
If this time the boat went to pieces it 
was Pépé’s fault, although in falling 
he also cleared the fatal promontory. 
Go round the breakers, and where 
the water is calm you will see the 
mark I put in order to find the body 
of this dear friend.” 

“ Then,” said the Spaniard, “ my 
ingots are in safety ?” 

“ Did I ever deceive you?” replied 
Cayetano, with an air of wounded 
dignity. “ But you must make haste ; 
your rowers are waiting down below, 
and there is no time to be lost, if you 
do not wish the sharks to prevent 

oor Pépé from rendering you this 
ast service. I did what was neces- 
sary, and I am going to mount my 
horse and ride home. Good night, 
sefiori, we shall meet again! Ah! 
T had forgotten one important matter ; 
all my cigars have got wet in the 
bath I have been taking, and I am 
dying to smoke.” 

Cayetano, already mounted, stretch- 
ed out his hand to the Spaniard, and 
began again to whistle his favourite 
air, but with an appearance of gloomy 

re-occupation, which contradicted 
his affected indifference. He soon 
rode off, striking from his steel sparks 
which shone like distant lightning. 

We hastened to descend to the 
shore, where the Spaniard found his 
men assembled. We entered the 
canoe. As the fisherman had told 
us, we found the sea black and still 
behind the breakers on which the 
boat had struck. We sought some 
time without finding the mark men- 
tioned, and the Spaniard began to 
fear that he had been cheated by the 
smuggler. But the waves which 
broke on the opposite side of the 
rocks fell over upon ours in cascades 
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of fire ; by the phosphorescent light 
which they emitted, a man perceived 
something black floating on the wa- 
ter. It was the piece of cork which 
I had remarked in Cayetano’s hands. 
This indication revealed every thing. 
The Spaniard shrieked with delight ; 
the ingots were there. Following 
the direction of the string which held 
the cork, the pointed boathooks 
seemed to sink into the mud; but 
they soon met with resistance, and, 
after many efforts, the four sailors, 
by the aid of ropes, brought the 
corpse of Pépé to the surface. The 
string fastened to the float was tied 
to the handle of a harpoon, and the 
yoint of the harpoon traversed the 

y clothed in the fatal waistcoat. 
The Spaniard avidly felt the strange 
and mournful buoy; nothing was 
missing. After being stripped of its 
precious deposit, the body, abandoned 
with cool indifference by these piti- 
less men, fell heavily back, throwing 
up a bright foam on the black sur- 
face of the sea. Rays of fire, which 
suddenly converged under the trans- 
parent water towards the spot where 
the body had disappeared, indicated 
that the sharks were about to make 
it their evening meal. 

“Cayetano has accomplished his 
last vengeance like an honest fellow,” 
said the Spaniard, counting his skin 
bags; “and what is more, like a 
clever fellow. I owe him honourable 
satisfaction, and will be hung if the 
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judge can convict him of haying been 
irritated this time.” 

The gold and ingots were trans- 
ported to the cutter, and we once 
more mounted our horses. The 
country was silent all round the 
cabin. The caymans of the lake 
slept on the mud; the reeds alone 
mingled their sighs with the rustle of 
the leaves. ‘The footsteps of our 
horses re-echoed in the distance. As 
we passed at some distance from the 
cabin, I saw Cayetano come to the 
door, attracted by the noise. Ie 
recognised us, and exclaimed,— 

“ Well, seiior, is any thing miss- 
in ?” 

“ No,” replied the Spaniard ; “and 
I 7 you to settle our accounts.” 

“ Ha!” returned Cayetano, “ you 
owe me at least an Easter taper ; 
your gold has had a narrow escape. 
Good night! and remember, that 
smuggling, like war, has cruel neces- 
sities. 

I shall never forget the sneering 
tone of that voice in the midst of the 
darkness. There was something still 
more terrible in the cool irony of the 
murderer than in the outbreaks of 
his anger. I spurred my horse, and 
soon lost sight of that cabin which in 
the morning I had found so smiling 
and picturesque, and which now, in 
the darkness and silence, appeared to 
me fearful and sinister like an ac- 


cursed spot. 
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FAVOURITE HAUNTS AND RURAL STUDIES.* 


Wuewn Wilkie was asked his opinion 
of a work of art by a living con- 
temporary, and of which he was ex- 
pected to say greater things than the 
merit of the composition would seem 
to justify, he generally got out of 
the difficulty by a favourite ex- 
pression, “ An qmusing picture—a 
very amusing picture!” ‘This he 
applied to some of poor Edward 
Bird’s beginnings in art, and with 
such a mysterious air (as was usual 
with him), that the saying went for 
much more than in reality it was 
worth. All that Wilkie meant to 
convey, in most cases, was that the 
conception was good, and the com- 
gga agreeable and entertaining. 
Nor was this common phraseology 
of the great painter altogether devoid 
of compliment. “Lord bless you!” 
said Goldsmith, when somebody had 
discovered all sorts of meaning in 
something he had written, “I only 
meant to be amusing.” 

We have had this story of Wilkie 
brought to mind by a new volume 
from Mr. Edward Jesse, called, Fa- 
vourite Haunts anl Rural Studies. 
Mr. Jesse is an amusing writer. He 
has a capital notion of what a book 
should be about. Ile is a hearty 
lover of Nature. Somewhat gar- 
rulous, it is true ; now and then un- 
trustworthy, and not unoften, in 
Falstaff’s last vein, he “ babbles o° 
green fields.” Wis reading is not 
very deep; there is more of the 
“itinerant surveyor of the Woods 
and Forests” than the “chief libra- 
rian of the British Museum” in all 
he does. He seems to look at books 
out of pure idleness; but then he is 
a good gossip. Izaak Walton would 
have loved him; but he would hardl 
have passed muster, we imagine, wit 
Sir Henry Wotton, another of his 
favourites, of whom he speaks in a 
hearty tone of honest admiration. Mr. 
Jesse has this great merit, he leads you 
into pleasant fields, and kindles old as- 
sociations ; and, better still, contrives 
to set you thinking. But his mo- 
ralising is in the commonest key of 


the “ Ragged Schools ;” good gene- 
ral truths amounting to truisms. 

Let us quarrel as we will with 
Mr. Jesse as “a sage philosopher,” 
dealing out little touches of common 

eneralities, we have no objection to go 
and-in-hand with him as a guide and 
friend. He is just as companionable 
in his book as he is in conversation. 
Hlis honest, hearty, gentlemanly look 
shines through all; and in certain 
ts, where ‘he is better than usual, 
e has evidently worked his snuff- 
box well,—and his, indeed, is a capi- 
tal snuff-box, well supplied, and such 
as “glorious John Dryden,” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Sir Francis 
Chantrey (not to go abroad for 
names), would have loved to have 
dived into. 

After this preliminary eulogium 
on Mr. Jesse, where is our own 
box? We must have it at hand 
before we go any further. Without 
it we are much in the position of the 
boy who was at school with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. ‘There was a boy in my 
class at school,” Sir Walter observed 
to Mr. Rogers, “ who stood always at 
the top; nor could I with all my 
efforts supplant him. Day came after 
day, and still he kept his place, do 
what I would ; till, at length, I ob- 
served that when a question was 
asked him, he always fumbled with 
his fingers at a particular button, in 
the lower part of his waistcoat. To 
remove it, therefore, became expedient 
in my eyes, and, in an evil moment, 
it was removed with a knife. Great 
was my anxiety to know the success 
of my measure; and it succeeded too 
well. When the boy was again 
questioned, his fingers sought again 
for the button, but it was not to be 
found. In his distress he looked 
down for it; it was to be seen no 
more than to be felt. He stood con- 
founded, and I took possession of his 
place; nor did he ever recover it, or 
ever, I believe, suspect who was the 
author of his wrong.” Our box is our 
‘particular button,” without it we are 
only fumbling with ideas. But once 
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again in hand, and the fingers ready 
to perform their proper office, we 
collect our scattered thoughts, the 
pen runs glibly over the paper, and 
our readers brighten with what we 
write. Another pinch! And now let 
us begin to rifle Mr. Jesse’s new work 
of the good things that are in it. 

In many of these visits, or revisits, 
as they should, perhaps, more pro- 
perly be called, Mr. Jesse was accom- 
panied by the Rey. John Mitford, an 
occasional poet, and occasionally a 
poet, but better known as the editor 
of the best edition of the works of 
Gray. We congratulate Mr. Jesse 
on the choice of hiscompanion. Mr. 
Mitford is well ve in English 
literature, has an excellent taste, a 
good memory, and altogether the 
very person we ourselves would ask 
to accompany us to places made il- 
lustrious by the residence of men 
eminent for their genius and virtues. 

Mr. Jesse opens his book with a 
quotation from Horace, “ Libet jacere 
modo,” &c., and then goes on to tell 
us how fond he continues to be of 
country scenes and a country re- 
sidence :— 


“* My motto well expresses my fond- 
ness for the country, and which advanc- 
ing age has never for a moment dimi- 
nished. When away from it I do not 
hear the autumnal song of the robin, or 
see the congregation of the swallows, 
the silvery moon shining over the va- 
poury grass, and those tints of the setting 
sun which, at this period of the year 
(October), are so striking. To be sure 
they afford us hints that winter is ap- 
proaching, but then winter has its charms, 
and with the new year every day serves 
to remind us that we are advancing ra- 
pidly to the joyous spring ; and with the 
spring the flowers burst forth, the birds 
sing, all nature smiles with its fresh 
verdure, and my walks and rides are 
renewed to those spots to which some 
interest is attached, or from which some 
view is to be admired. 

“There are, indeed, few neighbour- 
hoods, around which something of in- 
terest may not be discovered, unknown, 
perhaps, to many ; and that of Windsor, 
I think, is one of them. WhenI have 
mentioned places to which a little cu- 
riosity and research have led me, persons 
residing near them have expressed their 
surprise at not having heard of them be- 
fore ; and I, therefore, now propose to 
describe some of those I have visited 
during the last summer. What has in- 
terested me may interest others,” 
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Railroads, he tells us, are par- 
ticularly disagreeable to him :— 


‘* In these days of rapid travelling by 
railroads, it has often struck me that 
many of those interesting spots to which 
the traveller was formerly enticed by the 
convenience of coaches passing near them, 
and the comfort to be found in small 
country inns, will now be seldom visited, 
All the world seem to be hurrying from 
one point to a far distant one, intent only 
on transacting some business, or in pay- 
ing visits to friends or relations. Objects 
and places of interest are consequently 
but little sought after, except they happen 
to be near the terminus of a railroad, or 
in the neighbourhood of the place at 
which the traveller is sojourning, ‘The 
steady, well-ordered coach, which used 
to deposit me at a country inn, where I 
found a cheerful fire, great civility and 
cleanliness, with good fare and a smiling 
welcome, is at present seldom to be met 
with. Now, if I want to visit a place 
celebrated as having been the abode of 
one of our great poets, philosophers, or 
statesmen, I must deposit myself in a 
jingling fly, cross the country at a slow 
pace, and at a considerable expense, and 
then find myself at what was once a 
flourishing inn, in a room chilled for 
want of fires and customers, and with po- 
verty and desolation staring me in the 
face. ‘This is one of the consequences of 
railroads.” 


IIaving vented his spleen against 
railroads in prose (not like Words- 
worth, who does it in verse), he pro- 
ceeds to describe some of the homes 
and haunts of the poets (as Mr. 
Howitt would call them) not easily 
accessible since people began to travel 
by steam. One of the first of these 
visits was to Beaconsfield, in Buck- 
inghamshire, rendered interesting 
from the graves of two great Ed- 
munds—Edmund Waller and Ed- 
mund Burke. Waller’s monument 
is in the churchyard. It is formed 
of white marble, over which a cover- 
ing of dark stone, in imitation of a 
pall or curtain, is drawn. On the 
top of this rises a small obelisk, sup- 
ported by skulls, and the whole is 
overshadowed by a large walnut-tree, 
which is the crest of the family, and 
which might otherwise be considered 
an uncommon tre¢ to be found in 
consecrated ground. 


* From the churchyard we went,” he 
says, ‘to see Hall Barns, the residence 
of the poet. We found it to be a hand- 
some square brick-house, ornamented with 
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pilasters, and stone dressings to the win- 
dows, and surrounded with the scenery 
of a park, diversified with undulated 
ground and plantations. The gardens 
retain much of their original character, 
consisting of broad terrace walks of gravel 
or grass, sheltered by lofty screens of 
laurel and yew. A small lake, in the 
formal shape of the time, is seen at the 
bottom, with a banquetting-house at the 
upper end of it, surrounded by an ex- 
tensive lawn, and adorned with temples 
and summer-houses. At the extremity 
of the walk, we entered a wood of beeches, 
and laurels, and hollies, in which the 
ground is much varied, and the walks 
conducted with taste, so as to shew with 
advantage both the immediate and more 
distant views. From two of these points, 
long vistas are seen leading in different 
directions, amongst which the most strik- 
ing is one in which several avenues of 
lofty beech, fringed with fine laurel- 
hedges, meet in the central point, where 
is an open temple, supported by Corinth- 
ian pillars, dedicated to Vnus. The 
whole groveis surrounded with a broad 
grass terrace, commanding views into 
the park and the surrounding scenery. 
The design is pleasing and elegant, formed 
after the taste of those times, which ad. 
mitted a more regular und systematic plan 
than would be approved of in the present 
day. In short, it was one of those scenes 
decorated by the hand of taste, in which 
we might suppose Milton’s Comus, or 
The Faithful Shepherdess, to have been 
acted, as The Aminta and Pastor Fido 
were in the more genial and luxuriant 
gardens of Italy.” 


We may add, while Waller is the 
subject, that the poet’s library was 
sold within the last twenty years. 
The books were curious, but the 
catalogue was badly drawn up, and 
the sale only known to a few country 
booksellers, who, purchasin pe 
sold for waste- paper what they 
bought at waste-paper prices. When 
the sale got wind it was too late, and 
Waller's books are now—no one 
knows where. 

At Horton in Buckinghamshire, 
Milton’s father held a house under 
the Earl of Bridgewater, for whom 
Comus was written by the great poet. 
Here the poet ake for five years, 
here he is said to have read all the 
Greek and Latin writers, and here 
his mother was buried. Horton is, 
therefore, an interesting place. “ It 


was chiefly for the purpose,” says 
Mr. Jesse, “ of seeing the resting- 
place of the mother of the great poet 
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that I visited Horton, and also to 
ascertain whether there were any 
remains of the house in which she 
resided.” Nor was the visit, he tells 
us, an uninteresting one :— 


“The first sight of the church and 
churchyard is very striking. In the lat- 
ter there are two fine yew-trees, said to 
be male and female, and the thick walls, 
made of large massive bricks, are covered 
with ivy, and elder bushes growing 
against them. The church is a good 
specimen of the early English style of 
architecture. The Norman arch, as you 
enter the church at Horton, is extremely 
beautiful. The outer ornaments are zig 
zag, and the centre one a sort of backbone ; 
I do not know what else to call it. The 
whole arch is in a fine state of preserva- 
tion, and very curious. The thing of 
greatest interest in the church is the slab 
which covers the grave of the mother of 
the poet. Her name and the time of her 
death are inscribed on it. There is also 
an ancient font in the church, with a 
slight ornament on the upper rim. A 
portion of the churchyard wall is built of 
what are called in the neighbourhood 
Roman bricks, Milton came to Horton 
when he left the University of Cam. 
bridge; and we can well fancy him, then 
possessed of youth and beauty of person, 
sitting in the village church with his 
parents, with that appearance of a sedate 
student for which he was said to be ree 
markable. 

“« We were shewn the house in which 
Milton resided. It is of course much al- 
tered, and, probably, but little of the 
original tenement remains. The garden 
contains the stump of an old apple-tree, 
still called ‘ Milton’s tree,’ and under the 
shade of which he is said to have sat.” 


About two miles from Agmonde- 
sham, or Amersham, on the road to 
Uxbridge, is the pretty village of 
Chalfont St. Giles. ere Milton 
took refuge from the plague, and 
here Elwood the Quaker, who had 
taken the house for him, first saw a 
complete copy of Paradise Lost :— 


“ Passing the vicarage,” says Mr. 
Jesse, ‘a modest structure, in harmony 
with the rest of the village, and approach- 
ing the very outskirts of the place, you 
come to the small, humble tenement, 
where the immortal author of Paradise 
Lost was contented to reside, and which 
is now inhabited by one who obtains his 
livelihood by measuring yards of cloth 
instead of feet of verse; in short, Mil. 
ton’s house is now the residence of a 
tailor. Those persons who have seen 
drawings of it teken a few years ago, 
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will not easily recognise it at first sight ; 
for the porch, its distinguishing feature, 
has been taken down, and with it much 
of the character of the ancient dwellings 
of that time is lost. The house, in size, 
is somewhat between the farm-house and 
cottage, probably once the residence of a 
small yeoman. In the interior it appears 
to have received little or no alteration. 
On entering the passage you see a long, 
low room to the left, which was a kitchen, 
and opposite to it one rather smaller, 
which Milton in all probability occupied. 
Over these are bed-chambers, to which 
you ascend by an old oaken staircase. 
The room over the sitting-room is com- 
paratively lofty, and is supposed to have 
been the bed-room of the poet. Behind 
this is a small chamber, and these form 
the entire little domicile. In all pro- 
bability, the interior of the house is at 
the present time very little different from 
what it was in Milton's.” 


This is interesting, and surely will 
induce many to visit Chalfont St. 
Giles before Time, or the more de- 
structive hand of man, shall have 
removed the residence of the great 
epic poet of our nation. 

Binfieldin Berkshire, or Binfield in 
the Forest, as it is sometimes called, 
is a favourite haunt with many be- 
sides Mr. Jesse. Here Pope's father 
had a house, and “ Here Pope Sung.” 
Disappointed by the sudden blast of 
Popish prosperity at the Revolution, 
the father quitted his trade (he was 
a linen-draper, it is said), and re- 
tired to Binfield in Windsor Forest 
with about 20,0007. Conscientiously 
determined noi to entrust it to the 
government, he found no better use 
than that of locking it up in a chest, 
and taking from it what his expenses 
required. His life was long, and 
when his son came to the inheritance, 
little was left of the 20,0002. Mr. 
Jesse describes the house, but he says 
nothing ofthe chest. We remember 
looking for it when we were there. 
Hear, however, Mr. Jesse :— 


“There can be no doubt but that a 
great part of the original house has been 
pulled down, and upon the site of which 
the present mansion has been erected. 
Pope's study. however, still remains, and 
iss now the housekeeper’s room, with 
some of the original offices attached to it. 
It is a very small room on the ground 
floor, lighted with one window, and at 
present rendered rather dark by a large 
screen oflaurels, Such as itis, however, 
we viewed it with great interest,” 


The tree on which the inscription, 
“ Here Pope Sung,” was placed, Mr. 
Jesse tells us, no longer exists. The 
spot on which it stood is still pointed 
out. “The view from it was very 
extensive.” 

It deserves to be remembered, as 
Mr. Jesse remarks, that from Windsor 
Castle the residences of three of our 
greatest poets may be seen, viz. those 
of Milton, Pope, and Gray,—Horton, 
Binfield, and Stoke Poges. 


** The house where Gray lived is now 
standing, and has been enlarged by its 
present amiable proprietor, Mr. Penn, 
who is also the proprietor of the fine 
house and park adjoining. Indeed the 
church and its interesting churchyard 
may be said to be within the park, the 
old manorial house, the seat of the Hun- 
tingdons and Hattons, having formerly 
been immediately behind them. ‘The 
estate was purchased by the son of the 
celebrated William Penn, and a portion 
of the spreading elm tree under which he 
stood when he made his compact with 
the North American Indians is still care- 
fully preserved by the family.” 


Gray and his Elegy bring many to 
Stoke Poges. Mr. Jesse’s description 
will not reduce the number of poetic 
pilgrims to the grave of the great 
poet :— 


** Close to the pretty lodge leading to 
the church, and in a well-kept and en. 
closed garden, is a cenotaph erected to 
the memory of Gray, by Mr. Penn of 
Stoke Park. Upon this his name is in- 
scribed, together with some extracts from 
his poems. From the high bank on which 
the cenotaph is placed, we look down 
into one of those deep lanes, so full of 
beauty, and see pretty ferns growing out 
of the red sandstone rocks, with wild 
violets, strawberries, and other plants in- 
termixed. In another direction, and across 
a field, is Gray’s churchyard, almost sur- 
rounded with high fir-trees covered with 
ivy, which give a pleasing gloom in sum- 
mer to the spot. It is impossible to ap- 
proach it without feeling that it is a spot 
calculated to have inspired the poet with 
those feelings which drew from him his 
beautiful and well-known Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, Here he wrote, 
here he wandered, and here he was 
buried. But where is his monument? 
We may look for it in vain either in 
the church or churchyard. There is, in- 
deed, the tomb of ‘ the careful tender 
mother of many children, one of whom 
had the misfortune to survive her.’ That 
child was Thomas Gray, the poet. In 
that simple tomb his ashes repose with 
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those of the mother be so affectionately 
loved. Strangers from all parts of Great 
Britain, and many from different quarters 
of the world, who so constantly visit 
Stoke Poges, led there by their admira- 
tion of the poet, return disappointed at 
not finding a record to his memory in the 
church. ‘The parish register has, indeed, 
the following entry: * Thomas Gray, 
Esq. was buried August 5th, 1771.’ A 
stone on the wall of the church tells us 
that we are standing near the tomb of the 
poet.” 


We beg to differ from Mr. Jesse, 
and have no wish to see a modern 
monument to Gray in the church of 
Stoke Poges. The whole church, 
and churchyard, and country around, 
is one great and enduring monument 
to Gray. “Si monumentum requi- 
ris, circumspice.” THis mother’s tomb 
(with the poet's beautiful inscription 
upon it) is sufficient of itself: — 


“ Beneath a rude and nameless stone he 
lies, 

To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring 
eyes.” 


Ilow much more beautiful is Pope’s 
* Et Sibi,” at the foot of the monu- 
ment he erected to his parents in 
the church at Twickenham, than 
Bishop Warburton’s tasteless monu- 
ment to the poet in the same church, 
with the bantering lines upon it 
written in a jest !— 


“ Heroes and kings your distance keep, 
In peace let one poor poet sleep, 
Who never flatter’d folks like you. 
Let Iorace blush, and Virgil too.” 


We prefer the “Et Sibi,” and 
think the inscription somewhat irre- 
verend, though a bishop set it up. 

Gray leads us on to Rton. Eve 
thing in Eton and around it is full 
of interest. We shall, however, con- 
tent ourselves with a few extracts 
from this part of Mr. Jesse’s book, 
describing places and portraits not 
generally seen : — 


“ The provost’s dining-hall is a wains- 
coted room of fine proportions; and I 
feel some degree of shame in being 
obliged to remark that it is cruelly dis- 
figured by white paint, and dishonoured 
by a sash-window. When we look back 


to the time in which it was built, and to 

the munificence of the founder, it is 

impossible not to express surprise that 

such bad taste should have heen shewn, 
VOL, XXXY. NO. CCY. 
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and still more that it should be suffered 
to continue. The process of removing 
= from oak panelling is now so well 

nown, and so easily and cheaply accom- 
plished, that it is to be hoped the oak 
wainscoat, so characteristic of former 
times, will again be seen. And then 
who can contemplate the monstrosity of a 
sash - window in such a room without 
regret ! 

‘* There are many portraits of much 
interest in this room, and some of them 
extremely curious. ‘There is one of 
Queen Elizabeth, quite ugly enough and 
odd enough to be original and true. * * * 

“ But let us turn to the portrait of 
that philosophical-looking man, resting 
his head on his hand, and with a forehead 
and eye full of fine thought. It is Sir 
Henry Wotton. 

“« He was fond of angling, and a good 
angler ; and, perhaps, his happiest hours 
were those when, seated on the banks of 
the Thames with his friend Izaac Walton, 
he beguiled the time with pleasant talk, 
and in composing some of those exquisite 
ditties which have been printed since his 
decease, and are still read with so much 
pleasure. With what immortality has 
not dear old Izaac Walton embalmed the 
memory and consecrated the trade of a 
linendraper! Odd enough we should 
think it nowadays to see a provost of 
Eton—a dignitary of the Church—and a 
linendraper in the same punt, bobbing for 
eels, or hooking gudgeons! * * * 

** But let us look at that portrait of a 
man with a hat like a coalscuttle, and a 
gilded mace in front of him. Certainly 
Fortune plays queer tricks, and here is an 
instance of her whimsical disposition. 
The picture is of one John Rouse, Speaker 
in Cromwell’s parliament, and, in due 
course of time, Provost of Eton. Crom. 
well, with his usual and fine affectation 
of respect for the rights of his subjects, 
none of the sincerest, left it to the fellows 
of Eton to choose their own provost. 
At the same time, however, he conveyed 
a delicate hint that if they could find a 
berth for his Speaker it might be none the 

worse for them.” 


Over the mantelpiece is a portrait 
of the late provost, Dr. Goodall, 
painted by Jackson, and thought ex- 
tremely like. Old Etonians will be 
glad to hear what Mr. Jesse has to 
say in favour of the provost they 
were under :— 


“ Dr. Goodall was essentially a good- 
tempered, merry-hearted man. There 
was a pleasant joyousness in him which 
Setuednal overflowed in his face. In- 
deed, his countenance was illuminated 
with an almost perpetual smile. Severity 

D 
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and gravity never became hit ; and it 
seemed an odd caprice of Fortune by 
which such a jovial spirit was invested 
with the solemn dignity of a schoolmaster. 
Even now, as I stand and look at the 
canvass, I fancy I can hear his pleasant 
laugh ; and find myself melting away 
into an involuntary smile at the recol- 
lections which the sight of his happy face 
brings back. 

“« He was a most pleasant companion, 
and that man must have been indeed 
dull who could stay long in Dr. Goodall’s 
company without catching the infection 
of his infinite fun, and kindling at the 
cheerful vivacity and sperkling blaze of 
his wit. He was exceedingly rich in 
anecdote, and an incomparable teller of a 
story. Yet was he not deficient in the 
higher and graver accomplishments. He 
was a ready, acute, and graceful scholar ; 
a man of various and extensive reading, 
as well as of singular powers of memory. 
He discharged the duties of provost with 
a dignified grace and remarkable urbanity, 
—a man of such elegance of manners, 
that even in a king’s court you could not 
help remarking him for the nobility of 
his deportment, and the exceeding and 
most attractive sweetness of his voice,”’ 


The new library at Eton, and the 
busts of old Etonians in the school- 
room, are novel features in the Col- 
lege, and not ill-referred to by Mr. 
Jesse in the following passage : — 


** In concluding this notice of Eton, I 
may mention that one of the most re- 
markable improvements that have taken 
— there lately, is the erection of a 

andsome library for the use of the boys. 
There is but one fault to be found with 
this building, which is beautiful in archi- 
tectural design, and in good taste,—-itis not 
large pee. § and it ought to have some 
extra rooms attached to it as places of 
deposit for works of art, antiquities, &c. 
For, unless I have greatly miscalculated 
the feelings of Eton men, and overrated 
the influence of Eton, the present library, 
with its two small auxiliary rooms, will 
very soon be found inadequate for the 
reception of the gifts of its grateful 
Alumni. 

** It is also impossible not to be struck, 
on going into the great or upper school of 
the boys, with the fine vista of busts of 
Eton worthies, which now line the walls 
of ghat room. It is a singular proof of 
the rapid facility with which a fortunate 
idea when once hit upon may be carried 
out; that, although this noble room 
seems likely within a short time to be 
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thronged with the images of Eton’s chosen 
sons, yet the collection has been made 
by gratuitous and spontaneous bounty 
within a year or two.” 


But Mr. Jesse has not restricted 
his favourite places, as we have hi- 
therto done, to the homes and haunts 
of a few ts; he varies his 
volume with sketches of a different 
character. Here is a description of 
Hampden, in Buckinghamshire, the 
seat of John Hampden, the great 
zealot of rebellion :— 


* But let me now condact my reader 
to the ancient seat of the Hampdens, 
The house is large, but its style of archi- 
tecture sufficiently mean and ugly. On 
entering it, however, its external ap- 
pearance is forgotten, by seeing rooms, 
maty of them of just proportion and con- 
siderable beauty. The fine old porch 
also is well worthy of notice, and the 
hall contains many objects of interest, 
and has a gallery round it, as was the 
custom in those days, opening into the 
principal bed-chambers. In the sitting 
rooms are many memorials of the pa- 
triot’s family, as well as of Oliver Crom- 
well. One of the latter is a pleasing por- 
trait of him when a boy, and is very like 
the numerous pictures taken in bis more 
advanced age. A second is a full length, 
with a truncheon in his right hand, while 
his left rests on a helmet, with a boy tying 
his sash. There is also a small bust of 
Hampden carved in ivory, extremely well 
executed, and said to have been done in 
his life-time. It represents him as a 
thin, long-visaged man, with whiskers, 
and is very unlike the portraits said to 
be of him. 

“In the upper gallery, looking to the 
south, are many curious relics of the fa- 
mily, and a considerable number of 
books ; amongst which are numerous vo- 
lumes of scholastic divinity, and other 
philosophical treatises written in Latin, 
which ge probably were collected by 
Hampden himself; that class of books 
being characteristic of the libraries of 
his time.* 

“From the windows of this gallery 
there is a good view of the distant coun- 
try, and a long avenue of chestnut-trees, 
with some beech intermixed. Queen 
Elizabeth was entertained here during 
one of her progresses, and some rooms 
were then said to have been built for her 
greater accommodation. ‘The bed in 
which she slept still remains, and indeed 
the whole room is nearly in the same 
state in which it was when she occupied 
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it. It has considerable architectural 
beauty, and ofa style I have seen no- 
where else, and which might be copied 
with the best effect. In order to procure 
the queen a more convenient access to 
the house, an avenue was cut through a 
wood, which is still called the ‘ Queen’s 
gap.’ 

“The more ancient part of the house 
is replete with interest. Besides the 
porch I have mentioned, the visitor 
should see the butteries and bakeries, 
and the charming old kitchen, which af- 
fords a proof of the hospitalities of the 
olden times, when barons of beef and 
whole sheep were roasted, flanked by 
geese, turkeys, and poultry, in abund- 
ance. I may add in conclusion, that 
with the exception of Knowle, Hard. 
wicke, Hever, and Haddon, there are 
few places which can afford more plea. 
sure and deeper interest than Hampden, 
and it will amply repay a visit to it. It 
is about seven miles from High Wy- 
combe. 

“ Before I quit Hampden, I must 
draw the attention of the visitor to a 
noble lime-tree standing near the church. 
It is in full vigour, and the situation in 
which it is seen is quite perfect. No- 
thing encroaches upon ‘it, and it may 
therefore be viewed in all its just pro- 
portions. The extremities of its branches 
extend thirty-six yurds, and its girth is 
twenty-three feet. It is, without excep- 
tion, the most perfect and beautiful tree 
of the kind I have yet seen, Indeed, 
till I had seen it, 1 had always believed 
that the lime-tree, supposed to have been 
the largest in England, was at Moor 
Park, There is one also, hardly excelled, 
of the same species, at Mr. Heber’s seat 
at Hodnett in Shropshire.” 


The village church in which the 
great zealot of rebellion is buried, is 
one of the most peaceful in Eng- 
land; Gray might have written his 
Elegy before it, and found as fine a 
subject for a stanza on the grave of 
the real Hampden of the great civil 
wars, as he has done on the grave of 
the imaginary “ Village Hampden,” 
in the churchyard of Stoke Poges. 

Among the Rural Studies is one 
called “The Nightingale Catcher,” 
which we sball quote almost entire. 
It has all the merits and defects of 
Mr. Jesse’s style, and all his heart 
and conscientious sympathy with 
Nature :— 


‘In a former work I have noticed the 
respective characters of rat and mole- 
catchers, exactly such as I have met 
with, and no two characters can be more 
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distinct. I may now add a third, who 
have a placid, untiring appearance or 
aspect, exercising patience like fisher. 
men, for the hour together. I reter to 
bird.catchers, such as we see them in 
the fields around London, contentedly 
awaiting fortuitous flocks of goldfinches, 
linnets, and red-poles, with hopes as vi- 
sionary and deceptive as those of the ex- 
pectant disciple of Walton himself. I 
have frequently talked to these men, as 
they have been seated with a long string 
in their hands, ready to close the net 
should any unlucky birds settle within 
its range. I always approach them with 
great caution, fearful that my intrusion 
may drive away the expected prey ; but 
it is extraordinary how little apprehensive 
they seem of this being the case. In 
fact, they appear by no means anxious to 
conceal themselves, trusting to the fascin- 
ating powers of their call-birds. These 
are arranged round the net, and evi- 
dently shew a spiteful pleasure in get- 
ting their wild brethren into the same 
scrape with themselves. They jug and 
sing, and flutter and call, with extraordi- 
nary energy, and which increases as they 
hear themselves responded to at a dis- 
tance. As the wild birds approach, the 
call is changed ; and many of these lat- 
ter settle on the net, as if unable to resist 
the allurements of the others. 

‘© These bird-catchers, as I have 
already remarked, are patient, untiring 
men, fond of descanting on the relative 
merits of their call-birds, some of which 
have a large price put uponthem. They 
are generally Spitalfields weavers, but 
sometimes teen ; thus having em. 
ployment when birds cannot be caught. 
They appear to be an industrious, sober 
race of men. 

‘* The nightingale catcher, on the con- 
trary, is generally a stealthy, downcast 
vagabond, most justly detested by all 
owners of groves, plantations, and hedge« 
rows, possessing any good tuste, within 
twenty miles ofthe metropolis. I knew 
one of these men, who passed much of 
his time in the spring in the pretty lanes 
of Buckinghamshire, trapping the ‘ merry 
nightingales’ as they 


* Answer’d and provok'd each other's 
song.’ 


He was a hard-featured, uneducated 
man, looking very like a veteran poacher ; 
in which occupation, I was informed, he 
was very expert. Much of his time had 
been passed in woods and coppices, in 
trapping any good songsters he heard in 
the breeding season; such as thrushes, 
blackbirds, woodlarks, and blackcaps ; 
and it was extraordinary in how short a 
time he tamed them and brought them to 
resume their song. I have seen a nights 
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ingale a few days after it was caught 
take its food out of his lips, but he ke).t 
his method of taming a secret. 


“« The nightingale catcher’s season is 
very short, but he makes the most of it ; 
and it is greatly to be regretted, that in 
the exercise of his craft, he deprives so 
many persons of those exquisite cadences 
which are justly appreciated by all lovers 
of harmony and nature. 

** But let me draw the picture of a 
nightingale catcher from the life; not 
the one I have already referred to, but 
one who pursued his calling for many 
years in the sweet groves and tangled 
thickets of a delightful neighbourhood. 
To look at or to meet him, it would be 
supposed that a more guileless or dili- 
gent hind could not be seen. His work 
began early in the morning, for the com- 
mencement of it was as soon as two or 
three o’clock. ‘Ihe only questionable 
symptom about him was a shooting-coat, 
deep in the pockets of which he con- 
cealed the instruments and entangle. 
ments of his calling, and the most irre- 
sistible enticements, The frogs which 
the amiable Walton recommended as 
baits were not more tempting to the fish, 
than the impaled mealworm to the gen- 
tle songster which it was unhappily des- 
tined to allure. The ‘sweetly plaintive 
song’ is heard, the trap is set, and soon 
down drops the deluded victim to seize 
the bait ; sweet bird, in an instant if you 
touch it, your rich, powerful, yet softand 
gentle cadences are stopped. Those 
wild wood-notes that no art can imitate, no 
inferior organisation equal, will be heard 
no more; you will enjoy the charms of 
liberty no longer. But see, something 
alarms him, and the bait is left untouched. 
It is the strange sight of intruding man 
in these secluded haunts. The bird has 
quitted the snowy and fragrant thorn 
bush, where he had sung his song of 
love, and renews his warbling at a short 
distance, for the spot has been fixed on 
where he hopes to allure a mate, and he 
is loth to quit its neighourhood. And 
how does the trapper act in this emer- 
gency? Astoneor a clod is thrown into 
the thicket where the bird is singing, in 
hopes of driving it again into the bush 
where the traps are laid. But this fails, 
and you would fancy another bird was 
singing on the very thorn, That soft, 
long note so well sustained, can scarce 
proceed from any other source than that 
of*some kindred nightingale, and yet 
variety is wanting. ‘The same soft strain 
is again and again repeated, but it stops 
far short of reality. It is the mocking 
trapper himself who whistles to allure. 
Well has he learnt his part as far as the 

ower of human imitation will go. Fail- 
ing to bring his victim back by force, he 
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uses gentler means and imitates the well. 
accustumed notes. ‘Ihe bird is deceived 
by the sounds, and is jealous of a rival in 
his own domain (he is jealous in the ex. 
treme in the pairing season), and quickly 
returns to his former retreat. Suddenly 
the rival ceases, and the bait is forthwith 
perceived, and, as the songster’s sense of 
jealousy and anger was roused by a 
fancied rival, so now is his appetite of 
hunger equally excited by the tempting 
mealworm on the ground before him, 
Alas, the die is cast! up springs the trap, 
quick and with a sharp sound! The 
morning is so serene and still, that the 
noise is beard around. A blackbird flies 
from the clump hard by with clamorous 
vociferation. The thrush on yonder spray 
ceases its song, and a roving squirrel 
scampers along the green sward to mount 
the nearest tree to conceal himself in an 
ivy-tangled bough ; while a rabbit stands 
upright, with ears erect and anxious, then 
quickly darts towards his hole, That 
momentary sound is fatal to the nightin- 
gale. The trapper hears it, and exults at 
his success, for pity finds no place in his 
heart. His prize is gained. Poor flut- 
tering bird! your large dark eye is full 
of fear and misery, and your tender form 
can ill sustain those desperate, but inef- 
fectual struggles for liberty. And so the 
result will prove. 

“The trapper seizes his prey, and 
grasps it warily and tenderly, but firmly, 
and secures it in a canvass bag which he 
places in his hat, while he then prepares 
for further depredations on the race. 
Who will not now pity the poor captive, 
so lately free as the air, and unrestrained 
as its own wild melody ?” 


Here is a little touch or two from 
Nature, true as a Ruysdael or an 
Hobbema. We may add, that it is 
by very far the best in the whole 
volume :— 


** Those only, indeed, who have wan- 
dered amongst the hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Windermere lake, can form an 
idea of the — pretty rills which trickle 
along their rocky beds, and which are 
clothed with a variety of ferns and other 
plants. After rain, these mountain- 
streams dash and foam with the utmost 
turbulence ; but at other times they pur- 
sue their course, sparkling over the rough 
inequalities of their channel. Here nu- 
merous mosses may be found, and all 
around Nature has furnished a dessert for 
her rustic children. Wild raspberries 
are met with in great profusion, ns well 
as the little Alpine strawberries, and 
bilberries, and in every direction huge 
wild cherry-trees may be seen covered 
with fruit, These spots are haunted by 
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blackbirds and thrushes, and, indeed, by 
many other birds, who feast on the fruits 
thus liberally bestowed. Higher up the 
hills, huge masses of rock project, fre. 
quently grasped by the roots of some 

iant oak, looking like the claws of a 
alee bird. Underneath the rock, a 

ew-tree may be seen with its spreading 

ranches and sombre tints, forming a 
pleasing contrast with the grey surface 
of the projecting rock. This is no fan- 
ciful description, but true to nature, and 
taken on the spot during a pleasing walk, 
on a delightful evening, with those whose 
affection and kindness added so much to 
my enjoyment of the lake scenery.” 


Windermere is a good way off 
from either Berks or Bucks, but we 
can forgive Mr. Jesse; the picture is 
any thing but an intrusion in the 
volume. 

The account of Burnham beeches, 
near Bulstrode, deserves transcription, 
for there are few finer sylvan scenes 
to be found in the whole of England. 
The lanes that lead to it are extremely 
picturesque :— 


“It is difficult to give the reader such 
a description of these trees as will enable 
him to form a just idea of them. Some 
of them are of gigantic growth, and of 
most picturesque character. From their 
huge trunks, boughs of a size little in- 
ferior to the parent stem throw far and 
wide their horizontal shade, while their 
no less massive roots, rising above the 
soil in solid blocks, or twisting their 
gnarled talons deep into the ground, shew 
at once the firmness with which these 
vegetable monsters are fixed, the power 
with which they can resist the fury of the 
storm, and the distance from which they 
derive that vital nourishment, which is 
seen alike in their strength and their 
beauty ; in the tenacity of their fibrous 
growth, and the splendour of their luxu- 
riant foliage. 

“ While on the subject of Burnham 
beeches, I may be allowed to venture an 
opinion that this very interesting wood 
would have lost much of its present cha- 
racter, had there been a great admixture 
of oak and other trees init, I have long 
thought that in making plantations an 
clumps of trees, there should be groups 
of different species kept entirely distinct 
from each other in order to produce a 
good effect. Clusters of beech, protecting 
the evergreen hollies under them, such 
as we see them at Bearwood in Berkshire, 
in some parts of Windsor Great Park, and 
at Burnham, are more striking than they 
would be if contrasted closely with other 
trees. I know nothing finer of the sort 
than the group of noble Scotch firs in Sir 
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Henry Fletcher’s park near Walton on 
Thames, with its heronry on their tops. 
The ash neither combines well with the 
oak or beech, and yet I was much struck 
with a wood composed entirely of fine 
ash-trees in Devonshire, on the slope of 
a hill, the ground underneath them being 
covered with the wild blue columbine in 
full blossom. In the early spring the 
case is different, for then almost all trees 

ut forth their light and cheerful green 
eaves ; but in the autumn we then see the 
bare and leafless horse-chestnuts, syca- 
mores, and limes, and frequently the ash, 
if there has been an early frost, while the 
oak retains its fresh verdure, and the 
beech is glowing with all the charms of 
its orange tints. Even a clump of the 
copper-beech, and another of birch, with 
their silvery stems and pendant boughs, 
produce a far better effect than they 
would if mixed with other trees.” 


Mr. Jesse recommends a visit to 
the old Treaty House at Uxbridge, 
but his account of the place is meagre 
in the extreme. A friend has sup- 
plied us wth a sketch of his own, in- 
finitely superior. We can safely 
recommend it to Mr. Jesse for his 
new edition. 


Op Treaty House at Uxpripare. 


August 1846. 

I made a very pleasant trip the 
other day to Drayton, Cowley, Hill- 
ingdon, and Uxbridge. I went to 
Drayton by the train of the Great 
Western Railway, which leaves at 
four in the afternoon, and usually 
performs the journey in twenty mi- 
nutes from the time of starting. On 
my arrival at the station I took an 
outside seat on the Uxbridge omni- 
bus, resolving to return on foot to 
Drayton in the cool of the evening, 
and in time for the last train, which 
I found, on referring to the time- 
bill, left Drayton for London at ten 
minutes past nine. The ride was a 
very pleasant one, with rich hay and 
bean-fields on either side, and trees 
in full foliage as far as the eye could 
reach. 

I was induced to make this little 
afternoon's trip for several reasons. 
There was something to see at all 
the places,—something to recall the 
past: fonts, graves, and old garden 
walls; and one celebrated house, made 
memorable in English history as the 
meeting-place of the commissioners, 
who assembled at Uxbridge in the 
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year 1644, to effect a treaty between 
King Charles I. and his parliament,— 
the most celebrated treaty (though 
ineffectual in its results) ever at- 
tempted to be made on English 
ground. 

The distance is a short one between 
Drayton and Uxbridge, four and 
a-half miles; and the church clock 
at Uxbridge was striking five when 
the driver of the omnibus informed 
me, with a touch of his hat, that this 
was Uxbridge, that my fare was a 
shilling, and that the Crown Inn I 
had been asking for was at the bot- 
tom of the town, on my left hand, 
and on this side the bridge. I was 
soon there, and meeting with great 
civility in my inquiries to see the 
house, I ordered tea, and began a 
careful examination of what was once 
the old Treaty House at Uxbridge. 

The Treaty House at Uxbridge, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the Place 
House of the hamlet, is a brick man- 
sion of the time of James I., plea- 
santly situated on the banks of the 
river Colne, a clear and winding 
stream, dividing Middlesex from 
Buckinghamshire. It was built, I 
believe, by Sir John Bennet; and, 
in 1644, when the commissioners met 
there, is described as “ Mr. Carr's 
house, a very fair house, lately Sir 
John Bennet’s.” I was happy to 
find myself in a house so celebrated. 
What they call the treaty-rooms, I 
found wainscoted with oak divided 
into panels, with the common charac- 
teristics of the time of James L., and 
two good James I. chimneypieces 
reaching to the ceiling, with oak 
pilasters and compartments, boldy 
and even richly carved. ‘The best 
was in a bed-room looking on the 
ard. I observed as well two good 
ay, or recessed windows, richly or- 
namented ; and wherever I looked 
there was much to recall the past and 
the celebrated persons who assem- 
bled here on so great an occasion. 
The commissioners on either side 
were sixteen in number. Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde, afterwards the great 
Lord-chancellor Clarendon, was one 
of fhe king’s commissioners; and Sir 
Harry Vane and Whitelock (the 
Memorialist), two of the parliament- 
ary commissioners. Hyde and White- 
lock began the study of the law to- 
gether, with equal advantages of 
fortune and opportunity, Hyde 
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used the cause of the king, 
Whitelocke that of the parliament ; 
and both left Histories of their times 
behind them: one dry, but particu- 
larly faithful ; the other inaccurate, 
but full of those nice discriminations 
of character which has acquired for 
him the appellation of the Lord- 
chancellor of Human Nature. 

I was pleased to read in the room 
in which I sat a note I had made of 
particulars relating to this treaty, 
derived from the History of Lord 
Clarendon, the Memorials of White- 
locke, and the Diurnals of that period. 
The commissioners assembled, it ap- 

rs, at Uxbridge, on the 29th of 
anuary, 1644-5 ; those for the par- 
liament and all their retinue on the 
north side of the town, and those for 
the king on the south side. The 
best inn on the north side (the 
George) was the rendezvous of the 
parliament's commissioners ; and the 
best inn on the south side (the Crown) 
the rendezvous of the king’s com- 
missioners. “ The town,” says White- 
locke, “ was so exceeding full of com- 
pany, that it was hard to get any 
quarter except for the commissioners 
and their retinue; and some of the 
commissioners were forced to lie two 
of them in a chamber in field-beds, 
only upon a quilt, in that cold wea- 
ther (it was heey not coming 
into bed during all the treaty.” The 
first day of their meeting was the 
30th of January, and on that very 
day four years the king was be- 
headed. x strange coincidence in 
date, and almost as curious, I could 
not help thinking at the time, as any 
in our history. The commissioners 
from the parliament (as Uxbridge lay 
within their quarters) took upon 
themselves to name the place of 
meeting; and wishing to shew a 
piece of civility to the king's com- 
missioners, appointed “Sir John 
Bennet’s house, at the farther end of 
the town, to be fitted for the place of 
meeting for the treaty.” I could not 
helpcontrasting the accountin White- 
locke with the present appearance of 
the house :— 


“The foreway into the house,” he 
says, ‘‘ was appointed for the king’s com- 
missioners to come in at, and the back- 
way for the parliament's commissioners ; 
in the middle of the house was a fair 
great chamber, where they caused a large 
table to be made, like that heretofore in 
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the Star Chamber, almost square, without 
any upper or lowerend to it. The king’s 
commissioners had one end and one side 
of the table, and the parliament’s com- 
missioners had the other end and the 
other side of the table; and at each end 
of the great chamber was a fair with. 
drawing room and inner chamber, one for 
the king’s the other for the parliament's 
commissioners to retire into and consult 
when they pleased.” 


Clarendon’s account is not dis- 
similar :— 


“* There was a good house at the end 
of the town which was provided for the 
pi 5 where was a fair room in the 
middle of the house handsomely dressed 
up for the commissioners to sit in; a 
large square table being placed in the 
middle, with seats for the commissioners ; 
one side being sufficient for those of either 
party, and a rail for others who should be 
thought necessary to be present, which 
went round. There were many others on 
either side of this great room for the com. 
missioners on either side to retire to, when 
they thought fit to consult by themselves, 
and to return again to the public debate ; 
and there being good stairs at either end 
of the house, they never went through 
each others’ quarters, nor met but in the 
great room.” 


The withdrawing-room and inner 
chamber still remain, but the “ fair 
great chamber” has since been thrown 
into two. The alterations, however, 
are easily obvious. 

It will not be uninteresting in an 
article like this to remember a few of 
the more leading incidents of the 
Uxbridge treaty. The first three 
days were spent upon the proposi- 
tions touching religion, the next three 
days about the militia, the three 
third days about Ireland, and then 
they began again with other three 
days about religion. ‘There was little 
they could agree upon. The king’s 
commissioners would not consent to 
the “taking away of bishops,” but 
only offered some limitation of their 
power; while on the subject of the 
militia, they were for reserving its 
control entirely in the hands of the 
king, Ireland was a question scarcely 
less troublesome than it is at the 
present moment—adebatable ground, 
replete with materials for differences 
and disagreement. It was Scotland, 
however, which changed in a great 
degree the councils of the king, and 
rendered the treaty altogether in- 
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effectual. While the commissioners 
were sitting, word came to the king 
at Oxford of the success of his army 
under the Marquis of Montrose. He 
sought delay, and he hoped for still 
further news; but delay was not the 
object of the parliament commis- 
sioners, and the meeting at Uxbridge 
terminated on the twenty-fourth day 
of its existence without a treaty, and 
with fresh dissensions on either side. 
Hillingdon, a short way off from 
Uxbridge, is chiefly remarkable for 
its pretty green and the beauty of 
its surrounding scenery. The church 
contains a curious monument to Sir 
Edward Carr, of the time of Charles 
I., and a monument by Scheemakers 
to Henry earl of Uxbridge, of the 
time of George IT. In the church- 
yard I was pleased to stand by the 
grave of John Rich, the patentee of 
the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and of the first theatre in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden. This John Rich, 
who died in 1761, was the first Eng- 
lish harlequin ; and the Rich, more- 
over, who brought The Beggars’ 
Opera on the stage, and with so much 
success that it was said to have made 
“ Gay Rich, and Rich Gay.” 
Twenty minutes’ walk will take 
you to Cowley, a small parish with 
a tiny little church, half lost in trees. 
Here Barton Booth was buried, the 
original Cato in Addison’s play; and 
here was interred poor Dr. Dodd, 
hanged at Tyburn for a forgery on 
the name of the Earl of Chesterfield 
Dodd’s brother, the Rev. Richard 
Dodd, was rector of Cowley. Poor 
Dr. Dodd! We felt with Burns: — 


‘* The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name.” 


This same Dr. Dodd selected the 
Beauties from Shakspeare which 
bears his name. 

Drayton deserves to be seen for 
its curious font, its fine avenues of 
trees, and the old brick wall of the 

rden of the noble family of Paget. 

he house was pulled down by the 
Earl of Uxbridge about 1750. 

You may see all I have seen, and 
more, and be in time for the train 
that leaves Drayton for Paddington 
at ten minutes past nine. 
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THE SACRIFICES. 


A TALE OF ANCIENT ROME. 


Rome had nearly completed the 
fourth century since her foundation. 
She had seen majestic edifices, both 
civil and religious, rising among the 
straw-roofed, sod-raised cottages of 
her first builders; and the sons of 
her rude, early colonists, the male- 
factors, runaway slaves, and reckless 
adventurers, trained into brave sol- 
diers, patriotic citizens, and honour- 
able men, by the talismanic influence 
oflove of country. Rome, indignant 
at the pride and tyranny of the 
younger Tarquins, and suffering 
these to outweigh the memory of 
the victories of Romulus, the pacific 
virtues of Numa, and the regal splen- 
dours of the elder Tarquin, had ex- 
pelled her kings and exchanged the 
monarchical for the republican go- 
vernment. 


It was noon in the Roman Forum, 
which then exhibited neither the 
scene of grandeur that it displayed 
in the later times of the emperors, 
nor the ruin and devastation which 
now shocks, while it engages, the 
antiquary of modern days. Around 
the Forum,* and along the declivi- 
ties of its boundaries, the Capitoline 
and Palatine hills, rose numerous 
edifices, which, though stately in their 
structure, could not compare with 


the magnificence to which architec- 
ture afterwards attained. It was re- 
served for Augustus to say that he 
found the city of brick and left 
it of marble. On the south side 
of the Forum, at the foot of the 
Palatine hill, stood the Curia Hos- 
tilia,t or Senate-house, built by 
Tullus Hostilius; and near it the 
Comitium, or place of assembly for 
the patrician council of the people, 
roofiess,{ and open to the heavens; 
and the ‘Rostrum (or raised tribunal, 
decked with the beaks of the galleys 
taken from the people of Antium), 
whence the orators of the day pro- 
nounced their harangues. About the 
Forum were the different curiae for 
the meetings of the tribes; and on a 
pillar, in a conspicuous place, shone 
the brazen plates, whereon were en- 
graved the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables. At the left of the Forum, 
on the slope of the Capitoline Hill, 
stood the Temple of Fortune,$ of 
which all that now remains is an ir- 
regular Ionic portico of eight granite 
pillars. Beyond lay the Temple of 
Janus,|| with its huge brazen gates, 
one at each side, never to be shut 
but in a time of universal peace. 
Near the foot of the Capitoline Hill 
was the circular Temple of Romulus 
and Remus; and at the foot of the 


* The Forum was about 705 feet in length, and 470 feet in width. 
+ Of this building three walls remain ; they were veneered with marble. 
t The Comitium was not roofed till after the second Punic war. 


§ This was long supposed to be a Temple of Concord. 


It was burned in the 


reign of the Emperor Maxentius, and restored in that of Constantine. The bases and 
capitals of the columns around the entablature are of white marble ; the pillars stand 
on a high basement veneered with marble; they all vary in diameter, and seem to 
have been brought from other temples, The interior of the frieze is ornamented with 
sculpture in very different styles, some as barbarous as others are elegant. On the 
entablature is the inscription :— 


‘* Senatus populusque Romanus 
Incendio consumpto restituit.” 


# Of this temple nothing remains : it was built by Numa. The gates were closed 
only three times in eight centuries. ist, By a king (Numa); 2dly, under the Re- 
public, six years after the end of the first Punic war ; 3dly, by an emperor ( Augustus), 
at the universal peace, during which our Lord was born. Augustus closed them 
three times. 

{ The marble pavement of this temple was engraved with maps of ancient Rome, 
which. have been cut out, and are exhibited on the stairs of the Campidoglio, or 
modern Capitol, The Church of SS, Cosmus and Damian is built over it. 
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Palatine, that of Jupiter Stator, or 
Jupiter who causes to stand,* built 
by Romulus in consequence of a vow. 
North of it lay the-old circular 
Temple of Vesta,t wherein was hid- 
den from all eyes the Palladium, 
that mystic image of Pallas, on the 
safe keeping - of which the destiny of 
Rome (as formerly that of Troy) was 
believed to depend, and wherein the 
sacred fire$ was tended night and 
day by its devoted priestesses. Be- 
tween the Temple of Vesta and the 
Curia Hostilia stood the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux, of which nothing 
but the site now remains. High 
above the Forum, on the summit of 
the Capitoline Hill, towered the Ca- 
pitol and its fortifications; and the 
majestic Temple of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus,|| wherein were kept the oracular 
books bought from the Sybil by 
Tarquin Il.; the old straw-covered 
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cottage of Romulus, and the nails 
driven annually into the wall to 
mark the lapse of time. On the 
same height, but more southward, 
appeared the Temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius,{ the first temple ever con- 
secrated in Rome, and built by Ro- 
mulus from the spoils of the Sabine 
cities and their king, and destined to 
receive the future spolia opima of 
Roman valour. On the same eleva- 
tion, also, but somewhat further back, 
was the Temple of Concord, founded 
by Camillusafter the taking of Veii ;** 
there the senate sometimes assembled, 
and the Fratres Arvales, or priests of 
Ceres and Bacchus, held their meet- 
ings. On the Palatine Hill were the 
erections of the first days of Rome, 
for there was the first germ of the 
city. All around the Forum, mingled 
with the edifices for civil and reli- 
gious purposes, were the dwellings 


* In a battle with the Sabines the Romans began to give way, till Romulus vowed 


a temple to Jupiter if he would cause them to stand firm; which they then did, and 
conquered. ‘the present remains of this temple, which are considered very fine in 
proportion and execution, are three marble Corinthian columns fluted, and a rich 
entablature. This building has been called by different antiquarians the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux, of Minerva Chalcidica, and the Giecostasis. 

+ There are now no vestiges of this temple, which was built by Numa. The 
Temple of Vesta now extant in Rome, and used as a church, is on the banks of the 
Tiber, in the Forum Boarium. 

¢ The Palladium was supposed to have fallen from heaven near the citadel of 
Troy, which signified that it was not the work of Trojan hands, and that its origin 
was unknown or forgotten: it was probably an Egyptian idol. It was said to have 
the power ofopening its eyes, which might have been by acontrivance like that now used 
with wax dolls. It was stolen from ‘Troy by Ulysses and Diomedes : but, in deference 
to an oracle, restored to Eneas. It was preserved first at Lavinium, then at Alba, and 
lastly at Rome. 

§ The sacred fire was brought from Troy by Eneas: the Trojans probably derived 
the worship of it from the East. It was not kept on an altar, but in a vessel with two 
ears, called a capeduncula. It was the symbol of Vesta, daughter of Ceelus, as fire 
is the offspring of ether. Its extinction was deemed portentous of great calamities ; 
it was rekindled from the rays of the sun with something of the same kind as our 
burning-glasses. 

|| This temple was planned by the elder Tarquin, continued by the second, and 
finished after the expulsion of the latter. It has stood about 425 years, when it was 
burned in the civil wars between Sylla and Marius, but was rebuilt by Sylla with great 
magnificence. It was again burned in the contest between Vitellius and Vespasian, 
but again restored with greater splendour than ever: the account of its riches seems 
almost incredible. No vestige now remains, but the Church of Ara Coeli occupies its 
Site, 

{ The site of the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius was very much contracted, the cella 
not being more than fifteen feet long, to which Ovid alludes :— 


“* Jupiter angusti vix totus stabat in ede.” —Fasti, i, 201. 


** There were five Temples of Concord in Rome, that warlike and unquiet city ! 
but the most ancient was the one founded by Furius Camillus :— 


“ Furius antiquum populi superator Hetrusci 
Voverat,” &c.—Ovip, Fasti, i. 641. 


The remains of a Temple of Concord have been discovered in the Forum, 
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of the citizens! the domi, or houses 
of the rich, with their porticos and 
their atria or inner courts; and the 
insule, or habitations of the lower 
class, without porticos, and having 
an open space in front for a shop. 
The private abodes were of humble 
construction, but superior art and 
materials were lavished on the public 
structures. 

It was the hour of noon, but the 
Forum might be truly said to be 
litibus orbum;* there were no earnest 
forensic pleadings, no declaiming ad- 
vocates, no clients clamoring round 
their patrons, no orator haranguing 
from the rostrum, no shouts of ap- 
plause or disapprobation, no buzz of 
business, nor tramp of cohorts re- 
turning from their posts,—nothing in- 
dicative of the usual bustle of the 
Roman people in that favourite place 
of resort. But it was not deserted : 
crowds were thronged together there ; 

atricians in the flowing white wool- 
en toga, with their long waving hair, 
for the Romans were still intonsi ; 
the poorer classes in their coarse 
tunics; boys with the bulla hanging 
at their necks (the rich distinguished 
by the golden, and the poor by the 
leathern bulla, or boss); women in 
their stoles, and even terrified chil- 
dren; all ranks, all ages, had ga- 
thered there. ‘The majority were 
silent, but some spoke in suppressed 
and earnest whispers. For in the 
centre of the Forum yawned a deep, 
dark abyss: + it scared the boldest to 
look down into it; there was a descent 
as into hell ; black as midnight, pre- 


* Hor. Ode II. lib. iv. 
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cipitous, and apparently bottomless. 
That deep and frightful gulf had 
opened spontaneously during the 
night preceding, and had hourly 
grown wider and wider, as if to en- 
close some eagerly-desired prey within 
its horrid jaws. All Rome felt an 
internal conviction that it boded 
some ill, some dreadful and unknown 
evil to the city, which, if it still 
continued to widen, it must engulf 
ere long. The senate, startled by 
the unusual occurrence, had assem- 
bled, and hadsummoned the augurs to 
consultation. And now the members 
of the Sacred College of Augurs were 
engaged in making observations, the 
announcement of the result of which 
was anxiously awaited by the as- 
tonished people, among whom a 
thousand sinister rumours were afloat. 
Some reported that the Palladium 
had been seen by profane eyes, others 
that the sacred fire had gone out, 
and others that the Sybilline books 
had been stolen. Some old men re- 
vived the ancient tale of the human 
head { that was found fresh and per- 
fect by the labourers when digging 
the foundations of the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus; and gravely 
declared their opinions that instead 
of being, as usually believed, a for- 
tunate augury denoting that the 
Capitoline Hill should be the head 
of the civilised world, it would prove 
to be some evil portent connected 
with the opening of that frightful 
chasm. One group of people had 
collected oval the Mamertine pri- 
son,§ as if expecting that some con- 


t Livy, lib. vii.6; Valerius Maximus, lib. v. 6. 
t It was said to have been the head of one Ollus; hence some derive the name 


Caput—olli—nus. 


§ This prison is the oldest building extant in Rome. It is called also the Tullianum, 


and stands behind the arch of Sept. Severus, on the ascent to the Capitol. 


It consists 


of two cells ; the lower, properly the Mamertine, built by Ancus Martius, fourth king 
of Rome, from whom it took its name, for Mamertinus answers to Martius in the Oscan 
tongue, the foundation of Latin. The upper cell, properly the Tullianum, was added 
by Servius Tullius, sixth king of Rome ; in the floor is a round hole, through which 
prisoners intended to be starved to death were dropped into the Mamertine prison. 
This edifice is formed of blocks of tufa without cement, held together by iron cramps. 
The upper cell is twenty-seven feet by eighteen feet, and twelve feet high ; the lower 
is nineteen. feet by nine, and about six feet high; in this latter, says tradition, SS. 
Peter and Paul were confined. It is now an oratory dedicated to St. Peter in carcere ; 
above it is the Church of S. Giuseppe de Falegname, under which visitors descend by 
the light of torches to the revolting Mamertine cell. Sallust draws a frightful pictare 
of this prison: ‘‘ Est in carcere locus quod Tullianum appellatur. * * * Cum 
muniunt undique parietes, atque insuper camera lapideis fornicibus vincta. Sed 
inculta tenebris, odore feeda, atque terribilis ejus facies.”—Bell, Cat. 
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vulsion of nature would set free the 
captives, among whom, perhaps, they 
had kinsmen and friends. Some 
stood about the Comitium, round 
the Ruminal, that venerated fig-tree, 
under whose shade Romulus and 
Remus were found; as if with a 
superstitious hope, that the tree which 
had been an asylum for the exposed 
twins would afford some mysterious 
protection in the impending calamity. 
Others were sitting in a desponding, 
yet patient, attitude, beside the 
fountain of the Forum, where the 
war-horse* often stopped to slake 
his thirst, and, taking up the water 
in their hands, smuaanelie sprinkled 
their parched and contracted brows. 
But soon all the multitude were 
seen gazing upwards, shading their 
eyes with their hands from the sun, 
as with intent anxiety they watched 
the far-seen figure of an augur, who 
was making his celestial observa- 
tionst on the top of the Temple of 
Fortune. The head of the augur 
was. covered with the sacred veil; 
his face was turned to the east, and 
he might be perceived in relief against 
the bright sky as he moved his /éwus, 
or crooked staff, marking off the 
heavens into imaginary divisions 
called templi, or temples. Suddenly 
a flight of birds appeared on the 
right hand—an evil omen: the gazers 
shuddered; then a low growl of 
thunder was heard also on the right,— 
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a still worse portent, and the groups 
in the Forum looked more anxious 
than ever. 

The augur was seen to leave the 
temple’s roof; and it was soon ru- 
moured that a sacrifice was in the 
act of performance within, in order 
to ascertain the will of the gods, and 
that the famous Etrurian{ Auspices 
were charged with the divinations. 
Ere long, reports of dire omens were 
circulated abroad. It was told that 
the victim was with difficulty dragged 
to the altar; that it evaded the first 
stroke of the sacrificer, and when 
dying, yielded but little blood; that 
the entrails were unsound, the heart 
small, and the liver most unpropi- 
tious-looking; that the sacrificial 
fire was lurid and smoky, and instead 
of ascending in a bright and silent 
pyramid, it crackled, and rolled 
downwards in circles, crept slowly 
about the victim, and then went out; 
that the frankincense, when thrown 
into the fire, yielded a fetid smell, 
instead of an agreeable odour: in 
fine, all the omens were of the most 
unfavourable description. 

Now the members of the Sacred 
College of Augurs § appeared in the 
portico of the temple, and ranged 
themselves in a line, with their chief, 
the magister collegii, at. their head — 
a venerable old man, with long sil- 
very hair and beard, clad in the 
trabea, a robe striped with purple 


* « Bellicus ex illo fonte bibebat equus.”—-Proprertivs, book iv. 4. 
+ The augurs usually made their observations at night, but the rule was not ine 


variable. 


¢ As it was the business of the augur to divine by celestial observations, the 


flight of birds, &c., so it was the office of the aruspex to divine by observations 
made on the sacrifice, such as the willingness of the victim, the appearance of the 
intestines, the burning of the flame, &c. An aruspex was not so highly esteemed as 
an augur. The Etrurians were considered the most skilful aruspices, and were fre- 
quently sent for to Rome to divine; and twelve of the sons of the Roman nobility 
were sent into Etruria to learn the aruspicina, or doctrine of the aruspices, which was 
said to have been supernaturally communicated to the Etrurians by a boy, called 
Tages. An Etruscan peasant at plough observed a clod of peculiar shape, which be- 
gan to move, assumed the human form, and became the boy Tages, ever after highly 
venerated in Etruria, and gifted with mysterious knowledge. He is said to have 
always presented the appearance of a boy with the face of an adult and the voice of 
an old man. 

§ In the early times, the members of the College of Augurs were but four, after. 
wards their numbers were increased by Sylla ta fifteen. ‘They were persons of high im- 
portance in the Roman state. No office, from that of king downwards, could be entered 
on, unless they declared the auspices favourable ; no business of importance, even the 
movements of an army, could be undertaken without their approval. They explained 
all omens, and their presence was required at all patrician civil ceremonies. They 
were elected by the patrician assembly of the curiz, but the election was void without 
the consent of the College. Their office was for life, nor could they be deprived of 
it even for the commission of great crimes, 
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and scarlet. His conical cap was 
still covered with the veil of cere- 
mony, and his Zitwus was in his hand. 
He motioned for silence, and all was 
instantly as still as death, awaiting 
the doom of the city; and the so- 
norous voice of the chief augur was 
distinctly heard as he pronounced 
aloud the result of the auguries and 
divinations. 

“People of Rome! a heavy doom 
hangs over our beloved city! The 
wrath of the infernal gods has been 
kindled against ye ; and in that black 
abyss ye behold its token. See! it 
gapes with greedy jaws to swallow 
Rome ; and each hour that it remains 
unclosed will it become wider and 
wider still, till domestic hearth, sa- 
ered altar, Senate-house, Capitol, 
all shall be engulfed. 

“Yet may the doom be averted by 
a fitting oblation. The angry dei- 
ties demand a sacrifice—but not of 
innocent and unconscious victims. 
No! they demand the sacrifice of 
that, whatsoever it be, which is the 
most precious of sublunary things. 
They have not intimated to us what 
is the object they demand; that is 
left to your own judgment, your own 
faith, your own generosity. Choose 
ye that which ye deem most valu- 
able, and cast it, unreluctantly, into 
this gulf. Ifthe sacrifice be accept- 
able, the chasm will close; if it con- 
tinues open, seek ye, by a further 
offering, to propitiate the infernal 
deities. ‘The ensuing hour, then, do 
ye dedicate to deciding on what ye 
10ld as of most worth; but when 
the hour has elapsed, let yon sun 
behold ye here, prompt with your 
sacrifice to redeem your country. 

“ Romans! from the*proudest Pa- 
trician to the humblest Plebeian, is 
there one who would hesitate a mo- 
ment to give his best, his most va- 
lued, nay, all he esses, for his 
fellow-citizens and his country ? 
Not one!—surely not one! Never 
has the heart of man beat with such 
generous patriotism as here in Rome 
—and justly so. What honours, 
what glory, has not Rome already 
ttihash, Coough still young among 
nations ? 


What glory, what ho- 
nours, have been predicted to her, if 
she survive the impending danger— 
the domination of the whole earth, 
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the civilisation of the remotest bar- 
barians! Let but Rome endure by 
the generosity of her sons, and she 
shall become the metropolis of the 
universe, the parent of laws and 
arms,* the nurse of the arts, the 
dwelling of the gods, the haven of all 
nations, the citadel of the world, a 
sun of glory to animate and enlighten 
all mankind. Roman citizen shall 
be a title far more exalted than king ; 
and Roman matrons shall look down 
on queens. Roman shall be a term 
to express free, privileged, honour- 
able, excellent; Roman virtue, Ro- 
man valour shall be a proverb to all 
people, in all ages. 

“ Romans! shall Rome pass away 
ere she attain her zenith of splendour 
because ye selfishly love aught more 
than Rome? Orshall she endure to 
fulfil a glorious destiny, purchased 
by the generous sacrifice of her 
sons ?” 

The augur had scarcely ceased, 
when he was answered by an unani- 
mous and animated shout,—“ Roma! 
Roma! esto perpetua!” 

The members of the Sacred Col- 
lege retired, the crowds melted from 
the Forum. Some ran to the neigh- 
bouring temples to entreat the gods 
for Rome; others to the Comitium, or 
the different curie, toconsult together 
as to what ought to beconsidered most 
precious ; others to their houses, to 
select the best of their possessions, 
that they might joyfully surrender 
it to appease the wrathful divinities. 
And such was the patriotic spirit 
then burning in the Roman bosom, 
that each prayed he might have 
the honour of offering the acceptable 
sacrifice, though at the price of all 
he possessed. 

The Forum had been ere this the 
scene of great sacrifices. There the 
genii loci had beheld Virginius im- 
molate his beloved and only child 
to preserve her honour, and had wit- 
nessed the self-devotion of the vene- 
rable old senators, who, dedicating 
themselves to the infernal gods, sur- 
rendered their lives to the murderous 
Gauls to propitiate the deities to- 
wards their afflicted country. And 
now the Forum was to be again the 
scene of a magnanimous, yet fearful 
sacrifice. 

The appointed hour elapsed. All 


* « Armorum legumque parens, que fundit in omnes.” —Craubian, 
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the population of Rome set in like a 
living and overwhelming tide to the 
Forum. The dreadful gulf lay there, 
black and precipitous, and wider 
than before. Around it stood lictors, 
with their fasces, to keep off the 
crowd from pressing upon those who 
should approach with their offerings. 
Beside the lictors stood the augurs, 
ready to interpret the will of Heaven ; 
and opposite to them were the sena- 
tors, distinguished by the broad, ob- 
long stripe of purple on the front of 
their robes, and the black buskins. 
Multitudes were crushing together in 
the open spaces of the Forum ; num- 
bers crowded the declivities of the 
Capitoline and Palatine hills; groups 
were collected in the porticos of the 
temples, and even on the tops of the 
curie ; and as far as the eye could 
reach was a sea of eager faces, all 
along the Via Sacra, and towards 
the Quirinal Mount, at one side, and 
in the direction of the Aventine 
Mount on the other. 

And now the dense mass began to 
divide a little, and to make a narrow 
lane for the advance of a procession 
of sacrificing citizens. ‘They ap- 
proached slowly and with difficulty 
through the throng, and were per- 
ceived to be well-known quent 
men, not only of the Patrician order, 
but also from the Plebeian class ; for 
the latter claimed the privilege of 
sharing in a sacrifice made for the 
common weal. On they moved, 
clad in dark toga, whose sombre hue 
was considered appropriate in rites 
dedicated to the fifernals, and with 
a sacrificial veil over their heads, and 
carefully observing the gestures 
usual in sacrifices to the gloomy 
ear) turning the palms of their 
1ands downwards, and striking the 
ground with their feet. Each bore, 
assisted by his slaves, what he deemed 
the most precious offerings he could 
make—his monetary wealth. Here 
was a vast store of treasure—huge 
leathern bags filled with the current 
coin! ‘They reached the abyss, and, 
as they stood beside it, they burst 
forth into a deep-toned choral song at 
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The Sacrifice of Wealth. 
“ Gold !* bright and mighty gold! 
Can earth to man more precious boon 
afford ? 
All heart can wish, or longing gaze behold, 
That canst thou purchase, and make 
glad thy lord. 


Wisdom may speak unheard, 
And worth and beauty pass unheeded 
by, 
But first in honour, first in love preferred, 
Thy master claims the attentive ear 
and eye. 


Lo! with what strange caprice 
Thou lov’st thy gaoler, mak’st him 
lov’d of men ; 
But from the liberal hand gain’st thou 
release,— 
Ilelpless, despised, forlorn, how 
mourns he then? ¢ 


Great power! where is thy shrine ? 
Hid in the heart of hearts, the inmost 
core ; 
There, with rites unconfest, but all divine, 
Thy vot'ries bow in secret, and adore. 


Magician! with thy touch 
Thou makest Folly Wit, and Falsehood 
truth, 
Guilt Innocence, or blazoned forth as 
such, 
Deformity as Beauty, Age as Youth. 


And bas thy sway no bound ?— 
Say, canst thou charm the cold and 
greedy grave? 
Canst thou redeem from Orcus’ depths 
profound? 
Canst thou from Night and Stygian 
terrors save ? 


Or shall Death mock at thee ? 
Canst thou not aid in man’s extremest 
hour ?— 
Then, falsely-worshipped, vain divinity ! 
Fall’n were thy boast, and limited thy 
power.” 


Down in the abyss descended 
shower after shower of the ans 
coins, glancing for an instant, an 
disappearing ; and not a single rever- 
berating sound announced that they 
had found the bottom. Was it bot- 
tomless? Alas! alas! rich as had 
been the sacrifice, it availed not. 
The gulf still yawned, hideous and 


* I am obliged to use a license in expressing monetary wealth by the figurative 
term ‘‘ gold,” for gold was not coined till the year of Rome 547, being sixty-two 


years after the introduction of silver money. 


In the times of this tale the coinage was 


of brass, ‘The principal and the earliest coin was the as, weighing one pound. 
here were also half and quarter asses. Under the kings, 100,000 pounds weight of 


brass was reputed a large fortune. 


t “ Ploratur lachrymis amissa pecunia veris.”—JuvenaL, Sat, xiii, 134, 
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threatening as ever; and a groan of 
disappointment burst from the mul- 
titude. 


After a short pause, the chief . 


augur spoke. 

“The metallic treasures of earth 
are more precious when their value 
has been enhanced by the labour and 
invention of the workman. Skill 
and industry are of more worth in 
the eyes of the gods than mere sor- 
did money.” 

At the word another procession 
approached, bearing engraved bowls 
and vases, and lamps of chased sil- 
ver, or of wrought bronze; vessels 
of elegant form and elaborate work- 
manship, whereon were represented 
with the most delicate, yet the freest 
touches, twining flowers and grouped 
fruits, gods, nymphs, and fauns, 
scenes Ped and chase, and lustral 
and sacrificial rites. The possessors 
of these beautiful specimens of an- 
cient art held them ready to sacrifice ; 
and as they ranged round the gulf 
they sang their dedicatory strain :— 


The Sacrifice of the Works of Art. 


** Must the proud works of master-hand, 
Th’ embodied thought of studious 
hours, 
By genius wrought, by genius plann’d,— 
Mustthese, ye dark Avernian powers!— 
Must these, O Night! O Chaos! be 
your prey, 
For ever hidden from the eye of day ? 


Trophies of industry and skill, 
Can vulgar gold o’ermatch their worth ? 
These sprang from energy and will, 
That (sordid origin !) from earth. 
And must they perish ?—must they share 
the lot 
Of meanest things, unvalued and forgot ? 


Ah! can the graceful-fashion’d lamp 
Pour cheering light upon the grave ? 
Can fair-wrought censer warm the damp 
That rises from Cocytus’ wave ? 
From cup or bowl enchaséd shall the 
dead 
Of Lethe quaff, and due libations shed ? 


Yet go, bright works! yon stern abyss 
Demands a precious sacrifice — 
There, if ye win from gloomy Dis 
The tribute of admiring eyes, 
Tell him the stamp of Roman art ye bear, 
Plead—plead for Rome! —bid the In- 
fernals spare !”” 
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Down the abyss plunged the chased 
vessels, flashing a moment, and for 
the last time, in the sun. Down they 
went, sudden and noiseless, but still 
the chasm gaped as insatiable as ever. 
Sounds of lamentation conveyed the 
unwelcome intelligence to those in 
the distance, and they lifted up their 
voices in a sad response. 

_— the augur spoke. 

“The women of Rome have as yet 
borne no part in the oblations. Let 
them also strive to propitiate. Per- 
haps the hearts of women, with their 
natural warmth of devotedness, their 
natural purity from selfish feeling, 
may offer a more acceptable sacrifice 
than the hands of men.” 

And now the most esteemed among 
the Roman matrons came modestly 
forward in a regular order, each co- 
vered by her sweeping stola, bordered 
by the gold-embroidered segmenta,* 
and edged with the instita or fringes, 
which, with the vitte, or ribands 
adorning the head, were the distinct- 
ive tokens of virtuous woman; her 
waist circled by the strophium, or 
broad girdle, and her face shaded by 
a veil. Each bore a casket, contain- 
ing her jewels and most valuable 
ornaments. ‘There was the gemmed 
spinther, or clasp for the left shoulder 
of the robe ; the énaures, or earrings; 
the monilia, or golden necklaces set 
with jewels; and the costly annuli, 
or rings. And with eyes fixed on 
the ground, and with gentle voices, 
they sang to the accompaniment of a 
lyre, touched by an attendant,— 


The Sacrijice of the Jewels. 


‘‘ Fair pearl, and precious gem! 
Oft have we gazed on them 
With woman’s fondness in our hour of 
ride ; 
Well pleased that Terra’s caves, 
And Ocean’s lib’ral waves, 
A tribute meet to deck us hath supplied. 


Mid tress of darksome hair, 
The brilliant, rich, and rare, 
Like some clear star through summer's 
midnight shone ; 
Round the majestic waist 
The jewell’d girdle braced 
New beauties gave, like Venus’ fav’ring 
zone. 


Lianne 


* The segmentum (supposed by some to be a necklace, but by others au em- 
broidered border) was granted by the senate as a badge of honour to matrons, in com- 
memoration of Volumnia’s inducing her son, Coriolanus, to abandon his designs 
against Rome,—Varenivs Maximus, lib. y. cap. 2, 
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Oft have we smiled to see, 
With playful vanity, 
From = yee fingers flash a rainbow 
ight ; 

Then raised them to our eyes, 

And said in sportive guise, 
‘Is not the beam of joyous glance as 
bright ?’ 


Past is our prideful hour, 
We yield to sorrow’s power : 
Bright gauds, alas! ye ill beseem us 
now. 
Go, let your splendours shine 
For thronéd Proserpine, 


And deck with regal pomp her clouded 
brow ! 


Tell her how prized soe’er 
In happier days ye were, 
Rome’s daughters freely, proudly can 
bestow 
Their gift, and deem it bliss 
Can they but win with this 
For Rome a moment's respite from her 
woe ! ” 


The sparkling gems were cast 
from the willing hands; an instant 
they scattered round as it were a 
shower of rays—an instant shewed a 
gleam as if from the bow of Iris, 
then disappeared for ever in the gulf. 
And did it close? Ah, no! 

The augur reflected awhile. 

“ The divinities have disdained the 
wealth of metal and jewels; these 
species of wealth are but the portions 
of a few: the gods require the sacri- 
fice of a more universal and more 
useful treasure.” 

The eyes of the spectators turned 
towards the Temple of Concord. A 
majestic procession was approaching 
from the fane: it was composed of 
the Fratres Arvales, the venerated 
priests of Ceres, who were descended 
from the twelve sons of Acca Lau- 
rentia, the nurse of Romulus. They 
wore white woollen fillets on their 
heads, and crowns of ears of corn. 
They were robust men with ruddy 
countenances, and trusting in the 
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might of their goddess Ceres, and 
confident in the superior value of her 
boons before all others, they ad- 
vanced with an elated air, animated 
eyes, and a firm step ; feeling assured 
that to their sacrifice the honour of 
closing the gulf would be awarded. 
They were followed by a train of the 

rincipal husbandmen from the neigh- 

urhood of Rome, crowned with 
garlands of oak,* and bringing sheaves 
of ripe corn bound round with wreaths 
of poppies, and singing in cheerful 
chorus with the Fratres Arvales to 
the sound of the rustic pipe of 
reeds :— 


Song of the Arval Brothers. 


* Boast not of gold! it loves the gloom, 

The mine its cradle and its tomb ; 

And strong-arm’d toil must cleave the 
earth, 

To force the ore’s reluctant birth. 

But the true wealth, the yellow corn, 

Best gift in Amalthea’s horn, 

Springs from the surface light and free, 

And joys the face of heaven to see, 

And spreads its glories o’er the plain— 

Io! lo! the golden grain! 


Boast not of gold! that metal proud 
Spurns, monarche-like, the vulgar crowd 
And only deigns to hold its state 

In palace of the rich and great. 

But this the liberal wealth we call, 
That frankly yields its boons to all, 
Nor scorns to see the peasant share 
The guerdon of his toil and care, 

But bids him join the grateful strain— 
‘To! Io! the golden grain!’ 


, 


Boast not of gold! the Phrygian king t 
Can tell ’tis but a futile thing ; 

He famished at his foodless board, 

With shining heaps delusive stored. 

‘I loathe the dross,’ he faintly said ; 

‘ Take, take it hence,and bring me bread !’ 
He ate, revived, and sang amain, 

Io! Io! the golden grain!’ 


This best and universal wealth, 
The source of gladness, strength, and 
health, 











* Oak garlands were worn in the ambarvalia, or festivals of Ceres. 
t Midas, who obtained from Bacchus the power of changing every thing he 


touched into gold, 


But he was near being starved to death in consequence, as all his 


food changed into gold as soon as he raised it to his lips ; and he was obliged to pray 


the god to resume his gift. 


*« Tum vero, ille sua Cerealia dextra 
Munera contigerat, Cerealia dona rigebant 
Attonitus névitate mali, divesque, miserque 


Copia nul 


Effigere optat opes ; et que modo voverat odit, 
ha famem releyat,”==OQvip, Metam, 1, xi, 120, 
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Ceres, to thy blest hand we owe! 
Now to thy daughter's realm below 
We send our tribute ; may it be 
Received for thy sake graciously. 
May the dread pow’rs the gift confess 
Surpassing all in worthiness, 

And chorus back our song again, 
‘Io! Io! the golden grain !’” 


Sheaf after sheaf of the ripe corn 
was thrown into the abyss; there 
was a faint and momentary rustling : 
the last sheaf disappeared. The by- 
standers had been inspired with a 
share of the confidence of the Arval 
Brothers, and felt elated by the 
cheerful music of their song, and 
looked with a degree of hope, 
amounting almost to certainty, for 
the closing of the gulf. But the last 
sheaf had disappeared ; 2 sharp and 
impatient cry announced the uni- 
versal disappointment, the more se- 
vere from the hope so recently in- 
dulged: the infernal gods were yet 
unpropitiated, the sacrifices were yet 
insufficient. 

The augur, invoking silence by a 
gesture, pronounced,— 

“Romans! the gods refuse the 
sacrifice of material wealth of what- 
ever kind, the possession of which 
only makes man rich: try now the 
sacrifice of that, the possession of 
which makes him honourable !” 

A band of Rome's most valiant 
soldiers now advanced, timing their 
proud and spurning tread to a march, 
with their banners flying in the wind. 
They were clad in complete armour, 
with their greaves upon their legs, 
and the sagum, or military cloak, 
clasped in front over the lorica, or 
coat of mail. Instead of the usual 
sacrificial veil, their heads were co- 
vered by their helmets, which, how- 
ever, left bare their bronzed and 
haughty countenances, many of which 
were marked with scars, the memo- 
rials of past dangers. Every man 
carried with him trophies of his mili- 
tary prowess,—either spoils taken 
from the ny or rewards bestowed 
upon him by his general in the pre- 
sence of the army. There were the 
phalere, or horse-trappings, the suits 
of armour, the helmet and the shield, 
still stained with the blood of the 
foe from whom they had been rent : 
there were the premiums from the 
general's hand ; the torques, or twisted 
chain ; the catella, or ringed chain ; 
the armille, or bracelets ; the jibule, 
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or buckles; the civic crown of oak, 
for saving the life of a fellow-citizen ; 
the mural crown, for first scaling the 
ramparts of a besieged city ; and ilie 
golden corona castrensis, for first en- 
tering the camp of the encmy ;— all 
objects that had been treasured with 
jealous care, and exhibited by the 
veterans on fitting occasions with 
honest pride, and reserved for heir- 
looms in their families as the best of 
their possessions—proofs of the merits 
of their fathers. 

The hardy soldiers came forward 
with a lofty port, and eyes full of 
resolution mingled with triumph, as 
though they were going to battle. 
At times they seemed to clasp their 
beloved trophies to their hearts with 
a passionate and lastembrace. ‘They 
marched to the thrilling sound of 
the brazen trumpets, above whose 
clamorous music their powerful voices 
were heard as they thundered forth a 
farewell to their well-won trophies :— 


The Soldiers’ Song. 


*¢ Lift our glorious spoils on high, 
Let them meet each Roman eye ; 
Ne’er shall man beneath the sky 

Gaze on them again ! 
Rome! behold our treasures all, 
Won from Sabine, Volscian, Gaul, 
On the well-defended wall, 

Or on battle-plain ! 


Where like light’ning flash’d the sword, 
Where like rain the red blood pour'd, 
Where the fierce barbarian horde 

Shower'd like hail their darts ; 
There for Rome’s renown we fought, 
There for her these trophies sought, 
To adorn her triumphs brought 

Home with bounding hearts, 


Then we taught each stripling son, 
‘ Lo, the spoils your fathers won ! 
Do for Rome as we have done— 
Learn her boast to be !’” 
We have made our country’s name 
Word of fear and word of fame, 
Nations shrink at our acclaim, 
* Rome and victory !’ 


Oh, that yon dark power below, 
He who seeks our country’s woe, 
Would but rise, an open foe, 
From yon gulf to light! 
Though with Gorgon terrors arm’d, 
Though with weapons trebly charm'd, 
Though all hell around him swarm’d, 
We would dare the fight. 


Ay,and conquer! Our good glaive 
Soon victoriously should wave, 


And again triumphant save 
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Altar, tower, and home, 
Yet in Orcus’ shades they dread 
Might like ours; they bide the head, 
And with treasons subtly spread, 
Work their wrath to Rome. 


Ah! to foes our souls despise 
Must we yield each cherished prize? 
To their envy sacrifice 

Meeds they ne’er could win? 
Not for them, but, Rome, for thee, 
Shall this mighty off’ring be, 

For thy weal unsparing! 

Cast yon gulf within ! 
Comrades, high your banners show ! 
Comrades, loud your trumpets blow ! 
Let our martial trophies go 

IIonour'd to their tomb ! 

Let our war-cry peal around, 

With a stern, defying sound,— 

Peal it till the depths profound 
Trembling echo, ‘ Rome !’” 


The banners waved, the trumpets 
sounded a proud flourish, the war- 
cry was pealed again and again, as 
though they were shouting their de- 
fiance to the infernal deities. They 
flung with resolute and indignant 
hands their spoils into the chasm, 
more as a chlo than as an offer- 
ing. Crown, helmet, shield, orna- 
ment, armour,—down they went with 
a din and a clash as they smote 
against each other. But the sacrifice 
was in vain; the black abyss was 
still unsatiated : and fierce and angry 
words, that sounded like imprecations, 
attested the wrathful disappointment 
of the warriors at the unavailing loss 
of the evidences of their valour. The 
feeling spread through the crowds, 
and petulant murmurs sounded loudly 
among the men, mingled with the 
sobs and wailings of women and 
children. 

The augur fixed a troubled eye on 
that one abyss, that had received 
so much and still demanded more. 
At length he looked up, and addressed 
the last sacrificers,— 

“ Warriors of Rome, your offering 
has been noble and precious in the 
sight of men, but it has been mingled 
with much of self-pride; and the 

ods require the sacrifice of still 
olier, still purer feelings !” 
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The augur was silent, and glanced 
round upon the multitude, whose 
different attitudes, countenances, and 
gestures displayed their differing cha- 
racters. Many expressed, both by 
words and looks, their haughty in- 
dignation against the gods for not 
instantly and gratefully accepting the 
sacrifice of Roman glory ; some few 
shrunk, as it were, from impending 
fate ; an air of pious faith sat on the 
brow of others, who clasped their 
hands in silent prayer; some, with 
heads meme down, ne ponder- 
ing on the m , and trying to 
gus what ccna oan 

ispleasure or reckless curiosity were 
the characteristics of several faces 
among the populace: still the ma- 
jority, both patricians and pennann 
wore an expression of high resolve, 
firm courage, and heroic patriotism. 
But the women drew close to their 
husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers ; 
and clung to them, and clasped them 
with that affrighted affection that 
seems as if it strove to bestow its own 
feeble protection on those with whom 
it sought refuge. 

And now there was a murmur 
among the multitude as of something 
eagerly told from one to another; 
there was a simultaneous movement, 
and all eyes turned in the direction 
of the Temple of Vesta. It was 
announced among the people by au- 
thority, that a most interesting sacri- 
fice was about to take place: the 
noblest, the loveliest of all the Roman 
maidens were proceeding to sacrifice 
for their country their most cherished, 
most deep, most tender feelings. They 
were about to renounce for ever their 
beloved and betrothed ; all the sweet 
romance of young, pure affections; 
all the calmer and holier happiness 
of wedded love; the matron’s ho- 
nours, the domestic altar of the home- 
hearth, the pious hope of children to 
be the stay of their own declining 

ears, and to be true citizens of 
Rome: they were ready to renounce 
all, and to devote themselyes as 
Vestal Virgins * to a cold, loveless, and 
perpetual celibacy, solely occupied 








* The reader will indulgently suppose that an extraordinary emergency occasioned 
an extraordinary dispensation from established laws, against which I have transgressed 
in representing an indefinite number of adult maidens becoming Vestals, for of these 
dedicated virgins there were but six. The original number instituted by Numa was 
four, but Servius Tullius added two more ; and no female was eligible who had reached 
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the age of sixteen, They were devoted for thirty years, after which time they might 
Ez 
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with the ceremonies of Vesta and 
the preservation of the sacred fire. 
The procession began to appear. 
First came lictors with their fasces, 
clearing the way for the Vestals, the 
customary honour granted to them 
by the courtesy of the State in return 
for all they had resigned. Then 
came the Vestals two and two, dressed 
in white robes bordered with purple, 
and covered with a purple mantle, 
their heads bound with broad white 
infule, or fillets tied with the ribands 
called vitte, and hidden by the suffi- 
bulum, or sacred veil of ceremony. 
They were followed by a train of 
noble young Roman women clad in 
snowy robes, their fair brows bound 
by garlands of white flowers; but 
the tresses of their shining hair had 
been cut off,* and their heads were 
veiled. Each bore a little osier 
basket, the contents of which were 
carefully hidden with a tender jea- 
lousy from prying eyes by a thick 
covering of leaves of myrtle and 
cypress, the emblems of love and fu- 
neral grief. In those little arks were 
thus concealed the gifts and tokens 
of that honourable aed which they 
now renounced for ever. ‘Their eyes 
were bent on the ground; their ex- 
pression was dejected, yet resolved. 
Their leader was Marcia, the most 
illustrious, the most lovely among 
Rome’s fairest maidens. Her beauty 
shone resplendent above that ofall the 
rest; her air was the loftiest, yet the 
softest ; her movements the most digni- 
fied, andthe most graceful. While her 
young companions came forward with 
a timid and diffident air, she advanced 
with a noble modesty that neither 
shrunk from nor courted observation. 
It was now well known that Marcia 
was the proposer of this great and 
mournful sacrifice ; that her enthu- 
siastic eloquence had animated her 
companions, and prevailed over all 
their reluctance to follow her gene- 
rous example. Yet it had not been 
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without a struggle with her deep de- 
voted affections : she had sighed, and 
wept, and wavered; but she had 
knelt at the altar of Vesta, and after 
long and silent prayer had arisen 
tearless and resolv Now, while 
the multitude cast admiring but re- 
spectful glances on the finely rounded 
contour of that magnificent figure, 
and the statue-like beauty of that 
exquisite face, they spoke among 
themselves, “It is Marcia, the be- 
loved and betrothed of the gallant 
Curtius—the most beautiful daugh- 
ter, and the most valiant son of Rome; 
a worthy and befitting pair. Alas! 
woe for these young hearts thus 
parted for ever. Unhappy Curtius! 
where will he find a second Marcia.” 

On they came, meekly, gracefully, 
that virgin band, the people rever- 
ently making way for them as they 
approached the fatal chasm; and as 
they drew round it they sang in a 
sweet-voiced choir, accompanied by 
the soft and melancholy breathings 
of a flute :— 


The Dedication of the Vestals. 


** Rome! forgive the tears o’erfilling 
Thus thy daughters’ downcast eyes— 
Take this mournful, yet this willing, 
Sad, yet ready sacrifice. 
Buds of ene. so recent springing, 
Shall our own firm hands destroy ; 
Though our voices falter, singing 
One last dirge to promis'd joy. 
All that young heart’s pure devotion 
Seeks to make Elysium here,— 
Pleasing thrill, and fond emotion, — 
Painless sigh, and soothing tear ; 
Simple gift, and emblem token, 
Offer’d wreath of symbol flowers, 
Gentle words in whisp’rings spoken — 
These shall never more be ours, 
Ah! still more, that holy union 
Wedded hearts alone can know, 
When they share in full communion 
Mutual hope, and joy, and woe— 
Ah! the manly heart’s affection, 
Hearths, the household virtues’ shrine, 
And the strong arm’s fond protection— 
These for ever we resign. 


resign their office and marry ; but as such marriages were deemed both unlucky and 


infamous, few, if any, ever availed themselves of the privilege. 


lf any broke her vow 


of chastity (by which they were bound like nuns), she was buried alive in a vault 
made for that purpose,—a custom from which the immuring of criminal nuns alive in 


a niche seems to have been derived. 


The Vestals had great privileges: they were 


allowed the attendance of lictors in public ; to make a will though under age ; to be 
exempt from parental control ; to pardon a criminal, if they met him on the way to 


execution ; and to have the chief seats in the amphitheatres. 


But if they suffered 


the sacred fire to go out, they were subject to slavery and severe punishment. 
* On the first admission of the Vestals into the order, their hair was cut off and 
buried under a lotus tree in the city ; but it was afterwards suffered to grow, 
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Lisping voices ne’er shall bless us, 
(Music sweet to mother’s ear) 
Tiny hands shall ne’er caress us, 
Merry glances ne’er shall cheer. 
Nor with noble aspiration 
Shall we rear ian happy home 
Future champions of our nation, 
Young defenders worthy Rome. 


Hymen's crown shall deck us never, 
Love's bright wreath is shrunk and 
pale ; 
We must bind our brows for ever 
With the Vestal's fatal veil. 
O’er the sacred fire unblenching, 
We must act the watcher’s part; 
While a fire more sacred quenching 
On the altar of our heart. 


Ah! what death-like cold shall chill us 
When the last fond glow is o’er ; 
And to frozen calm we still us, 
Loveless, joyless, evermore. 
Take, then take, ye Powers Infernal ! 
These, the treasures once of love ; 
Lest to us a source eternal 
Of forbidden warmth they prove. 


Gazing on them we should cherish 
Mem’ries of the sunny Past :— 

Gifts of love! yes, ye must perish. 
Be this pang the worst, the last. 

Cruel gods ! doth anguish please you? 
Ask ye wreck of human bliss? 

Let our sacrifice appease you :— 
Where is deeper woe than this ?” 


With trembling hands they threw 
the little baskets containing the to- 
kens of their sacrificed affections into 
the abyss. Marcia faintly uttered, 
“ Curtius !” as hers descended, and 
was lost to sight. A low sound of 
thunder was heard on the deft hand— 
the augurs started: “A favourable 
omen! the gods are propitiated ; they 
are well-pleased with the pure and 
pious feelings of the sacrificers.” A 
shout of exultation burst from the 
rejoicing crowd ; there was a tremu- 
lous motion about the verge of the 
abyss; it seemed about to close ; all was 
—_ expectation; but alas! alas! 
all was vain. Even that last pious 
and painful sacrifice, though in itself 
pleasing to the gods, was still unavail- 
ing to ransom Rome—that gloomy 
grave still asked with hungry jaws 
for more; and beyond all intolera- 
ble is this last, this worst, this most 
cruel disappointment. 

The augurs were confounded, and 
stood mute; and the myriads were 
silent too, overpowered by pity, ad- 
miration, terror, surprise, and dis- 
may, 


But soon words of awful import 
were heard, loud and imperative. At 
first they were spoken only by a few ; 
but they were immediately caught up 
by hundreds, and swelled into a cla- 
mour. “The holiest, the most pre- 
cious of all earthly things is maternal 
love. It is the strongest and deepest 
of affections: all others may change ; 
that never can—all others may be 
estranged ; that endures through all 
trials. The greatest sacrifice must 
be made by maternal feeling: call 
on the Roman mothers to yield up 
their children for our common mo- 
ther, Rome!” 

Oh! what cries of horror, what 
wails of unutterable anguish burst 
from the agonised hearts of the mo- 
thers there! What! plunge their 
tender little ones, those soft, smiling 
creatures, alive into that black, bot- 
tomless abyss! Too horrible! too 
horrible! Though stern virtues over- 
mastering human feelings were often 
the boast of Rome, yet while ever wo- 
man’s heart beat in woman’s frame, 
this act was too dreadful to be ex- 
pected. 

Some mothers, in the energy of 
their terror, snatched up their chil- 
dren and turned to fly; striving to 
force their frantic way through the 
impervious masses of the people. 
Some, in the anguish of despair, 
strained their darlings to their hearts 
with a clasp, that seemed to defy 
force to unlock it, and wept aloud in 
agonising tones. Some, with dilated 
eyes and panting bosoms, fell on 
their knees, and grasping their little 
ones with one hand, stretched out 
the other in a mute but most piteous 


— 
[any of the populace with wolfish 
eyes, forward step, and extended ruf- 
fian arms, were about to tear the 
children from the embrace of their 
miserable mothers, when their pur- 
pose was checked. A shout arose on 
the outskirts of the crowd: “Cur- 
tius! Curtius!—Curtius! the brave, 
the noble, the generous Curtius !” 
The thundering tramp of a steed 
was heard, the throng gave way, on- 
ward sped a powerful and beautiful 
black horse, in all the trappings of 
war. There sat on him, like a forti- 
fied tower, a majestic warrior in his 
full armour ; beautiful as Romulus 
in his youth, glorious as Mars on a 


field of victory. He bore about him 
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the trophies of his military glory— 
his helmet was twined with the oaken 
civic garland, and surmounted by the 
mural and the castrensic crowns; a 
splendid torque encircled his neck ; 
golden armille shone upon his arms ; 
and a rich fibula clasped his flowing 
sagum. On, on he dashed up to the 
verge of the terrific chasm, then 
reined up his steed, and with the 
spear in his hand motioned for si- 
lence. 

“Romans! ye have offered sacri- 
fice of your possessions, of your glo- 
ries, your feelings, your hopes—but 
who sacrifices se/f ? who relinquishes 
the fair light of day, and goes to 
brave unknown horrors? Who dares 
pain, and anguish, and the malice of 
the Infernals, devoting his own person 
for his fellow-men? ‘Trust me, Ro- 
mans, it is the sacrifice of self that is 
the most precious—it is the generous 
courage, the self-immolation by pure, 
unmingled philanthropy, that is the 
oblation worthy of acceptance.” 

He paused; the glow of high- 
wrought feelings for one moment 
grew pale on his cheek ; and human 
passion seemed, but for one moment, 
to resume its sway. He looked to- 
wards the group of Vestals and dedi- 
cated maidens, and stretched out his 
hand and spoke in a tender and tre- 
mulous voice,— 

“ Marcia! thou hast made my sa- 
crifice but too light.” 

He drew himself up, the flush of 
enthusiasm returned to his face ; and 
the expression of firm resolution to 
his brow. He looked down on the 
abyss, uttered the formula of self- 
devotion to the infernal gods, then 
lifting up his eyes, and extending his 
arms towards the Capitol, he ex- 
claimed,— 

“For thee, Rome! and for my 
brethren, thy children!—for thy glory, 
and for their welfare.” 

Then violently spurring his steed, 
the animal reared, and plunged sud- 
denly forward,—down, down went 
horse and rider—down into that 
black, unfathomable abyss—down in 
an instant! The whole multitude si- 
multaneously covered their eyes with 
their hands, and uttered a deep groan; 
but above all sounded a female voice 
with one agonising cry, one single 
cry of such deep, such deadly an- 
guish, that it pierced like a dagger 
through every heart and ear. 
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There was a moment of dreadful 
feeling; a moment that seemed an 
age: they withdrew their hands from 
their eyes, the abyss had closed ; the 
earth was entire and firm as before ; 
the self-sacrifice was accepted; the 
self-devoted was engulfed for ever. 
The virgin group had drawn closely 
together, and there was a sound of 
lamentation among them: the group 
opened ; there, in the arms ofa Vestal 
lay Marcia, the beautiful, the loving 
and beloved, dead—bhappily dead. 
With the bitter agony expressed in 
that last piercing cry, the heart of 
the Roman maid had broken. 


Ere long a lake appeared on the 
spot where the gulf had been, to 
which the Romans gave the name of 
the Curtian Lake, in memory of their 
generous compatriot. But the Ro- 
man mothers testified in a more 
marked manner their gratitude to 
him whose noble resolution had been 
the means of saving their children, at 
the very moment when they were 
threatened with a horrible doom. 
Their influence obtained for their 
deliverer the honour of being con- 
secrated among the indigetes, or local 
deities ; and many a Roman mother 
came there to invoke him as the pre- 
siding — of the spot, and taught 
their children to lisp his name with 
reverential love. And the scene of 
sacrifice was hallowed by the erec- 
tion of a temple consecrated to Ju- 
piter Custos, or the Guardian, as the 
deity who watched over the prosper- 
ity of Rome, and inspired Curtius 
with his determination. Of that tem- 
ple, the sole remaining vestige now 
is cne solitary column ; but it needed 
not lake nor fame to preserve the 
memory of Quintus Curtius while 
heroic philanthropy finds one ad- 
mirer still on earth. 


Ages passed ; Rome reached her 
zenith of glory, and then declined, as 
every thing earthly must do: but an 
echo of fame still. sounds with the 
utterance of her name; a halo of 
beauty still lingers over her decay ; 
and strangers still seek her ruins to 
wonder and admire. A Christian 
traveller from a distant island, which 
Rome in her palmy state scornfully 
called barbarous, but which has taken 
the place of Rome among_ nations, 
came one calm and sun-bright eyen- 
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ing, to the ruined and deserted Fo- 
rum. He looked upon the relics of 
the heathen temples; and though 
for a moment the feelings of taste 
regretted their destruction as speci- 
mens of architectural skill, the regret 
was replaced by a sentiment of thank- 
fulness that a superstition unfit for 
the happiness of mankind had been 
obliterated. He rejoiced in the over- 
throw of cruel and capricious demon- 
gods, whose mysterious and uncer- 
tain will was perplexing to under- 
stand, and painful or abhorrent to 
fulfil. He sat down by the solitary 
pillar of the Temple of Jeuler Custos, 
and looked upon the site of Curtius’s 
self-devotion, and contrasted that 
with a far more important sacrifice 
and ransom. Ilis pencil was in his 
hand, and he left written on the 
column the improvisated thoughts 
with which the scene had inspired 


him :— 


“ Long yawn’d a dark and deep abyss, 
The grave of mortal hope and bliss, 
Never to close but at the price 
Of some all-precious sacrifice ; 
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To pass that hideous gulf within, 
There oped by death and human sin. 


What could man offer?—gems or gold ?— 

They turn to dross e’en in his hold. 

Art, Genius, Glory, Conquest, Fame !— 

They fade and leave an empty name. 

Pure feelings ?—where are they so pure 

As muy the searching test endure ?1— 

Weep, weep, lost man! thou canst not 
bring 

One meet and worthy offering. 


But lo, He comes! thy helper—holy 

In mien, and ah! so meek and lowly ; ~ 

Not with proud words of power and 
might, 

Not like the strong man arm’d for fight— 

But with such pure, blest charity, 

The victim self-ordain’d is He. 


Strong in high faith, and generous love, 
The horrors of the grave to prove, 
With firm but gentle air he goes— 

And does that chasm of terror close? 
Rejoice! the wondrous deed is done, 
The gulf is closed, the victory won : 
And back from the defeated grave 

The Victor comes a world to save ; 

For never could the dread abyss 

Retain such love, such power as His.” 


MEM, 


—-— 


GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
““ TIE HAND-BOOK OF SPAIN.” 


For the last eight weeks there is 
no country that has been so much 
talked of as Spain, yet probably no 
European nation is so little known, 
not to say, so imperfectly understood. 
It is now sixteen months since the 
excellent Hand- Book of Mr. Ford first 
saw the light, and though more than 
2000 copies have been sold in the 
home-market, and quietly read b 

the fire-side of families in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, yet not a hun- 
dred English travellers, among pro- 
bably more than 6000 readers, have 
ventured into this strange land of 
Spain, half Euro half African, 
half civilised, half savage. Hundreds 
of travellers visit Greece, Italy, Tur- 
key, Syria, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land, but the wayfarers in Spain 
may be counted by fives and tens. 
Why is this? The fact is strange 
and difficult to account for, and arises 
probably from half-a-dozen different 
causes. First and foremost, whether 
rightly or wrongly, there is a sense 
of personal insecurity, a vague appre- 


hension of danger, real or imaginary. 
2ndly, there is a conviction that 
ou must rough it thoroughly, and 
»e altogether dependent on pub- 
lic diligences or private mules, en- 
during coarse food, and still coarser 
cookery. 3rdly, it seems to be 
on all hands, that it is acountry into 
which English ladies may not safely 
enter; 4thly, the expenses of a tho- 
rough Spanish tour are not incon- 
siderable, and the object can only be 
achieved by an expenditure of time 
as well as money; and, Sthly, the 
people are too wild, primitive, and 
unsocial, to please your lounger either 
of Bond Street or St. James's. These 
are some of the reasons which deter 
our mere summer bird from wing- 
ing his flight to this land of the moun- 
tain and the flood. He goes to Swit- 
zerland, where he finds good roads, 
pleasant char-d-bancs, the indispen- 
sable tea-pot, and a clean floor; or 
to Florence, or Rome, or Naples, 
where English habits and customs 
haye penetrated; or to that Paris 
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which now, in its bettermost hétels, 
combines all the simple, solid, and 
substantial comforts of England, with 
all the luxurious enjoyment, variety, 
delicacy, and harmonious combina- 
tion of French cookery; or he goes 
to the baths of Germany, or to the 
falls of Trolhiilten, or the fiords of 
Norway, or to Petersburgh, Moscow, 
or old Kioff. 

But bend his steps where he may, 
it isa hundred to one if he ever think 
of Spain. Yet, with the exception of 
Italy, where is the country, in or out 
of Europe, so worthy ofa visit, either 
for lady or gentleman? The first 
wife of Mr. Ford, an English lady, 
accompanied him to Spain; and if 
we are not mistaken, his second and 
present wife, a Scottish lady, accom- 
panied him in a second visit. To 
this noble dame, a daughter of Lord 
Cranstoun’s, the volume of Gather- 
ings is dedicated in the following 
simple fashion, thus forming a strange 
contrast to the pretensious dedication 
of Sybil, by Benjamin Disraeli :— 


“To the Honourable Mrs. Ford, 
these pages, which she has been so good 
as to peruse and approve of, are dedi- 
cated, in thé hope that other fair readers 
may follow her example, &c. 

‘* By her very affectionate 
Husband and Servant, 
Ricnarp Forp.” 


In the preface, the author states 
that many ladies, some of whom 
contemplate a visit to Spain, had 
condescended to signify to the pub- 
lisher their regrets that the Hand- 
Book was printed in a form which 
rendered its perusal irksome ; and in 
consequence, with the gallantry of a 
gentleman and a preux chevalier, the 
author, to whom this compliment 
was communicated, hastened to sub- 
mit extracts and selections from the 
Hand-Book in a different type and 
form, to which he has added much 
new matter. Much of the lumber of 
Mr. Ford's very various and recon- 
dite learning has been removed, and 
he has not scrupled, to use his own 
words, to throw Strabo and even St. 
Isidor himself overboard. This, in 
reference to ladies, is a good riddance 
of bad rubbish ; for geography, at all 
times a dry study, would be, to la- 
dies, excruciating as the Greek of the 
old Cappadocian, so partial to Homer, 
and so severe on Herodotus. Though, 
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therefore, Spain is the very first coun- 
try of which Strabo treats in his 
Hand- Book, yet Mr. Ford did wisely 
to eschew the Greek ; — 


“ For him to be buried in Greek, 
The thought puts one quite in a 
passion ; 
Would Herodotus teach him to speak 
Pretty things to our women of fashion ?” 


No, nor old Strabo neither; who, 
with all his vevs, mistook the Caspian 
Sea for a gulf. As to St. Isidor, it is 
now pretty well ascertained that 
though there was an Isidor of Seville, 
and an Isidor of Cordova, yet that 
there never was a St. Isidor. St. 
Isidor of Antioch was not the real 
name of the respectable saint ho- 
noured under that name. It is a 
very ancient corruption of the words 
Syria Domni. In the ancient MSS. 
of the martyrology of St. Jerome on 
the 2d of January, are these words: 
Antiochie Syria, Domui Episcopi 
ejusdem loci. Of the words Syrie 
Domni many different names were 
made, which were given to the saint, 
as Isidori, Siridoni, Syridoni, Seri- 
don, and Spiridon ; the sooner, there- 
fore, Mr, Ford gets rid of Strabo and 
Spiridon the better. The pleasant 
half-a-crown volume now before us 
is pre-eminently free from the rust 
of the schools, and is as nice a Christ- 
mas and New-year’s reading as one 
can sit down to. The first chapter 
opens with a general view of Spain, 
which, however compact it may look 
on the map, is composed, as Mr. 
Ford says, of many distinct pro- 
vinces, each of which, in earlier 
times, formed a separate and inde- 
pendent kingdom. The language, 
costume, habits, and local character 
of the natives, vary no less than the 
climate and productions of the soil. 
In theory, however a Spaniard may 
boast in strange lands of the glories 
and beauties of Spain, yet at home 
and in practice he thinks, as Mr. Ford 
says, his own province or town the 
best in the Peninsula, and himself 
the finest fellow in it. This truth 
he illustrates by the recent visit of 
Thiers thus :— 


* Another little anecdote, like a straw 
thrown up in the air, will point out 
the direction in which the wind blows. 
Monsieur Thiers, the great historical 
romance writer, in his recent hand-gallop 
tour through the Peninsula, passed a few 
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days only at Madrid ; his mind being, as 
logicians would say, ofa subjective, {ra- 
ther than an objective turn—that is, dis- 
posed rather to the consideration of the 
ego, and to things relating to self, than 
those that do not—he scarcely looked 
more at any thing there than he did 
during bis similar run through London. 
‘Behold,’ said the Spaniards, ‘ that 
little gabacho; he dares not remain, nor 
raise his eyes from the ground in this 
land, whose vast superiority wounds his 
personal and national vanity.’ There 
is nothing new in this. The old Cas. 
tilian has an older saying: —‘ Si Dios 
no fuese Dios, seria rey de lus Espa. 
jias, y el de Francia su cocinero— If 
God were not God, he would make him- 
self king of the Spains, with him of 
France for his cook.’ Lopez de Vega, 
without derogating one jot from these 
paradisaical pretensions, used him of E:ng- 
land better. His sonnet on the romantic 
trip to Madrid ran thus : — 


‘ Charles Stuardo soy, 
Que siendo amor mi guia 
Al cielo de Espaiia voy, 


Por ver mi estrella Maria.” 


*T am Charles Stuart, who, with love 
for my guide, hasten to the heaven Spain 
to see my star Mary.’ ‘The Virgin, it 
must be remembered, after whom this 
infanta was named, is held by every Spa- 
niard to be the brightest luminary, and 
the sole empress of heaven.’” 


The word gabacho, which Mr. 
Ford here introduces, has been oftener 
used during the last twelve weeks 
than during the last seven-and-thirty 
om It was used 1001 times, at 
east, in reference to the Duke of 
Montpensier,— 5000 times in refer- 
ence to Bresson, the French ambas- 
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sador,—1000 times in reference to 
Alex. Dumas, father and son—and 
500 times each to Théophile Gau- 
tier, Eugéne Ginain, Louis Boulanger, 
Girardet, Amadée Achard, Auguste 
Maquet, Blanchard, Desbarolles, and 
Giraud, and the other Parisian cele- 
brities, who went to figure away at 
the marriage of the Infanta. ‘The 
word remains unexplained, in a great 
degree, by Mr. Ford, so competent in 
every way to explain it;* and we 
are therefore obliged, for want of a 
better interpreter, to unfold its mean- 
ing to the English reader. We may 
as.well state at the outset, that it is 
a low Spanish word, which has been 
always used as a term of contempt in 
reference to the French. It signi- 
fies a drunken, low, cowardly, dirty, 
contemptible fellow; and the pro- 
verb, in old Castilian, runs Gavascho 

werco. It is rendered into French 

y gavuche, and Scaron, thus uses it 
in his Virgile Travesté,— 

* Tl vous traiteroit de gavacnes 
Vous me faisiex tant les bravaches.” 


The term was originally applied 
to the people who inhabit the moun- 
tains between France and Spain, and 
more particularly to the inhabitants 
of Gévandan and Limousin, called 
Gabali by Strabo, Pliny, and Cesar. 
These wandering tribes gained their 
livelihood by applying themselves to 
the meanest and vilest employments ;f 
and when a Spaniard wishes to ex- 
press the utmost loathing of con- 
tempt, he always has recourse to this 
epithet. 

On the climate and geography of 


* The following is Mr. Ford’s explanation, which he gives in a note:—‘“ The 


word gabacho, which is the most offensive vituperative of the Spaniard against 
the Frenchman, and has by some been thought to mean, ‘those who dwell on 
Gaves ;’ in the Arabic, cabach—detestable, filthy, or ‘qui prava indole est, mori- 
busque.” In fact, the real meaning cannot be further alluded to beyond referring to 
the clever tale of ‘El Frances y Espaiiol,’ by Quevedo. ‘The antipathy to the Gaul is 
natural and national, and dates fur beyond history. This nickname was first given in 
the eighth century, when Charlemagne, the Buonaparte of his day, invaded Spain, on 
the abdication and cession of the crown by the chaste Alonso, the prototype of the 
wittol Charles 1V. ; then the Spanish Moors and Christians, foes and friends, forgot 
the hatreds of creeds in the greater loathing for the abhorred intruder, whose ‘ peerage 
fell’ in the memorable passes of Roncesvalles. The true derivation of the word 
gabacho, which now resounds from the Pyrennees to the Straits, is blinked in the 
Royal Academical Dictionary ; such was the servile adulation of the members to 
the French patron, Philip V.: —‘ Mueran los gabachos !— Death to the miscreants !” 
was the rally cry of Spain, after the inhuman butcheries of the terrorist Murat; nor 
have the echoes died away: aspark may kindle the prepared mine. Of what an 
unspeakable value is a national war-cry, which at once gives to a whole people a 
Shibboleth—rallying watch-word to a common cause! ‘ Vox populi vor Dei!’” 
t See Ménage and Covarruvias, 
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Spain, Mr. Ford gives most satis- 
factory details. ‘The climate of Spain 
is very varied. In the north it is 
cold; in New Castile it is more tem- 
perate; and in Andalusia and Murcia 
the heat in summer is burning. In 
our poor opinion the climate of Ma- 
laga is one of the best of Spain. 
Though it is occasionally as hot there 
in the present, and in the next month, 
as in July and August in England ; 
and though the plague of mosqui- 
toes is nearly insufferable to an 
unseasoned Englishman; yet there 
are occasionally sea-breezes to temper 
the torridness of a town, whose heat 
would otherwise be insufferable. ‘The 
N.W. districts of Spain, however, are 
damp and rainy, and a considerable 

rtion of the interior is cold, cheer- 
ess, and windblown. Mr. Ford states 
that winters have occurred of such 
severity, that sentinels have been 
frozen to death. This is perfectly 
true. We have ourselves passed a 
sentinel at the palace, at a quarter to 
eleven on a December night, and 
walked down to the end of the Salon 
del Prado, when, on our return, a 
few minutes after half-past twelve, 
the man was a corpse! There is, 
therefore, it may be supposed, no 
more trying climate to strangers than 
Madrid. In the beginning of the 
last year (1846), M. Harmois, who 
had been attached to the French le- 
gation for twenty-three years, was 
carried of after a few hours’ illness ; 
and a couple or three years before, 
the very same thing happened in the 
case of the correspondent of The! Times 
newspaper, a most worthy gentle- 
man of the name of Stephens. This 
quick termination of all maladies 
arises from the exceeding dryness 
and rarefaction of the air. You may 
pass the Puerta del Sol at half-past 
eleven, with a bright sunshine, yet 
turn into Calle Montera, the Calle 
~ Geronimo, or the Calle Anche de 

eligros, and you come upon a cold 
gush of air which brings om catarrh, 
or ophthalmia, or an irritable cold, or 
inflammatory disease of the lungs or 
vital organs. In cases of disease of 
the lungs, the patient is carried off 
in a few days. We knew ourselves 
the case of a young Englishman, 
who was engaged to be married to 
a Spanish girl on the 15th of the 
month, and who, taking cold on the 
3d, was a corpse on the evening 
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of the 8th. He had come out of a 
smail and warm room in the Calle de 
Lopez de Vega, and in turning the 
corner of a street near the Plazuela 
del Oriente had been met by one of 
those frozen blasts from the Guada- 
ramma, which settled on his lungs. 
Inflammation ensued; he lived, in 
respect of diet, as he would have 
done at Kensington, and the result 
was as we have stated. 

From the geography, rivers, and 
mountains of Spain, Mr. Ford di- 
verges to Frenc —- in Spain, 
and thus expresses himself :— 


“ However governments may change, 
the policy of France is immutable. Per- 
fidy, backed by violence, ruse doublée de 
force, is the state maxim from Louis 
XIV. and Buonaparte down to Louis. 
Philippe; the principle is the same, 
whether the instrument employed be the 
sword or wedding-ring. The weaker 
Spain is thus linked in the embrace of 
her stronger neighbour, and has been 
made alternately her dupe and victim, 
and degraded into becoming a mere satel- 
lite, to be dragged along by fiery Mars. 
France has forced her to share all her 
bad fortune, but never has permitted her 
to participate in her success. Spain 
has been tied to the car of her defeats, 
but never has been allowed to mount it 
in the day of triumph. Her friendship 
has always tended to denationalise Spain, 
and by entailing the forced enmity of 
England bas caused to her the loss of 
her navies and colonies in the new 
world. 

“The Pyrennean boundary,’ says the 
Duke of Wellington, ‘ is a most vulner- 
able frontier of France— probably the only 
vulnerable one ;’ accordingly she has al- 
ways endeavoured to dismantle the Spanish 
defences, and to foster insurrections and 
pronunciamentos in Catalonia, for Spain's 
infirmity is her opportunity, and there. 
fore the ‘sound policy’ of the rest of 
Europe is to see Spain strong, indepen- 
dent, and able to hold her own Pyrennean 
key.” 


Mr. Ford is of opinion, that while 
France has improved her means of 
approach and invasion, the hatred of 
the Frenchman, which the Duke of 
Wellington said formed part of a 
Spaniard’s nature, seems to increase. 
Mr. Ford is not very far wrong in 
this. As he strikingly says, it is the 
antipathy of an antithesis; the incom- 
patibility of the saturnine and slow 
with the mercurial and rapid ; of the 
proud, enduring, and ascetic against 
the yain, the fickle, and the sensual ; 
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of the enemy of innovation and 
om to the lover of variety and 
novelty. 

Whatever politicians, and tricksters, 
and intriguers may do, the party- 
wall of the Pyrennees will exist for 
ever. That which the eagle of Buo- 
naparte failed to accomplish, will not 
be achieved by the fat capon of the 
Bourbons. On the recent marriages 
Mr. Ford does not expatiate. But 
it is plain he participates in the 
opinions expressed by oe journal 
in London, with the single excep- 
tion of The Standard. If we may 
judge of his opinions, however, rather 
from what he intimates than from 
what he expresses, we should sa 
that he does not consider that Frenc 
diplomacy has achieved any great 
advantage by this recent intrigue. 
And we think, in the end, it will be 
found a great mistake, and a great 
blunder. By the mode in which the 
marriage intrigue was conducted by 
M. Bresson, diplomatic and conven- 
tional proprieties were wounded, and 
the engagements entered into at Eu 
openly violated. But actual English 
interests have never been so affected 
by the prospective violation of the 
treaty of Utrecht, as to give us a jus- 
tifiable pretext for interference, or 
to render that interference feasible 
or even desirable. The less we 
seem to interfere in Spanish affairs 
the better. ‘The Spaniards are a 
proud, a aan and a jealous 
race ; and looking to this their pecu- 
liar character, the more we treat this 
marriage question as one which it 
concerns Spain most to settle, the 
better shall we stand with the people 
of the Peninsula. It _ be urged, 
that French influence will be greatly 
increased by the marriage. For a 
time, and for a time only, such in- 
fluence may be increased about the 
circles of the court and camarilla; 
but in the same proportion as this 
influence is on the ascendant about 
the court circle, will the French 

rty become hateful to the nation. 
Spanish pride will in the long run 
revolt against French interference, 
and so far from France obtaining by 
the marriage an influence over the 
councils of Spain, we incline to think 
the effect will be contrariwise. 

France has, in truth, by being over- 
cunning, played a silly game, and 
committed a grievous blunder. She 
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has placed herself in a position of 
isolation with respect to the rest of 
Europe—a position in which she 
lost the warm and kindly feeling, 
and gained only the mistrust of her 
best ally. 

From the recent doings of the 
French, Mr. Ford proceeds to touch 
on the rivers, the bridges, and the 
navigation of Spain. The Douro 
and the Tagus, Mr. Ford truly re- 
marks, disembogue in Portugal, and 
thus become a portion of a foreign 
dominion exactly where their com- 
mercial importance is the greatest. 
Portugal, as Mr. Ford observes, 
gave more real power to the throne 
of Philip II. than the dominion of 
entire continents across the Atlantic, 
and Portugal is accordingly the secret 
object of ~— Spanish government's 
ambition. While, therefore, that 
country is the theatre of disturb- 
ances and insurrections, the eyes of 
a British minister should always be 
inquiringly turned towards the con- 
dition of her oldest and most faithful 
ally. Whenever Spain gets a little 
up in the world of kingdoms, she 
always takes care to trumpet that 
Portugal once belonged to her, and 
to turn furtive looks towards her 
weaker sister. But this petty-lar- 
ceny villany in prospective must be 
checked by the strong hand of 
England, if need be. It is, how- 
ever, a great misfortune that no 
water communication has been esta- 
blished between Toledo and Lisbon 
by means of the Tagus. It is a 
mighty and beautiful river, yet, from 
the neglect of man, not fordable in 
many parts. A friend of ours at- 
tempted to descend the stream from 
Toledo to Lisbon, some years ago, in 
a skiff, and was forty days in accom- 
plishing the task. Once having un- 
dertaken the journey as an enginecr, 
he was determined to go on with it, 
but was nearly starved before he 
had journeyed a third of the way, 
as such was the poverty of the inha- 
bitants on the banks that they could 
only sell to him a few dried grapes, 
tomatos, a little garlic and onions. 
Mr. Ford describes the river ad- 
mirably :— 

How stern, solemn, and striking is this 
Tagus of Spain! No commerce has ever 
mate it its highway ; no English steamer 
has ever civilised its waters like those of 
France and Germany. Its rocks have 
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witnessed battles, not peace; have re- 
flected castles and dungeons, not quays 
or warehouses: few cities have risen on 
its banks as on those of the Thames and 
the Rhine ; itis truly a river of Spain— 
of this isolated and solitary land, Its 
waters are without boats—its banks 
without life; man has never laid his 
hand upon its billows nor enslaved their 
free and independent gambols.” 


From the rivers, bridges, and navi- 
gation, Mr. Ford proceeds to a de- 
scription of the provinces, population, 
revenue, and stocks. On the descrip- 
tion of the provinces we have not 
now space to dwell; but as to popu- 
lation and revenue, both have been 
generally exaggerated. ‘The present 
population is about twelve millions, 
says Mr. Ford (we may here remark, 
it was 12,137,340 by the last cen- 
sus), with a very slow tendency to in- 
crease. This is a small number for 
so large, and in many respects so 
fertile, a country, and suggests to Mr. 
Ford the following reflection :— 


“The real permanent and standing 
cause of Spain’s thinly peopled state, 
want of cultivation, and abomination of 
desolation, is bad government, civil and 
religious; this all who run may read, in 
her lonely land and silent towns. But 
Spain, if the anecdote which her children 
love to tell, be true, will never be able 
to remove the incubus of this fertile 
origin of every evil. When Ferdinand 
III. captured Seville and died, being a 
saint, he escaped purgatory, and San. 
tiago presented him to the Virgin, who 
forthwith desired him to ask any favours 
for beloved Spain. ‘The monarch peti- 
tioned for oil, wine, and corn—conceded ; 
for sunny skies, brave men, and pretty 
women—allowed ; for cigars, relics, gar- 
lic, and rae all means; for a good 
government —‘ Nay, nay,’ said the Vir- 
gin, ‘that never can be granted; for 
were it bestowed, not an angel would 
remain a day longer in heaven.’ ” 


The revenue of Spain may be 
taken as at about twelve or thirteen 
millions annually, but it is badly 
collected, and at a heavy per centage, 
and has not been, at any time within 
the present century, sufficient for 
the national expenses. Hence usu- 
rious loans and church plunder, both 
of which were found insufficient. 
Then came repudiation, arrears of 
interest, and finally a blotting out 
of the principal, It is consequent 
no marvel that Spanish stock cone 
so low in the market. Of the 
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debt, according to Mr. Henderson, 
78,649,6751. is due to English credi- 
tors. Mr. Henderson is at this mo- 
ment in Madrid, trying to obtain 
some settlement; but he may wait 
there till the Greek kalends, without 
being successful. We believe he 
was three weeks in the capital before 
he saw M. Mon, the finance minis- 
ter, and we do not know that the 
interview was productive of much 
comfort or satisfaction. Yet Mon, 
take him all in all, is the best finance 
minister that has been in Spain since 
the days of Toreno, and has recently 
had the courage to insist that the 
salt contract should not be again 
given to an adventurer of the name 
of Salamanca, who, now a capitalist 
(in a Madrid sense of the word at 
least) and a banker, was ten or 
twelve years ago in such a state 
of poverty that he was obliged to 
borrow a dress-coat to attend a ball. 
The history of this man is curious, 
and would afford materials for a 
romance. It is infinitely to the 
credit of Mon, that, though supported 
by the queen-mother and Munoz 
(who was promised a share in the 
salt monopoly), the finance minister 
stood sternly to his resolve that 
the contract should be no longer 
formed to the detriment of the State, 
and that he refused to renew it. 

Mr. Ford’s fifth chapter is devoted 
to travelling in Spain, to the steamers, 
roads, railways, and English specu- 
lations. After giving an account of 
the great royal roads, he truly states 
that the communication between 
Madrid and Toledo is a mere track, 
ankle deep in mud during the win- 
ter, and dust clouded during the 
summer. ‘This is a very faint and 
insufficient description of the road, 
or rather the track, between Madrid 
and Toledo. We have travelled 
that road many times on muleback, 
and once in a carriage. No earthly 
consideration, however, would induce 
us to make it a carriage journey a 
second time, as we had rather walk 
it in the worst winter-day that ever 
came from the heavens. ‘The ruts 
and holes are not merely ankle deep, 
but you might sink in them up to 
your middle in slime and dirt; and 
there is a danger at every moment 
that some of your best bones may 
be dislocated. The distance is about 
forty miles from Madrid, and in wet 
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or wintry weather from fourteen to 
eighteen hours is sure to be thus 
pleasantly occupied, in being tossed 
and jerked from one end of the 
carriage to the other, making the 
wonderful progress of from two and 
a quarter to three miles the hour. 

On Spanish railroads Mr. Ford 
gives his countrymen very good ad- 
vice; but he is in error in supposing 
that no rail existed till lately in any 
country where Spanish is spoken. A 
railroad has for some years existed in 
Cuba; but Cuba, from its proximity 
to America and the West Indies, is 
infinitely more civilised than the 
mother-country. ‘The British public 
are now pretty well aware of the in- 
finite number of baseless schemes 
that have been started in England, 
where we have commerce and capi- 
tal; but in Madrid, where there are 
neither commerce nor capital, the 
name of the infinite number of 
schemes started a couple of years 
ago was Legion. Mr. George Stephen- 
son was, however, in Madrid a little 
more than a twelvemonth ago, and 
we believe he has used the word “ im- 
practicable” in reference to most of 
the lines — impracticable either from 
natural cain or the smallness of 
the traffic. In all other countries, 
railways have been a consequence — 
an effect of trade; but in Spain it is 
supposed this natural order of things 
will be reversed, and that the rail 
will produce the traffic. In Switzer- 
land, where commerce and manufac- 
tures both exist, there are no rail- 
ways, because of the natural obstacles. 
In Spain, which is just as mountain- 
ous, and where there is neither com- 
merce nor manufactures, it is sought 
to level mountains and destroy the 
eternal obstacles interposed by Na- 
ture herself. Here is the sensible 
manner in which Mr. Ford views the 
question :— 


“Spain, again, is a land of dehesas y 
despoblades: in these wild, unpeopled 
wastes, next to travellers, commerce and 
cash are what is scarce ; while even Ma- 
drid, the capital, is without industry or 
resources, and poorer than many of our 
provincial cities. ‘The Spaniard, a crea- 
ture of routine and foe to innovations, is 
not a movable or locomotive ; local, and 
a parochial fixture by nature, he hates 
moving like a Turk, and has a particular 
horror of being hurried ; long, therefore, 
here has an ambling mule answered all 
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the purposes of transporting man and his 
goods. Who again is to do the work, 
even if England will pay the wages}? 
The native, next to disliking regular 
sustained labour himself, abhors seeing 
the foreigner toiling even in his service, 
and wasting his gold and sinews in the 
thankless task. The villagers, as they 
always have done, will rise against the 
stranger and heretic who comes to ‘ suck 
the wealth of Spain.’ Supposing, how- 
ever, by the aid of Santiago and Brunel, 
that the work were possible and were 
completed, how is it to be secured against 
the fierce action of the sun and the fiercer 
violence of the popular ignorance? ‘The 
first cholera that visits Spain will be set 
down as a passenger per rail by the dis- 
possessed muleteer, who now performs 
the functions of steam and rail. He con- 
stitutes one of the most numerous and 
finest classes in Spain, and is the legiti- 
mate channel of the semi-Oriental cara- 
van system, He will never permit the 
bread to be taken out of his mouth by this 
Lutheran locomotive: deprived of the 
means of earning his livelihood, he, like 
the smuggler, will take to the road in an- 
other line, and both will become either 
robbers or patriots. Many, long and 
lonely, are the leagues which separate 
town from town in the wide deserts of the 
thinly peopled Spain, nor will any pre- 
ventive-service be sufficient to guard the 
rail against the guerilla warfare that may 
then be waged. A handful of opponents 
in any cistus-overgrown waste, may at 
any time, in five minutes, break up the 
road, stop the train, stick the stoker, and 
burn the engines in their own fire, par- 
ticularly smashing the luggage-train. 
What, again, has ever been the recom- 
pense which the foreigner has met with 
from Spain but breach of promise and in- 
gratitude? He will be used, as in the 
East, until the native thinks he has mas- 
tered his arts, and then he will be abused, 
cast out, and trodden under foot; and 
who then will keep = and repair the 
costly artificial undertaking? Certainly 
not the Spaniard, on whose pericranium 
the bumps of operative skill and mecha- 
nical construction have yet to be deve- 
loped. 

“The lines which are the least sure of 
failure will be those which are shortest, 
and pass through a level country of some 
natural productions, such as oil, wine, and 
coal, Certainly, if the rail can be laid 
down in Spain by the gold and science of 
England, the gift, like that of steam, will 
be worthy of the Ocean’s Queen, and of 
the world’s real leader of civilisation ; 
and what a change will then come over 
the spirit of the Peninsula! How the 
siestas of torpid man—vegetation, will be 
disturbed by the shrill whistle and pant. 
ing snort of the monster engine! How 
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the seals of this long, hermetically shut- 
up land will be broken! How the clois- 
tered obscure, who dreams of treasures 
in Heaven, will be enlightened by the 
flashing fire-demon of the wide-awake 
money-worshipper! What owls will be 
vexed, what bats dispossessed, what 
drones, mules, and asses, will be scared, 
run over, and annihilated! Those who 
love Spain, and pray, like the author, 
daily for her prosperity, must indeed 
hope to see this ‘net-work of rails’ con- 
cluded, but will take especial care at the 
same time not to invest one farthing in 
the imposing speculation.” 


This is all sound sense, and has 
been proved by the experience of the 
last eighteen months. Where are now 
the Royal Valencia Company, the 
Aviles and Madrid Company, and the 
other half-dozen schemes launched 
by Mr. Keily and others? They 
are all in gremio nubis, in the bosom 
of the windiest clouds that career in 
the wildest sky. So much for the 


Spanish railway system, by which 
Spanish ministers sacked 30,0002. de- 
posit money from the gulls of Lon- 
don! 

The sixth chapter of Mr. Ford is 


dedicated to the Post-office — to tra- 
velling with post-horses—to dili- 
gences, galeras, coches de colleras, 
and post-horses, &c. Mr. Ford's ac- 
count of a Spanish inn is far too 
favourable. In fact, he is bitten with 
an Ibero-Celtic mania, and sees every 
thing in Spain en beau. Nothing can 
be more detestable than a Spanish 
diligence breakfast or dinner to a 
civilised European, whether English- 
man, Frenchman, German, Belgian, 
or Dane. The chocolate, ie is 
good and nutritious to those who like 
it, but on most European stomachs it 
sits as heavy as molten lead. As to 
the eggs, with tomatos and garlic, and 
the huevas estrelludas, they are detest- 
able. It has often been our fate, 
after travelling three and four nights 
without sleep, on muleback, and in 
coche de colleras, to have been set 
down at eleven or twelve in the da 

to a breakfast of garlic soup, wit 

eggs and tomatos, served by a grin- 
ning savage girl, without shoes or 
stockings, in a room stinking of beds, 
bedding, and blankets. Sometimes, if 
objections were made to the viands, 
stale salt cod-fish or dry Shetland 
ling, with rancid oil and anchovies, 
were put down to us. ‘Then in 
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despair we have cried for a salad, but 
the wretches had taken care for our 
punishment to soak this in rancid oil 
too. May God forgive them! We 
forgive them freely; but forget the 
villany — or the smell, we never can 
till our dying day, though we should 
live to the age of Castafios, duke of 
Baylen, who, at the present writing, 
is ninety-seven. 

Yet this is the kitchen which Mr. 
Ford calls capital. ‘“ You can al- 
ways,” says he, “ fall back on the 
bread and eggs.” Were he our bit- 
terest enemy, we should not com- 
mend him to such a diet for a week of 
Sundays. Feet, good man! And why 
not speak of the chickens in them? 
Relegating him to such a diet, well 
might his judge exclaim, —“ May 
the gods have mercy on your poor 
corpus!” Of the company one meets 
in diligences, we cannot speak in 
the same terms as Mr. Ford. The 
Spaniards are a proud, unbending 
race, very arrogant, very assuming, 
and very ignorant. Unless you meet 
with the very highest and most civil- 
ised classes who have travelled much 
in foreign countries, or merchants 
who have lived all their lives out of 
Spain, the rencontre is any thing but 
agreeable. The system of stopping 
two or three hours at midnight, too, to 
repose, is detestable. You are gene- 
rally ushered into a room in which are 
eight or ten beds, without curtains, 
filled with natives stinking of rancid 
oil and unmacerated garlic, and the 
“vents et soupirs Kage 5 ” are as 
little agreeable to the olfactory nerves 
of the Englishman as the swinish 
Spanish snore is to his ear. 

Mr. Ford next treats us to the plea- 
sures of a riding-tour, to the manage- 
ment of the horse, his feet, shoes, &c. 
Here he is perfect. The following 
— of the mule is admir- 
able :— 


“* The mule has always been used in 
Spain, and the demand for them very 
great; yet, from some mistaken crotchet 
of Spanish political economy (which is 
very Spanish), the breeding of the mule 
has long been attempted to be prevented, 
in order to encourage that of the horse. 
One of the reasons alleged was, that the 
mule was a non-reproductive animal ; an 
argument which might or ought to apply 
equally to the monk: a breed for which 
Spain could have shewn for the first 
prize, both as to number and size, against 
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any other country in all Christendom. 
This attempt to force the production of 
an animal far less suited to the wants and 
habits of the people has failed, as might 
be expected, ‘The difficulties thrown in 
the way have only tended to raise the 
price of mules, which are, and always 
were, very dear; a good mule will cost 
from 251, to 501., while a horse of relative 
goodness may be purchased for from 201, 
to 401.” 


On the manner of treating, feeding, 
and grooming the horse or mule, Mr. 
Ford i is erudite ; but on this point we 
must refer io the volume itself. On 
the costume to be worn in Spain, Mr. 
Ford is equally learned. He advises, 
and properly, all strangers to doff the 
long-tailed coats and civilisation of 
England and France, and to adopt 
the sumbrero calanes, the zamarra, 
the capa, and the alforjas, or saddle- 
~ The following advice is good 
and charitable, and ought to be re- 
lished at this festive season :— 


“The whole art of the alforjas is the 
putting into them what you want the 
most often, and in the most handy and 
accessible place. Keep here, therefore, 
a supply of small money for the halt and 
the blind, for the piteous cases of human 
suffering and poverty by which the tra- 
veller’s eye will he pained in a land 
where soup-dispensing monks are done 
away with, and assistant new poor-law 
commissioners not yet appointed: such 
charity from God’s purse, bolsa de Dios, 
never impoverishes that of man; anda 
cheerful giver, however opposed to mo- 
dern political economists, is commended 
in that old-fashioned book called the 
Bible. The left half of the alforjus may 
he apportioned to the writing and dress. 
ing-cases, and the smaller each are the 
better.” 


In reference to money, we extract 
the following tit-bit :— 


“In Spain, cash, ambrosial cash, rules 
the court, the camp, the grove; hence 
the extraordinary credit of three millions 
recently required for the secret service 
expenses of the Tuileries, and official en- 
thusiasm and unanimity secured thereby 
in the Montpensier purchase. ‘The whole 
decalogue is condensed at Madrid into 
one commandment,—Love God as repre. 
sented on earth, not by his Vicar the 
Pope, but by his Lord-lieutenant Don 
Ducat. 


‘ El primero es amar Don Dinero, 
Dios es omnipotente, Don Dinero es 
sa lugarteniente,’” 


Mr. Ford’s observations on Span- 
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ish servants, including travelling 
oom, cook, and valet, are excellent; 
ut we have not, unfortunately, space 
to extract them. From the chapter 
treating on Spanish cookery we 
must, however, take the following :— 


‘* The national cookery of Spain is for 
the most part Oriental; and the ruling 
principle of its preparation is stewing ; 
for, from a scarcity of fuel, roasting is 
almost unknown; their notion of which 
is putting meat into a pan, setting it in 
hot ashes, and then covering the lid with 
burning embers. The pot, or olla, has 
accordingly become a synonyme for the 
dinner of Spaniards, just as beefsteaks or 
frogs are cor supposed to constitute 
the whole bill of fare of two other mighty 
nations. Wherever meat is bad and thin, 
the sauce is very important; it is based 
in Spain on oil, garlic, saffron, and red 
peppers. In hot countries, where beasts 
are lean, oil supplies the place of fat, as 
garlic does the want of fiavour, while a 
stimulating condiment excites or curries 
up the coats ofalanguid stomach. It has 
been said of our heretical countrymen, 
that we have but for our sauce melted 
butter, and a hundred different forms of 
religion, whereas in orthodox Spain there 
is but one of each; and as with religion, 
so to change this sauce would be little 
short of heresy. As to colour, it carries 
that rich burnt umber, raw sienna tint, 
which Murillo imitated so well; and no 
wonder, since he made his particular 
brown from baked olla bones, whence it 
was extracted, as is done to this day by 
those Spanish painters who indulge in 
meat. This brown negro de hueso colour 
is the livery of tawny Spain, where all 
is brown from the Sierra Morena to dus- 
kier man. Of such hue is his cloak, his 
terra-cotta house, his wife, his ox, his 
ass, and every thing that is his. This 
sauce has not only the same colour, but 
the same flavour every where ; hence the 
difficulty of making out the material of 
which any dish is composed. Not Mrs, 
Glass herself could tell, by taste at least, 
whether the ingredients of the cauldron 
be hare or cat, cow or calf, the aforesaid 
ox or ass. It puzzles even the acumen of 
a Frenchman ; for it is still the great 
boast of the town of Olvera that they 
served up some donkeys as rations to a 
Buonapartist detachment. All this is 
very Oriental. Isaac could not distin- 
guish tame kid from wild venison, so 
perplexing was the disguise of the sa- 
vory sauce; and yet his senses of smell 
aan were keen, and his suspicions 
of unfair cooking were awakened. A pru. 
dent diner, therefore, except when forced 
to become his own cook, will never look 
too closely into the things of the kitchen 
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if he wishes to live a quiet life; for 
quien las cosas mucho, apura no vive vida 
segura.” 


On the olla Mr. Ford is most elo- 
quent. Formerly all travellers of 
rank carried a silver olla with the 
key, which was called the guarda- 
cena ; but this ingenious contrivance 
is not now common. Into the olla 
the whole culinary genius of Spain is 
condensed. It is best made in Anda- 
lusia, but to us, who are stiff sticklers 
for the cookery of France, it is at 
best a poor affair. Outof Andalusia 
the olla is called a puchero. Mr. Ford 
gives a good receipt for the prepara- 
tion of it, which differs in no very 
great degree from that of our late 
friend the Canon Riego, which we 
have given in choice Castilian :— 


“1. Primeramente, como unas dvs libras 
de carne de vaca que tenga algo de 
hueso y grosura. 

2, Como una media libra de Tocino ma- 
ero o entreyerado es decir que no 
sea de la parte. Very fat, but of the 
shin, 

3. Una media Gallina, y sus menudos. 

4. Como media Chirivia, otra media 
Asanahoria, una media Cebolla, y 
un poco de Peregil, y una cantidad 
de garbanzos otra tanta poco mas 0 
menos,” 


With the following rich descrip- 
tion of the pigs of Estremadura, we 
must conclude the observations of 
Mr. Ford de re cibaria:— 


“The pigs during the greater part 
of the year are left to support nature as 
they can, and in gauntness resemble 
those greyhound-looking animals which 
pass for porkers in France. When the 
acorns are ripe and fall from the trees, 
the greedy animals are turned out in 
legions from the villages, which more 
correctly may be termed coalitions of 
pigstyes. They return from the woods 
at night of their own accord, and with- 
out a swine’s general. On entering the 
hamlet, all set off at full gullop, like a 
legion possessed with devils, in a ban- 
dicap fe home, into which each single 
pig turns, never making a mistake. We 
have more than once been caught in one 
of these pig-deluges, and nearly carried 
away, horse and all, as befell Don 
Quixote, when really swept away by 
the ‘ far-spread and grunting drove.’ In 
his own home each truant is welcomed 
like a prodigal son or a domestic father. 
These pigs are the pets of the peasants ; 
they are brought up with their children, 
and partake, as in Ireland, in the domes- 
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tic discomforts of their cabins: they are 
universally respected, and justly, for it 
is this animal who pays the ‘rint;’ in 
fact, are the citizens as at Sorento, and 
Estremenian man is quite a secondary 
formation, and created to tend herds of 
these swine, who lead the happy life of 
former ‘Toledan dignitaries, with the 
additional advantage of becoming more 
valuable when dead. 

“It is astonishing how rapidly they 
thrive on their sweet food ; indeed it is 
the whole duty of a good pig—animal 
propter convivia natum—to get as fat as 
soon as he can, and then die for the good 
of his country. It may be observed, for 
the information of our farmers, that those 
pigs which are dedicated to St. An- 
thony, on whom a sow is in constant 
attendance, as a dove was on Venus, 
get the soonest fat; therefore in Spain 
young pigs are sprinkled with holy water 
on his day, but those of other days are 
less propitious, for the killing takes place 
about the 10th and 11th of November; or, 
as Spaniards date it, por el St. Andres,— 
on the day of St. Andrew, or on that of 
St Martin: hence the proverb ‘ every 
man and pig has his St. Martin or his 
fatal hour;’ a cada puercosu San Martin,” 


We now come to the Spanish 
wines. It is curious, that in a coun- 
try producing such fine wines there 
is scarce a private family that has a 
good cellar. An hidalgo with twenty 
names, as Mr. Ford remarks, simply 
sends out before his frugal meal for 
a quart of wine, to the nearest shop, 
as a small burgess does in the city 
for a pint of porter. The wines of 
Spain, if proper care and pains were 
bestowed on them, might in every 
respect rival the best vintages of 
France. Their varieties are infinite, 
but the best of the common wines of 
Spain, if they can be had pure and 
unadulterated, are the Valdepenas 
and Manzanilla. The Penalta of 
Navarre is poor trash; so is the 
Chacolet of the Basques; and the 
Benicarlo, so much drank by the 
Catalans, is detestable. Yet is this 
latter wine largely exported to Bor- 
deaux, to give roughness and strength 
to those clarets especially made 
for the British market. The fiery 
brandy made from this Benicarlo 1s 
sent, to the tune of 1000 butts a-year, 
to doctor up worse sherry. Leon 
has a wine growing near Zamora 
and Tiro, much drank by Doctor 
Gartland and the other learned pro- 
fessors, Spanish and Irish, of the 
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is supplied with wines grown at 
Tarancou Arganda. The Arganda 
wine is frequently substituted for 
the celebrated Valdepeiias of La 
Mancha. It is on the sherry dis- 
trict, however, that Mr. Ford ex- 
hausts all his eloquence and learn- 
ing, and with the following rich 
extract we mu conc.ude this im- 

rtant notice ./ a most agreeable 
alf-crown’s worth, which should be 
in every hand during the Christmas 
holidays. The “Gatherings from 
Spain” will enhance Mr. Ford's 
already high reputation, and make 
him better known and more read by 
the general public. 


“The highest qualities of flavour de. 
pend on the grape and soil, and as tho 
favoured spots are limited, and the strug- 
gle and competition for their acquisition 
great, the prices paid are always high, 
and occasionally extravagantly so; the 
proprietors of vineyards are very nume- 
rous, and the surface is split and parti- 
tioned into infinite petty ownerships. 
Even the Pago de Macharnudo, the finest 
of all, the Clos de Vougeot, the Johan- 
nisberg of Xerez, is much subdivided ; it 
consists of 1200 aranzadas, one of which 
may be taken as equivalent to our acre, 
being, however, that quantity of land 
which can be ploughed with a pair of 
bullocks in a day; of these 1200, 460 
belong to the great house of Pedro 
Domecq, and their mean produce may 
be taken at 1895 butts, of which some 
350 only will run very fine. Among the 
next most renowned pagos, or wine dis- 
tricts, may be cited Carrascal, Los Ter- 
cios, Barbina alta y baja, Aflina, San 
Julian, Mochiele, Carraola, Cruz del 
Husillo, which lie in the immediate ter- 
mino or boundary of Xerez; their pro- 
duce always ensures high prices in the 
market, Many of the vineyards are 
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fenced with canes, the arundo ¢onax, or 
with aloes, whose stiff-pointed leaves 
form palisadoes that would defy a regi- 
ment of dragoons, and are called by the 
natives the devil's tooth-picks ; in addi- 
tion, the capataz del campo, or country- 
bailiff, is provided, like a keeper, with 
large and ferocious «logs, who would tear 
an intruder to pieces, The fruit when 
mature is especially watched; for, ac- 
cording tothe proverb, it requires much 
vigilance to take care of ripe grapes and 
maidens, Niiias y vinas, son mal de 
guardar. 

“When the period of the vintage 
arrives, the cares of the proprietors and 
the labours of the cultivators and makers 
increase. The bunches are picked out 
and spread out for some days on matt. 
ings; the unripe grapes, which have 
less substance and spirit, are separated, 
and are exposed longer to the sun, by 
which they improve. If the berries be 
over-ripe, then the saccharine prevails, 
and there is a deficiency of tartaric acid. 
The selected grapes are sprinkled with 
lime, by which the watery and acetous 
particles are absorbed and corrected. A 
nice hand is requisite in this powdering, 
which, by the way, is an ancient African 
custom, in order to avoid the imputation 
of Falstaff, ‘ There is lime in this sack.’ 
The treading out the fruit is generally 
done by night, because it is then cooler, 
and in order to avoid as much as possi- 
ble the plange of wasps, by whom the 
half-naked operators are liable to be 
stung. On the larger vineyards there is 
generally a jumble of buildings, which 
contain every requisite for making the 
wine, as well as cellars, into which the 
must or pressed grape juice is left to 
pass the stages of fermentation, and where 
it remains until the following spring be- 
fore it is removed from the lees. When 
the new wine is racked off, all the pro- 
duce of the same vineyard and vintage is 
housed together, and called a partedo 
or lot.” 
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A WORD OR TWO ABOUT MARK ANTONY. 


*« And for Mark Antony, think not of him ; 
For he can do no more than Cesar’s arm 
When Czesar’s head is off.” —Julius Casar, Act ii. Sc. 1. 


Nor the least striking among the 
many striking sentences that occur 
in Tacitus is one with which he con- 
cludes the preface to his Annals, in 
which he asserts that he will deliver 
down to posterity the history of the 
times immediately preceding him, 
unbiassed either by hatred or by 
love; adding, that he was too far 
removed from the causes which ex- 
cite those passions to be subject to 
their influence. If he—still feelin 
the motion of that mighty tide which 
had swept away the Tibsrties of his 
country, and converted the most li- 
centious of republics into the most 
absolute of despotisms—really per- 
formed that difficult task, we must 
allow that he displayed a self-com- 
mand almost superhuman. For 
a eighteen centuries have since 
clos over those eventful times, 
though the Roman nation itself has 
passed away, and the very monu- 
ments of its existence would be as 
unintelligible to us as the circle of 
Stonehenge, were it not for a few 
books written in a language which 
no longer flows from any living lips, 
yet men still discuss the deeds which 
those books record with as eager a 
artisanship as if they had occurred 
ut yesterday. } In truth, the great 
men of those days, Julius and Octa- 
vian, Cicero and Antony, interest us 
not so much as individuals, but as 
the types of a certain moral charac- 
ter, or as the representatives of pe- 
culiar political opinions. The great 
interests of humanity are much the 


same in all nations and in every age ; { 


and the exponents of them, however 
removed by time or distance, excite 
our regard or detestation in propor- 
tion as their principles agree with or 
vary from our own. Nor is this all. 
Amongst literary men it may be sus- 
pected that the spirit of opposition, 
or the desire of taking an original 
view of a character, has sometimes 
considerable influence on their esti- 
mate of it. On no other principle 
can we account for the directly oppo- 
site conclusions which have some- 


times been arrived at respecting the 
same person. Cicero is a remarkable 
instance. Middleton’s volumes, how- 
ever well meant, did a real disservice 
to the great orator. His notions of 
his hero’s virtues were extravagant, 
and his constant laudatory tone pro- 
voked excess on the opposite side. 
As in most of such cases, truth will 
probably be found between the two 
extremes. Cicero’s master-fault was 
timidity of character. Lis lot cast him 
on troubled times, in which he had the 
vanity to think that he could play a 

rt ; whereas Nature never intended 

im for more than a homme de plume, 
or, at best, an orator. He could 
talk, but he could not act; and 
amongst the men who then lived, 
want of nerve and resolution was 
fatal. On this rock was shipwrecked 
a real love of his country and its 
ancient constitution. This, at least, 
he endeavoured to uphold with con- 
stancy, whatever may be thought of 
the apparent fickleness with which 
he wavered between different men. 
The fact is, that no reliance could be 
placed on any of the men of those 
times ; to-day they were one thing, 
to-morrow another, just as interest 
prompted. In such circumstances, 
constancy to men is often but incon- 
sistency of principle; and, as Tasso 
sings,— 


“‘ Nel’ mondo mutabile e leggiero, 
Costanza é spesso il variar pensiero.” 


But into Cicero’s character it is not 
our intention to enter. A full and 
fair examination of it would require 
not an article but a number, so vast 
is the mass of evidence, chiefly his 
own writings and letters. Never did 
statesman leave behind him so ex- 
tensive and so unreserved a corre- 
spondence, and never has one been 
more unsparingly used by enemies. 
If Cicero falls morally, he falls after 
the old Roman fashion—suo gladio. 

Antony's character, on the other 
hand, lies in a small com and is 
written in letters so large and legible 
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that he who runs may read. If it is 
possible to misunderstand it, History 
speaks in vain. Strictly interro- 
gated, she has but the most infinite- 
simal portion of good to set off 
ainst an enormous mass of ill. 
Hence it is the more extraordinary 
that Antony should be sometimes so 
completely misunderstood, even by 
scholars of very fair pretensions. It 
may be suspected that in our own 
country this impression in his favour 
is unconsciously imbibed in early 
days from the pages of our immortal 
bard. In Shakspeare’s two plays, 
Antony presents no unamiable cha- 
racter. In Julius Cesar, his ha- 
rangue over the dead body is highly 
pathetic and touching, and seems a 
real act of gratitude towards his be- 
nefactor ; whilst his inconsistencies 
on the occasion, not being necessary 
to the play, are kept out of sight. 
In Antony and Cleopatra, a sort of 
romantic interest is thrown over the 
catastrophe. We look upon the two 
principal characters as a pair of lovers, 
whose passion ends only with their 
lives, without considering that An- 
tony was an old debauchee, approach- 
ing his grand climacteric, and his 
royal paramour, whom he found 


“A morsel cold upon 
Dead Cesar’s trencher,” 


within a year of forty. But Shak- 
on wanted to make an interesting 
play ; he was not writing history. 

t is here proposed to measure 
Antony according to the records. No 
extravagant standard of virtue will 
be set up. His character will be 
examined according to the current 
notions of the times in which he 
lived. It will be shewn that he was 
not only an enemy of his country’s 
liberties, but, with all the inclination 
in the world, too stupid and irre- 
solute to secure his own aggrandise- 
ment from their ruin; and that he 
was profligate and cruel beyond the 
measure of those profligate and cruel 
times. These are grave charges, 
and, therefore, chapter and verse will 
be cited for them,—not for vain dis- 
play, but to shew that they have 
truth for their foundation. And to 
avoid all appearance of partiality, 
Cicero’s testimony will be entirely 
disregarded. 

We shall pass over his profligate 
youth, during which he was bat a 
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limb of Caesar,” and, as a subordinate 
officer, had proved useful by a mo- 
derate share of military talent, and 
an unbounded subserviency to his 

reat relative. His pompous and 
insolent manners, his open and un- 
blushing profligacy and drunkenness, 
the indolence with which he sought 
to avoid all business, and the violence 
and partiality with which he de- 
spatched the little that he did attend 
to, had contributed to render Cexsar’s 
government odious, although Cesar 
himself was far from tyrannical (Plu- . 
tarch, ii. 6 and 9). Yet he was po- 
pular with the soldiery, as well on 
account of some successes in the field, 
as from his swaggering talk and ribald 
jests (Plutarch, 4). In short, in the 
camp he was a perfect bon compagnon. 
Cesar himself despised him as a be- 
sotted sensualist, from whom, if there 
was little to hope, there was, at least, 
nothing to fear (Plutarch, 11). But 
Antony had not yet been placed in a 
situation calculated to develope his 
whole character, and Cesar was, 
therefore, unacquainted with the real 
extent of his brutality, cruelty, and 
treachery. 

It was the year of Rome 710. 
The fatal Ides of March came, and 
Cesar fell beneath the daggers of his 
assassins, pierced with three-and- 
twenty wounds. Never had such 
confusion pervaded the Eternal City 
since the day when Brennus appeared 
at its gates at the head of his Gallic 
hordes. Above the noise of the tu- 
mult was heard the name of Cicero, 
used by the conspirators as a watch- 
word to reassure the affrighted po- 
pulace. 

Antony was Cesar’s fellow-consul. 
Brutus, whose generous heart did 
not demand more victims than were 
absolutely necessary, had recom- 
mended that he siiculd be spared 
(Paterc. ii. 58). The “head” was 
now off, and the “arm” was called 
upon to act. Let us see how it per- 
formed its part. 

As chief civil magistrate, Antony 
was responsible for the peace and 
safety of the city. The first act of 
Cesar’s colleague was to doff the 
consular robe of which he was so 
utterly unworthy. Putting on the 
more appropriate garb of a slave, he 
hid himself in his house during the 
whole of that day and the following 
night (Plut. Ant. 14; Dio Cass. xliv, 
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22). The custody of Rome was 
basely deserted; and if it escaped 
plunder and massacre, it was not 
to its consul that it was indebted for 
safety. Had any of the lord-mayors 
of London—men taken from the 
warehouse or the counter—thus acted, 
he would have been eternally dis- 
graced.* Yet so acted Antony, the 
Roman consul, a soldier by pro- 
fession. 

Lepidus was at that time Casar’s 
master of horse, and had a legion 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 
‘Though in character a mere nonen- 
tity, he shewed more presence of 
mind than the consul on this occa- 
sion, and during the night occupied 
the forum with his troops. In the 
morning, therefore, when Antony 
heard this, and moreover, that the 
conspirators were gone up into the 
Capitol, he mustered courage enough 
to leave his hiding-place, and to 
convoke the Senate. Afraid, how- 
ever, of venturing too far from his 
house, he summoned them to meet 
in the temple of Tellus hard by, not 
liking to risk the usual place of 
meeting near the Capitol. By way of 
further precaution, “4 put on a suit 
of armour under his clothes, and 
which he took care to shew (Appian, 
B.C. li. 130),—an act for which, on a 
similar occasion, Cicero, the man of 
the toga, has been reproached with 
cowardice. 

Lepidus had placed himself and 
his troops at the disposal of Anton 
(Appian, ii. 118), who had, indeed, 
more influence with them than Le- 
pidus (Dio, xliv. 34). These were 
more than sufficient to reduce the 
handful of conspirators, yet Antony 
agreed to treat with them, and to 
grant an amnesty, and, as a hostage 
for its observance, he sent up his own 
son into the Capitol (Appian, ii. 134 
and 142; Dio, xliv. 34). Then 
Brutus and Cassius came down into 
the city, and supped with Lepidus 
and Antony. 

In this, Antony had acted in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the 
Senate, then guided by the counsels 
of Cicero. He did not so act, how- 
ever, out of any love or respect which 
he bore to the constitutional au- 
thority of that body, but simply 
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because fear had thrown him off his 
centre, so that he scarcely knew what 
he was about. For after a little 
breathing time, when he had col- 
lected his scattered wits, he resolved 
on getting up the well-known funeral- 
scene, and by reading Cesar’s will, 
and displaying his wounded body (or, 
perhaps, a waxen image of it — Ap- 
pian, li. 147), to excite the passions 
of the populace. We need not par- 
ticularise this scene, which was acted 
with all the appliances of theatrical 
effect (ds ixi exnvis, Appian, ii. 146), 
and which has been so beautifully 
rendered by Shakspeare. Thus he 
endeavoured to stir up the multitude 
against the very men with whom he 
had just before concluded a treaty, 
and whom he had received at his 
table, but whom he now called vil- 
lains and murderers (Plut. Ant. 14). 
What his design was in this proceed- 
ing, except the mischief and riot 
which it occasioned, it is impossible 
to guess. So far was he from wish- 
ing, or rather, perhaps, daring, to 
take advantage of the feelings which 
he had excited, that when he found 
that he had incurred the displeasure 
of the Senate by his proceedings, he 
resolved on propitiating them by an 
act of the most flagrant injustice. 
There was one Amatius, a pretended 
relative of Czsar’s, who erected an 
altar to his memory, and thus en- 
deavoured to honour him, just as 
Antony himself had done at the fu- 
neral. The small band which this 
man had gathered round him was, it 
appears, a terror to the conspirators. 
How much more so, then, would 
Antony have been had he chosen to 
act? For he was strong enough to 
seize this man in the midst of his 
band, and put him to death without 
the forms of a trial. The illegality 
of the act astonished the Senate, who, 
however, were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of it. But the people were 
indignant at Antony's duplicity, and 
loudly denounced him in the Forum 
(Appian, iii. 2 and 3). 

ut Antony seems, at length, to 
have laid a plan. He resolved on 
amusing the republican party till he 
should find himself strong enough to 
seize on the empire. He was now so 
hot in the constitutional cause that 


* It is only fair to say that the lord-mayors of London have generally shewn 
themselves men of mettle in cases of emergency. 
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he proposed the recall of Pompey’s 
son, Sextus; and acted in such a 
way as to gain the applause even of 
Cicero (Appian, iii. 4). Meanwhile, 
he was strengthening himself by all 
the means in his power. Lepidus, 
who was only fit to be made a tool of, 
he secured by a family alliance and 
the place of a maximus (Dio, 
xliv. 58). He contrived to surround 
his person with a body-guard of 
6000 picked soldiers (Appian, iii. 5). 
Of much use to him were Cesar’s 
apers and money, which Calpurnia 
fad carried to him on the night of 
the assassination. By these com- 
mentaries he pretended to be guided 
in all his acts. But he forged and 
altered them at pleasure, raising 
what sums he chose, and appointing 
all the officers of the republic (Plut. 
15; App. iii. 6; Dio, xliv. 53). 
Every thing was venal at Rome— 
“vendente rempublicam consule” 
(Paterc. ii. 60). His power, sup- 
ported by that of his brothers Caius, 
the pretor, and Lucius, the tribune, 
was absolute. There seemed to be 
nothing to prevent him from becom- 
ing the master of Rome. 
uch was the posture of Antony's 
affairs, when, one morning in the 
month of May, a youth of nineteen 
presented himself at his doors. He 
was rather below the middle height, 
but the perfect symmetry of his 
figure prevented this from being ob- 
served, except when he stood in im- 
mediate contact with another. His 
eyes were large and grey, his com- 
plexion a light olive, and his yellow- 
ish hair clustered round his forehead 
in gently waving curls. The ex- 
pression of his countenance was calm 
and placid. His dress was negligent, 
yet in his air and bearing there 
seemed to be an affectation of the 
god Apollo, as represented in the 
statues and pictures of that deity. 
Tt was ong Octavianus, the nephew 
and adopted son and heir of Julius 
Cesar, come to claim his inheritance 
—the empire of the world. 

That Octavianus came on business 
was a sufficient reason why he should 
= past, ane the house 
of the great Pompey, having pur- 
chased it as coun: He had. in- 
deed, forgotten to pay for it, regard- 
ing 1 as lawful plunder. When 
Julius Cesar reminded him that he 
was indebted to the state, the rapa- 
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cious profligate vented his displeasure 
in angry terms, and refused to pro- 
ceed with Cesar to Africa (Plut. 
Ant. 10). The gates of this house, 
in which Pompey had transacted so 
many important affairs, stood ever 
open to pimps, fiddlers, and buffoons ; 
but they who came on business did 
not find such ready admission. On 
this occasion, however, Antony had 
other reasons for disliking an inter- 
view. He felt troubled at being 
called on to account for his admi- 
nistration of a will, whose benefits he 
had destined for his own; but his 
uneasiness on this head was, perhaps, 
less than his surprise that Octavianus, 
whose boyhood he contemned, should 
presume toask it ofhim. And truly 
there was something extraordinary 
in the act, that one so young and 
inexperienced should thus approach 
aman old enough to be his father, 
versed in affairs, and in the full 
enjoyment of place and power,—one, 
moreover, who had shewn a dis- 
position to grasp all that he could, 
and had already made considerable 
progress in his designs, and ask him 
to resign the empire of the world in 
his favour! ‘To older heads, so ex- 
travagant seemed the scheme, that 
his nearest relations, one and all, had 
advised him to abandon it. But 
Octavian felt more confidence in him- 
self, and, perhaps, more contempt of 
Antony; and the result shewed that 
he was right. 

Octavian was not a man to be 
daunted by small obstacles. He 
waited with exemplary patience in 
Antony’s vestibule, and persever- 
ance at length procured him an in- 
terview. e addressed the consul 
with all the deference due to his 
rank, but with all the boldness in- 
spired - his own wrongs. He re- 

roached him with the treaty he 

ad made with Cesar’s assassins 
when his consular power, seconded 
as it was by the inclinations —nay, 
even by the fury, of the people, 
would have enabled him to bring 
them to condign punishment. He 
reminded him of the benefits he had 
received at Cesar’s hands, and hinted 
that Julius would even have made 
him his adopted son had he thought 
that he would have been willing to 
pass from the race of Hercules to 
that of Eneas. He concluded with 
a request that Antony would either 
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change his line of conduct, or at 
least permit him to pursue his fa- 
ther’s assassins; and also that he 
would hand over to him all Czsar’s 
money and effects that had come 
into his possession. 

Antony was overwhelmed with 
astonishment at the boldness of this 
address; but what particularly of- 
fended him was the demand for the 
restoration of the money. He de- 
nied that the empire was hereditary. 
He hinted that, though he did not 
affect the sovereign power, still he 
did not consider himself unworthy of 
it. He stated that what money he 
had received of Caesar’s was already 
expended. And, as if he was ad- 
dressing.a boy fresh from school, he 
superciliously dismissed him with a 
Greek proverb conveying the insta- 
bility of popular affection (Appian, 
iii. 14-20). 

The relative situation of Antony 
and. Octavian was such as admitted 
not of accommodation. An appeal 
to force could alone decide their 
differences. Meanwhile both have 
been charged with contemplating a 
readier and baser way of adjustin 
them—-that of assassination. Wit 
whom the scheme originated, if it 
was ever really entertained, the tes- 
timony of history leaves us uncer- 
tain. Paterculus (ii. 58) affirms that 
it was an accusation falsely brought 
by Antony against Cesar. Appian 
(z.c. iii. 39) also treats it as a ri- 
diculous calumny, and says that the 
intelligent knew it was at that time 
Cesar’s interest that Antony should 
live, however much he had been in- 
jured by him. Cicero, on the other 

and, a contemporary authority, and 
one likely to be well informed, in a 
letter to Cornificius, states that, 
though the accusation against Cesar 
was generally disbelieved, yet that 
the wise believed, and, according to 
the political morality of those times, 
justified it (Ep. Fam. xii. 23). 

In the appeal to open force An- 
tony cheat his opportunity — first, 
through his besotted laziness; next, 
by an impolitic and unusual nig- 

iness ; and, lastly, by his cruelty. 
so slow was he in securing the 
troops who were anxious to avenge 
Cesar’s murder, that the legions at 
Brundisium and the veterans in the 
colonies were indignant at his delay 
(Appian, iii. 40). The soldiers were 
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at first in his favour and against Oc- 
tavian (ib. 42). But when he went 
to meet the Macedonian legions at 
Brundisium he offered them only a 
paltry donative, whilst Cesar’s offers 
were large and liberal ; and on their 
murmuring and revolting he caused 
several of the centurions to be put 
to death before the eyes of himself 
and Fulvia (Appian, ili. 43,44; Dio, 
xly. 13). He and that incarnate fur 
had already begun to gloat on blood. 
The natural result of this cruel and 
impolitic conduct was the revolt 
of two whole legions to Czsar’s 
standard (Dio, xlv. 13; Appian, 
iii. 45). 

Before the desertion of these two 
legions Antony was at the head of 
30,000 well-armed and disciplined 
troops, whilst Octavianus had only 
3000, and these badly armed (Ap- 
pian, iii. 58). Had he exerted 
the commonest judgment and reso- 
lution, he could have crushed his 
young opponent at once. Even after 
the defection of these legions his 
force was still considerably superior 
to that of Octavian. Besides his re- 
cruits and chosen body of Pretorians, 
he had three Macedonian legions and 
one of veterans, whilst Octavian had 
the two revolted legions and one of 
recruits, with two legions of vete- 
rans, neither full in complement nor 

roperly armed (Appian, iii. 46, 47). 

Jnder these circumstances, Antony's 
retirement from Rome to the banks 
of the Rubicon—the very point 
whence Julius Cesar had started 
with the same purpose that he him- 
self had—to subdue his country,— 
seems unaccountable. Here was an 
old and experienced general, with a 
superior force, flying before a lad of 
nineteen ! 

He committed other fatal mistakes 
in the campaign of Mutina. In fact, 
his military genius was but mediocre ; 
and even what little talent he had 
that way was often nullified by his 
sottishness and profligacy (Patere. ii. 
63). He lost the opportunity of 
forcing Decimus Brutus in his camp, 
and allowed him to retire within the 
walls of Mutina (Appian, iii. 49), and 
afterwards made a cowardly retreat 
from before the place against the ad- 
vice of all his officers (Appian, iii. 72). 
He was now forced to cross the Alps, 
and in this retreat, according to Plu- 
tarch, he suffered those hardships 
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so beautifully described by Shak- 
speare :— 


** At thy heel 
Did famine follow, whom thou fought’st 


against, 

Though dantily brought up, with pati- 
ence more 

Than savages could suffer. Thou didst 
drink 


The stale of horses and the gilded pud- 


e, 

Which beasts would cough at. Thy pa- 
late then did deign 

The roughest berry on the rudest hedge ; 

Yea, like the stag, when snow the pas- 
ture sheets, 

The barks of trees thou browsed’st, On 
the Alps, 


It is reported, thou didst eat strange 
flesh, 

Which some did die to look on. ‘And all 
this 

(It wounds thy honour that I speak it 


now) 

Was borne so like a soldier, that thy 
cheek 

So much as lanked not.” 


The good-natured Plutarch attri- 
butes some merit to Antony for these 
forced and involuntary hardships, 
and tells us that in his adversit “4 
bore a very considerable resemblance 
to a man of virtue—époidraros hyayabp. 
If it was virtue, it was the virtue of 
necessity. But, from an anecdote 
told by Macrobius (Saturn. ii. 1), we 
may infer that Antony did not la 
aside his dissolute habits, nor lac 
the means of gratifying them, even 
in this extremity of his ill fortune. 
During his flight, one of his friends 
being asked how it fared with him, 
answered, “ As with a dog in Egypt, 
he runs and drinks.” In allusion to 
the practice of the dogs on the banks 
of the Nile, which, for fear of the 
crocodiles, lap the water as they run. 

Besides the troops which fled with 
Antony from Mutina, amongst which 
was a very fine body of cavalry 
(Aaurgirarcy ixmxev), he had been 
joined on his route by Ventidius 
with three legions. By his superior 
sare with the soldiery he had 
ikewise seduced to his standard the 
army of Lepidus, consisting of seven 
legions, though Lepidus had still a 
nominal command. The united force 
of these two generals. was greatly 
superior to that of Octavian, whic 
consisted of only eight legions be- 
sides some horse (Appian, iii. 
84, 88). Nevertheless, the proposi- 
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tion for forming the triumvirate 
came from Antony (Paterc. ii. 65). 
There were several reasons whi 
induced Octavian to accept it. He 
was disgusted with the ungrateful 
and vacillating conduct of the Se- 
nate, which, after the campaign of 
Mutina, had not even mentioned his 
name. This treatment, and the de- 
sign of seizing upon the consulship, 
had induced him to march upon 
Rome, which he occupied without a 
struggle. He saw, however, very 
clearly that if he and Antony con- 
tinued to exhaust one another’s forces 
by continual conflicts, the result 
would be the triumph of the repub- 
lican party, whose leaders, Brutus 
and Cassius, were in Macedonia at 
the head of twenty legions. A junc- 
tion with Antony appeared, there- 
fore, on every account desirable. 

The three generals met on a small 
island of the river which runs by 
Bologna. And here begins one of 
the blackest pages in the book of 
history. It was not enough to di- 
vide the empire of the world. The 

ssession of supreme and irresist- 
ible power afforded an opportunity 
for the indulgence of the greediest 
rapacity and the most bloody revenge. 
The lives of the most eminent citi- 
zens of Rome were bartered away 
and sold like flesh in the shambles. 
The voice of history proclaims An- 
tony not only for the originator of 
that horrid traffic, but for the butcher 
who pursued it with the most obdu- 
rate and disgusting cruelty. 

That the proscription was entered 
into against the will of Octavian is 
plain, not only from the whole tenor 
of his conduct, but from the direct 
testimony of historians. Whether 
his clemency was the result of policy 
or of humanity it is not here neces- 
sary to inquire. Though he made 
the conduct of his illustrious uncle 
the model of imitation, there is rea- 
son to think that he did not possess 
his truly generous soul. But in po- 
lities wanton and gratuitous cruelty 
is as inconsistent with a sound head 
as with a good heart; and though 
Octavian was certainly inferior to his 
great predecessor in military talent, 
in literary ability, and in greatness of 
mind, he was his equal, if not his su- 
perior, in political conduct and the 
artof government. In conjunctures, 
both previous and subsequent to the 
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proscription, and when he had the 
power to act solely on his own im- 

ulses, he did not resort to cruelty. 
The only probable exception that 
can be adduced to this remark is his 
conduct after the capture of Perusia. 
It must be admitted that he there 
made an example of the Senate ; but 
it is very doubtful whether his se- 
verity extended so far as Suctonius 
(Aug. 15) and Dio Cassius (xlviii. 14) 
relate. It should be observed that 
both these authors in relating the 
story of three or four hundred 
knights and senators sacrificed on an 
altar erected to Divus Julius give it 
as founded merely on hearsay and 
partial report (scribunt quidam— 
Aoyos ys txu), whilst Appian and 
Paterculus tell us that the cruelties 
exercised on that occasion originated 
with the soldiery, and not with Oc- 
tavian, though the former author 
admits that he put the Senate to 
death. Ifhe did so, however, it was 
as a public example, and not from 
the wanton lust of cruelty and re- 
venge. If the latter formed any 
part of his policy or temper, many 
are the occasions on which he for- 
bore from indulging it. In taking 
possession of Rome after the cam- 
paign of Mutina he pardoned all his 
enemies, and among the rest one 
Gallius, who had been convicted and 
sentenced to death by the Senate for 
an attempt upon his life (Appian, iii. 
94,95). After the battle of Actium 
we find him generously sparing the 
life of old Metellus, one of the pro- 
scribed, who had been his bitter 
enemy (Appian, iv. 42). Dio Cas- 
sius (xlviil. 7) relates several in- 
stances of his rewarding those who 
had saved their friends during the 
proscription, and of his displeasure 
against those who had not. The 
only author who imputes cruelty to 
Octavian during the proscription is 
Suetonius (Aug. 27), who tells us 
that he was worse than either An- 
tony or Lepidus. But Suetonius is 
at variance, not only with the con- 
current testimony of other historians, 
but even with himself. He had told 
us just before that Octavian op- 
posed his colleagues as long as he 
could in instituting the proscription. 
Is it likely, is it consistent with the 
common history of human nature 
that a man who had been so unwill- 


ing to enter on that bloody tragedy 
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should afterwards prove the most 
relentless actor in it? Why Sueto- 
nius gives a practical refutation of 
the charge in the very same chapter 
in which he adduces it, when he tells 
us that Octavian afterwards made 
T. Vinius Philopemen a knight for 
having saved his proscribed patron ; 
not to mention the other instances of 
clemency which the same author 
gives in his fifty-first chapter. Florus, 
in his Epitome (lib. iv. 6), tells us 
that Octavian contented himself with 
the lives of his adoptive father’s as- 
sassins—“ percussoribus patris con- 
tentus fuit”—-a revenge sanctified 
by the laws of justice and piety. 

If we will not shut our eyes to the 
plainest facts of history, we must re- 
gard Antony not only as the origi- 
nator, but as the most cruel executor 
of the proscription. Plutarch (cap. 
21) tells us that he, as the oldest and 
most powerful, had the chief blame 
of the triumvirate. Paterculus (ii. 
66) says that Cesar was forced to 
enter on the proscription by Antony 
and Lepidus. According to Dio 
Cassius (xlvii. 7), Antony and Le- 
pidus, having long been engaged in 
public affairs, had many private re- 
venges to gratify, whilst, Cesar, be- 
sides that he was not naturally cruel, 
was new to business, and had not 
had time to make many enmities. 
In the following chapter the same 
authority tells us that Lepidus was 
tolerably merciful in comparison of 
Antony ; but the latter was cruel not 
only to the proscribed themselves, 
but to those who helped them. He 
revelled in blood. ‘The severed head 
was a spectacle on which he gloated. 
Let us give a few instances. Some 
of them are from Appian, an author 
so far from having any ill- will against 
Antony, that he frequently mentions 
him in terms of praise, whose justifi- 
cation we vainly seek in the facts 
which he records. We may par- 
ticularly refer the reader to the fifth 
books of his Civil Wars, chapters 52 
and 136. 

The head of Cicero was of course 
one of the first to fall. In this case 
the plea of provocation may at least 
be urged for Antony. With Cicero's 
life he extinguished the public voice, 
and silenced the charges which he 
could not refute. It was in vain that 
Cesar interceded, who had himself 
no great reason to love the orator. 
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Cicero had endeavoured to use him 
as a tool against Antony, to be flung 
aside when it had answered his pur- 
pose, and by a double entendre had 
even hinted that his life was incon- 
sistent with the interests of the re- 
public, “Laudandum et ¢ollendum 
censebat.” Octavian, when master 
of Rome, only answered Cicero's 
ambiguous— or rather, perhaps, too 
plain speaking joke, by another. But 
Antony had more to avenge than a 
threat against his life. The great 
orator had turned him inside out and 
exposed him to the gaze and repro- 
bation of the world. Nothing affords 
a stronger proof that Cicero’s charges 
were founded in truth than Antony's 
conduct on this occasion. In the 
public rostra he gloated with satis- 
faction on the bleeding head which 
had conceived, and the amputated 
hand which had written, those phi- 
lippics which were to conyey his in- 
famy to posterity. But this was not 
enough. Fulvia, too—that woman 
with nothing womanly but her body 
—must feast her eyes with that 
bloody spectacle and pierce with her 
bodkin that eloquent tongue. No- 
thing but the sting of a guilty con- 
science could have prompted to a 
revenge so impotent and cowardly, 
yet so diabolical. 

But Antony loved cruelty for its 
own sake, even when he had no 
revenge to gratify. The spectacle 
of carnage and slaughter was grateful 
to his feelings, though the sufferers 
were utterly unknown. What turned 
the SR eatiae of ordinary men, was 
to him a stimulant whilst he sat at 
meat. Valerius Maximus (Lib. ix. 
5) records the following anecdote of 
him. Whilst enjoying one of his 
banquets, the head of the senator, 
Cesetius Rufus, was brought to him. 
The guests turned away with horror 
and loathing; but Antony ordered 
it to be brought nearer to him, and 
inspected it a long while with the 
closest attention; and at length ex- 
claimed, to the astonishment of the 
company, “ Really I did not kuow 
this fellow !” 

Sometimes his cruelty was the 
offspring of his avarice or lust. 
There was a certain Rufus who had 
an estate af Rome, on which Fulvia 
had cast her covetous eyes. Rufus 
had been requested to sell it, but 
had refused. ‘The Triumvirate came, 
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and Rufus found himself in the list 
of the proscribed. His head was 
soon on Antony's table, who, with a 
brutal jest, forwarded it to Fulvia as 
properly belonging to her (Appian, 
ly. 29). Coponius, one of the 
proscribed, had a handsome wife. 
She came to beg her husband’s life 
of Antony, and obtained it at the 
expense of her chastity (ib. iv. 40). 
This sort of conduct was ordinary 
with Antony. The only way to his 
eney was the gratification of 

is passions. ‘Thus we find him soon 
afterwards bestowing Cappadocia on 
Sisinna, because, having a taste, ap- 
parently for old women, he had been 
struck with the charms of Sisinna’s 
mother, Glaphyra (Appian, v. 7). 
But it was difficult to prevail upon 
him to be merciful, however strong 
the claim, unless he could gratify 
some of his bad passions by the act. 
Atticus, in common with the rest of 
Cicero's friends, was destined to ap- 
pear on Antony’s list. It is difficult 
to conceive how he should have been 
in hazard of getting there; for not 
only had he studiously avoided 
taking any part in politics, but had 
been of great service to Fulvia in 
circumstances of danger. Yet it was 
only through the intercession of 
many of his friends that the kindness 
of Atticus was recalled to the mind 
of Antony (multis hortantibus tamen, 
Attict memor fuit officii, Nepos, 
Att. 10). It was with the greatest 
difficulty that, at the intercession of 
his mother, he could be brought to 
spare his own uncle (Dio, xlvii. 8). 
It is sickening to pursue these brutal 
and disgusting details. How vain 
would it be to expect any act of true 
magnanimity from such a wretch! 
His burying of Brutus’s body after 
the battle of Philippi has been some- 
times cited as such; but it must be 
recollected that Brutus had been the 
means of saving Antony’s life. It 
was not the Triumvir’s custom to 
treat his fallen political foes with 
any such forbearance. When Deci- 
mus Brutus, deserted by all his 
troops, had fallen into the hands of 
one of the Gallic reguli, Antony was 
apprised of the circumstance. ‘The 
tender heart of the 'Triumyir had so 
much pity for him that he could not 
bear to see him alive; but having a 
natural taste for inspecting dead 
men’s heads, he ordered Brutus’s 
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to be brought to him, and when he 
had glutted himself with the sight, 
permitted it to be buried (Appian, 
ili. 98). Dio Cassius, indeed (xlvii. 
53), recounts the incident differently, 
but Appian is confirmed by Pater- 
culus (Lib. ii. 87). That he was 
capable of such cowardly acts, is 
shewn by his treatment of Sextus 
Pompeius. There might have been 
some pretence for putting Decimus 
Brutus to death, as he had been con- 
cerned in Cesar’s murder, though 
the manner of it is disgusting; but 
there is very far from being any 
such excuse in the case of the younger 
ey That leader was a gener- 
ous kind of freebooter, who had re- 
jected the treacherous proposal of his 
freedman, Menas, to carry off both 
Antony and Octavian, when he had 
them on board his vessel. Sextus, 
after his defeat, threw himself upon 
the genervsity of Antony, who caused 
him to be put to death; an act for 
which he was so execrated by the 
pronto, that they hissed him out of 

ompey’s theatre (Paterc. ii. 79). 

But let us turn from these scenes 
of blood, whose only parallel is to be 
found in the French Revolution, to 
contemplate this monstrous lover 
lavishing his hyena caresses on the 
royal strumpet, Cleopatra. The 
chains —we will not say of love, that 
he could never have felt, but — of 
lasciviousness, rendered him more 
cowardly, but not less cruel. He 
was born to be the slave of lust, the 
tool of cruel and abandoned women. 
He had been the hen-pecked hus- 
band of the bloody Fulvia, and she 
had broken him in for the harness 
of the wily and lascivious Cleopatra 
(Plut. Ant. 10). By a singularity 
of fate, he was doomed always to 
have a hankering after Cesar’s leay- 
ings, which, in their turn, were 
destined to be his destruction. Can 
any thing more strongly shew the 
immeasurable distance that separated 
the two men? Cesar, too, had been 
subdued by Cleopatra’s charms, then 
in all the fulness and freshness of 
their youth. But though subdued, 
he was not emasculated; he could 
throw aside the chains of love at the 
call of honour and glory. Of An- 
tony’s wives and mistresses the only 
one that he treated with coldness, 
neglect, and injury, was the only 
one deserying of his love,—the beau- 
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tiful and virtuous Octavia, whose. 
personal cha:ms were far superior to 
those of Cleopatra. Notwithstand- 
ing all his injuries, Octavia, with a 
true woman's hear, was still faithful 
to Anfony. Her affection even ex- 
tended to his children by Fulvia, 
whom she educated as carefully as 
herown. The recompense of all this 
love and devotion was, that Antony 
turned her out of his house at Rome 
(Plat. Ant. 54, 57). 

Antony's conduct in the East was 
as ridiculous as it was fearful and 
disgusting. In his earlier days he 
had affected to resemble Hercules, 
from whom he pretended to trace his 
descent. In person he was a suffi- 
ciently proper man, and is said to 
have borne some resemblance to the 
traditionary form of the hero. In 
character, however, no likeness could 
be traced, except it were in his swag- 
gering talk, and his insolent and 
overbearing manners :— 


obdiv yee edrw yaiger iD’ ws ‘Heaxdjs. 


His eastern dominion suggested 
to him the more appropriate assump- 
tion of another m Phological charac- 
ter. He set up for Bacchus himself 
(Paterc. ii. 82; Dio, 1.5; Plut.-24). 
Could he have aped a more congenial 
deity than the patron of the wine- 
skins? Amongst his other affecta- 
tions, Antony affected to be a patron 
of Athens and its literature, though 
he was wholly illiterate, and could 
not even speak his own language 
pmeies ly. On this point, at 
east, we may trust Cicero, who re- 
cords the very blunders he committed. 
(See 2 Phil. § 8; 3 Phil. § 9; 13 
Phil. § 19.) Yet Antony, by way 
of amusement at Athens, would some- 
times attend the disputations of the 
philosophers; and to shew his fond- 
ness for Grecian art, had caused the 
names of Eumenes and Attalus to 


“be erased from the bases of their 


statues, and his own substituted in 
their stead. We can hardly sup- 
pose, however, that he had ever read 
the Frogs of Aristophanes, or the 
ludicrous portrait of Bacchus in the 
lion-skin imitating Hereules would 
surely have presented itself too for- 
cibly, even to his slow apprehension, 
to allow him to re-enact the same 
scene before the face of the whole 
world, His entry of Ephesus was 4 
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real Bacchanalian triumph. Pan 
preceded him, Fauns and Satyrs 
danced around his car. We may be 
sure that nothing was omitted; and 
that, to complete his imitation of the 
jolly god, he got gloriously drunk 
at night. He must have been at 
least entre deux vins when he robbed 
the Magnesian citizen of his estate 
in order to bestow it on his cook for 
dressing the supper to his liking 
(Plut. 24). But though jolly and 
frolicsome over his cups, the morn- 
ing brought along with its headach 
his habitual love of cruelty and 
blood. The purple stream that 
flowed was not always that of Bac- 
chus. For him a draught of blood 
was as intoxicating as the richest 
produce of the vine. The strange 
mixture of slaughter and wassail that 
pervaded the Asiatic cities — the ex- 
ecutioner hobnobbing with the cup- 
bearer — Plutarch has characterised 
by the opening lines of the Gdipus 
Tyrannus :— 


wins 0 Guo uty bummparor yipess 
uot 33 rasdvwrers xal orivaymaror. 


Manifold were the orders for as- 
sassinations. Amongst the victims 
was Arsinoé, the sister of his para- 
mour, who, at the instigation of 
Cleopatra herself, was murdered in 
Miletus at the very altar of Diana 
Leucophryne, whither she had fled 
for refuge (Appian, v. _ How 
brutal and inhuman was his treat- 
ment of Antigonus, king of Judea, 
whose death he thought too slight 
a punishment, unless he were pre- 
viously dishonoured by the igno- 
minious torments reserved for the 
meanest malefactor! Such was the 
poems, but fiendish tyrant, whom 
Rome was fortunate enough to escape. 
Following the car of his Egyptian 
Cotytto amongst her herd of eunuchs 
(Dio, 1. 5), it was impossible that a 
man so degraded by crime and de- 
bauchery of all kinds should be 
successful either in his arms or 
councils. Rome owed her salvation 
to his vices. After Philippi his 
military attempts, where he com- 
manded in person, present an almost 
uniform tissue of misfortune. Ven- 
tidius procured him some successes, 
for which he was rewarded by the 
envy and hatred of his general 
(Plut. 34). 

But the closing scene of this half- 
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fearful, half-ludicrous drama was 
fast approaching. Greece was once 
more to be the battle-field on which 
the destinies of the world were to be 
decided. The infatuated Antony 


abandoned his functions of general | 


to his mistress ; and it was her plea- 


sure, notwithstanding the excellence * 
of Antony’s army, that the event 
should be decided by a naval engage- 
ment (Plut. 62). It proved an ob- 
stinate one ; and though victory had 
not yet declared for cither side, | 


| 


Cleopatra, alarmed by the protracted 
on of the combat, put about her 
galley and fled in dismay. Could 
Antony do less than follow? Next 
day nineteen legions and 12,000 
horse, all ready to lay down their 
lives for their general, and who had 
not yet struck a blow, inquired for 
him in vain (Plut. 68). At first 
they would hardly believe that he 
had fled; but when the truth be- 
came but too evident, their contempt 


- and indignation knew no bounds, and 
they went over in a body to his op- -~ 
———— 


ponent. 

Antony’s flight was winged by 
two of the strongest of human pas- 
sions — fear and i. He was soon 
alongside of Cleopatra's vessel, where 
a signal was flying for him to come 
on board. Whata meeting was that! 
Neither durst look the other in the 
face. For three whole days did 
Antony sit at the galley’s prow, 
hiding his head for very shame. The 
ruling passion, however, soon re- 
sumed its wonted dominion, and, !)y 
the officiousness of go-betweens, a 
reconciliation was effected. 

And now this male and female 
tiger are baited in their very den. 
The catastrophe approaches fast. 
The troops and fleets of Cesar sur- 
round them in the only spot which 
they can still call their own. Antony 
had at first grown fantastic in his mis- 
fortunes. He shut himself up in a 
lonely tower, aping Timon the mi- 
santhrope (Plut. 69). He would, 
forsooth, hate all mankind, whom 
he had given so much cause to hate 
him. Butaffairs become too pressing 
for the indulgence of whims, and it 
is necessary to take some steps 
for the preservation of even that 
worthless life to which he so tenaci- 
ously clung. 

To effect this no submission seemed 
too mean, no sacrifice too base. He 
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resorted to the most humiliating 
negotiations. He petitioned Octavian 
to be allowed to live in a private 
station in Egypt ; or if that were too 
great a favour, that he might at least 
be permitted to retire to Athens 
(Plut. Ant. 72). To propitiate his 
conqueror he Sanwa to him and 
to certain death Publius Turullius, 
one of Cesar’s assassins, but who was 
then in his own ranks, supporting 
his hopeless cause in all the con- 
fidence of unsuspecting friendship — 
Tort wt Qidinws os cvvovra (Dio, li. 8). 
When all these means proyed un- 
availing, he challenged Octavian to 
single combat, for the chanee of his 
being fool enough to give the man 
he had fairly conquered an opportu- 
y of running him through the 
y (Plut. Ant. 75). 

And now the only alternative was 
to commit suicide, or to fall into the 
hands of the victor. Though he had 
sported so lightly with the lives of 
others, Antony could not summon 
resolution enough to take his own. 
He endeavoured to persuade Eros to 
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perform that office for him, but the 
generous slave stabbed himself in- 
stead. The thrust was a vigorous one, 
and Eros fell dead at Antony’s feet. 
What a lesson forthe haughty Trium- 
vir! That a poor slave, with no motive 
but fidelity, should rush unhesitating- 
ly into the arms of that death which 
.ntony, thus baited by misfortune, 
and with the eyes of all the world 
upon him, could not summon reso- 
lution enough to meet! Very shame 
compelled him to imitate the example, 
but the thrust was feeble and irre- 
solute. The life’s blood did not flow 
so fast but that he had still time for 
an interview with his inamoratu, who, 
since this turn of fortune, had done 
all she could to betray him, and to 
captivate the heart of Octavian. 
Hoisted up by Cleopatra and her 
women into the tower where she had 
taken refuge, he had the satisfaction 
of breathing out his soul on her 
bosom, and one of his last calls was 
for wine (Plut. 77). 
Such was Mark Antony, the fa- 
mous Roman ‘Triumvir. 


A LEGEND OF FORFARSHIRE. 


Parr I. 


“« But mortal pleasure what art thou in truth 7— 
The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.” 


A park day in the dreary month of 
December had given place to a still 
darker night. There was snow on 
the ground, and a biting east wind 
in the air, and blowing from the sea 
the said wind bore to the inhabit- 
ants of a small village on the coast of 
Forfarshire the hoarse and angry 
murmur of the high tides. It was 
the very night to gather round a 
cheery fire, and to hug yourself in 
the enjoyment of closed window- 
shutters, and a snug arm-chair. 

The old-fashioned house of Logie 
Morriston, whose large stone gables 
turned proudly from the more ple- 
beian dwellings that straggled down 
the hill in a long untidy row, was 
light, and warm, and lively that 
night ; and its inmates chatted mer- 
rily over pleasant tidings of an ab- 
sent member. 

The party consisted of Lady Ma- 
rion Ramsay, a venerable octogena- 


rian, her daughter Elspeth, and a 
young damsel, a distant connexion 
of the family. Reading a letter by 
the cheerful lamp stood Elspeth 
Ramsay, and her girlish cousin on 
tiptoe, with a glowing colour, lis- 
tened to the welcome news. 

“ And so my son is to be in Lon- 
don this night,” said the Lady Ma- 
rion, in a yoice most musically soft 
in its tones. “Blessed be His name 
who hath restored to my sight my 
only son ere I die.” 

“Yes,” said Elspeth, “it was a 
delightful surprise when Katie and 
I called at the post-office coming 
through Dundee this afternoon. I 
hardly expected any news of him so 
soon. We must get the house in 
gay order, and all the villagers in 
their holiday array, to give him a 
hearty welcome.” 

“Such a reception,” said the vene- 
rable matron, casting up her eyes to 
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heaven, “as they gave me when 
your father bore me, a young beste. 
to this ancient mansion. Ah, how 
many are gone that hailed me here! 
and I remain past the limit of this 
weary life, preserved to welcome my 
long-banished son to the home of 
his fathers.” 

“JT wonder,” exclaimed Katie, 
“that the colonel has never married 
in India!” 

“Who could he marry there?” 
cried Elspeth, waving slightly her 
long jetty ringlets with disdain. 
“No one there, I fancy, a fitting 
match for his lineage !” 

“Unless,” laughed Katie, “ he 
brought you home an Indian Be- 
gum for asister—a daughter of Hyder 
Ally’s suppose—her nose heavy with 
priceless diamonds !” 

The Lady Marion’s calm grey 
eye expressed disapprobation. “ Jest 
not, my Katie, on a subject too 
deeply interesting to our feelings. 
It is my dearest wish to sec my son 
a husband ere I depart ; and if Hea- 
ven might grant my prayer, I would 
that his choice might fall on you, 
for you have been to me a lovely 
and beloved child, and the delight 
of mine aged eyes.” 

Poor Katie, who had been stand- 
ing for a few minutes beside her re- 
vered relative’s chair, blushed deeply 
and painfully at this declaration ; 
and stooping her head upon the 
Lady Marion’s hand, returned no 
answer but her fond kisses. I would 
I had had a painter there to catch 
the expression of those two faces,— 
the differing beauty of old age and 
youth. The Lady Marion's figure 
was stately as ever; the high bear- 
ing of the Douglasses could only be 
trodden down by death. Her eye, 
if it had lost its fire, had gained in 
depth and earnestness; her curling 
flaxen hair still escaped from her 
close lace cap, with the pale gold 
hue which distinguished it in her 
youth’s beauty. Her profile had all 
the delicacy of outline which is sup- 
posed to denote high birth ; and the 
sweetness of her serene smile was 
known and valued by all the neigh- 
bourhood. 

How different from her calm, re-+ 
flective face was that of the chang- 
ing, flushing girl who bent before 
her! Katie was a true Scottish 
beauty—one of Burns’ beauties; the 
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“ Kindly e’en, sae bonnie blue,” 


dancing in their own soft moisture, 
the milk-white skin and rosy mouth, 
and the gay smiles that chased each 
other over her clear, sunny face, 
spoke of health, hope, and all that 
zest in this alluring existence which 
makes youth, in spite of its keen 
disappomtments, its agonies of doubts 
and perplexitics, the most charming 

eriod of human life. The Lady 

farion kissed her fair, pure fore- 
head, where not a care had written 
its name, and blessed her fondly. 

“ Ah, my Katie, if he, my son, see 
in thee but half the charm of truth 
and innocent goodness which these 
aged eyes have long loved to behold, 
he will, I know he will, love thee 
as thou meritest.” 

“ Mother,” said Elspeth, rather 
sharply, “don’t be putting nonsense 
into Katie’s head about Gilbert, for 
possibly he may see young ladies in 
a different light from you. Katie is 
a good little girl, and won't take 
fancies of her own accord; and for 
my part I should not wonder if Gil- 
bert, like a prudent man, proposes 
to Miss Ogilvy of Invercarity, or 
some of those Miss Wedderburns. 
You know they have all large por- 
tions, and poor Gilbert will find 
himself volly straitened in income 
here, where he has his family rank 
to support.” 

“ Child Elspeth,” said the mother, 
with dignity, “how often shall I 
have to chide thee for this unbecom- 
ing pride of birth ? What if your 
ancestors did fight beside William 
the Lion of Scotland, will that make 
you or yours happy in the humble 
paths of private life? Gilbert will 
find this om dull enough were he. 
to try to live on the memory of 
his great-great - great - grandfather's 
exploits. The ladies you mention 
are far past their prime, and Gilbert 
is ten years younger than you, and 
will require after his long travail in 
the East a gentle and loving wife, 
and youth and beauty to delight his 
eye as well as his imagination. We 
are old, Elspeth, for companions to 
a man in the zenith of his years.” 

Elspeth did not relish this allu- 
sion, she loved her departed youth 
as if it had been still in being, and 
shrank from any lamentations over 
the deceased beauty which had been 
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the talk of Logie Morriston some 
twenty years previous. 

Katie, who had been much em- 
barrassed by the dispute, and who 
was equally discomfited by the re- 
marks of her patroness and her op- 
ponent, eagerly turned the conversa- 
tion to the achievements of Colonel 
Ramsay during various military 
campaigns in India. She needed little 
skill in order to divert the chan- 
nel of discourse. Lady Marion had 
all the enthusiasm which has grown 
obsolete in these pococurante days— 
her son’s deeds, her son’s glory were 
written in fire upon her heart. She 
communicated the contagious ex- 
citement to her hearers. Elspeth’s 
— exulted in the honour shed by 
rer brother’s exploits upon the fa- 
mily name. Katie, who had never 
seen any gentlemen at her home with 
her old aunt, Miss Lyndsay of Aber- 
brethan, save a half-pay captain of 
seventy years and two military anec- 
dotes anent the siege of Quebec, and 
a bonnet laird given seriously to the 
pleasures of the bottle, was propor- 
tionably interested in the brilliant 
hero of Lady Marion’s tale, and 
could not help sighing, like Desde- 
mona, with a secret wish “ that Hea- 
ven had made her such a man.” 

When the venerable narrator at 
length retired to rest, accompanied 
by her dutiful daughter, Katie made 
a pilgrimage round the room, till 
she discovered by the light of the 
taper she threw upon the sombre 
oak panellings the picture taken of 
Gilbert Ramsay when, a lad of 
eighteen years, he embarked for 
India. 

She found him there portrayed 
as a fresh-coloured, smiling youth, 
with large brown curls confined be- 
hind his head in a military queue, 
with a self-complacent, good-natured 
eye, and a mouth arched for merri- 
ment. She involuntarily turned her 
own fair face to the antique mirror— 
such a survey could not fail to be 
satisfactory ; and with an uncon- 
scious smile she resumed her examin- 
ation of the young ensign’s portrait. 

She was still thus occupied when 
Miss Ramsay returned. Katie started, 
blushed as if convicted of a fault, 
and hastily extinguished her taper, 
which threw a provokingly distinct 
radiance on the face she had been 
studying. 
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Miss Ramsay smiled, with some- 
thing of scorn and something of pa- 
tronage. “My mother’s project 
works well on one side, my pretty 
child ; but let me warn you against 
placing reliance on an old woman's 
fancies. The aged are too apt to 
think they can direct the caprices 
and passions of the young; and, de- 
spite = mother’s fond visions, Gil- 
bert will choose entirely for himself, 
and he has seen too many pretty, 

irlish faces to be caught by mere 
ooks.” 

Katie kissed her, but made no re- 
pl y, as she retired to her room; and 

er sleep that night was sorely de- 
layed by a number of reflections, in 
which predominated a certain dog- 
gedness of purpose roused into action 
by Miss Ramsay’s evident ungracious- 
ness. Katie resolved to be very 
charming, and to prove she was not 
a mere child any mcd in spite of 
the twenty years between herself and 
Gilbert Ramsay. She recalled with 
pride (the first time she had ever 
felt conceit in her life) the praises of 
her old Highland nurse, who had 
declared “her bonny face wad tak 
a lord’s e’e some day, or maybe the 
chief o’ the clan himsel’!” Her clan, 
you must perceive, good reader. 
With such emollient memories Katie's 
mortified vanity was at last soothed 
into slumber, and she rose the next 
morning in high glee to assist in the 
adornment of the old mansion for 
the reception of the long-absent heir. 

The three intervening days were 
spent in these absorbing duties. 
There were the villagers to provide 
with new clothes, the school-girls to 
drill into their curtsey, and chorus 
of a welcoming song written by the 
dominie—a piece of provincial erudi- 
tion which, regret exceedingly, has, 
like many other valuable morceaux 
of literature, vanished as irrevocably 
from the rolls of fame as the lost 
books of Livy, or the missing cantos 
of the Faérie Queene. All I know 
is, that it was stuffed full of classic 
names, which sorely tried the jaws 
of the little damsels in blue checks 
and pinafores :—that Cesar, Hanni- 
bal, Alexander, Cyrus, and Sesostris, 
were reproached as failures in mili- 
tary glory, and were proudly sum- 
moned fromthe shades to do homage 
to the unrivalled fame of Colonel 
Gilbert Ramsay of Logie Morriston, 
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and the victories of Arrackabad and 
Paugulpore. 

As this big-mouthed ode was never 
finally delivered, but only rehearsed 
beforehand, it is impossible to say 
what effect such an appalling adju- 
ration might have had, even from 
the lisping drawl of vocal school- 
girls, upon those illustrious denizens 
of Tartarus. But while the elocu- 
tion Jessons went on without, all was 
bustle and hurry within. Such hang- 
ings of old tapestry, such laying 
down of new carpets from the Lass- 
wade manufactories, such reviewing 
of napery in the huge iron-clamped 
chest, whose key, hanging ever at 
the Lady Marion's girdle, yielded up 
its snowy treasures only on some 
grand occasion like the present. 
Then there were the gardens to set 
in trim array, the tails of the yew 
peacocks to be clipped into proper 
seer: the noses of the box-dogs to 
be lengthened, the arbour to be re- 
painted, the porter’s lodge to be gar- 
nished, the gate to be surmounted 
with a heather and evergreen arch ; 
and finally, the ladies’ wardrobes to 
be ransacked for their handsomest 
dresses, in honour of the long-ex- 
pected one. 

As for Katie, she was in the thick- 
est of the mélée; now running down 
to the school-house to help out the 
girls with the hard words, now fill- 
ing her apron with laurels and ilexes 
for the arch, now altering the festoon 
of a garland in the corridor or the 
hues of a bouquet in the drawing- 
room, now snipping off a vagrant 
leaf from the peacocks’ crests or the 
dogs’ backs, now counting damask 
napkins with Elspeth,—in short, no- 
thing could be done without Katie’s 
hand and heart being in it. 

At length all was completed, and 
she was well rewarded by the kisses 
and commendations of Lady Marion, 
and the whispered hope that ere 
long there would be another tri- 
umphal arch, and another welcome 
for a bride! 

All the party were now assembled 
in the hall, the day was clear and 
frosty, the tenantry on the lawn 
waved flags with impatient glee, the 
trembling school-girls, blue with 
cold and fright, stood ranged near 
the portico, mumbling with chitter- 
ng lips their ill-remembered task. 

«ady Marion, seated in her large 
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arm-chair, with her rich satin robes 
flowing around, and a delicate flush 
on her aged cheek, looked even more 
imposing than usual. Miss Ramsay 
was attired in the fashion of the 
time, in a stiff silk of amber colour, 
brocaded with bunches of pansies in 
their natural hues. Her black hair, 
without any powder, drawn to the 
top of her head, was knotted there 
with flowers, and flylappets of rich 
old lace. 

Katie, who had derived her only 
ideas of dress from her old aunt's 
venerable mutch, and folded lawn 
handkerchiefs, and black gown drawn 
up through its pocket-holes, was 
simply dressed in a white silk petti- 
coat, with boddice of her own clan 
tartan, and a white rose among her 
redundant curls; but, nevertheless, 
she looked far handsomer than if 
tricked out in all the elaborate splen- 
dour of Miss Ramsay’s toilet. 

And now there came a shout from 
the tenants, “Here they are!” and 
up dashed a travelling chariot and 
four, all dusty and road-soiled. It 
drew up at the entrance, the steps 
were flung down, and a tall, elegant 
man sprang out, and bending before 
Lady Marion, earnestly implored her 
blessing on his return. 

“Thou hast it, my son,” said the 
aged lady, her voice faltering with 
emoticon, 2s she spread her hands 
fondly over his seh lesion, and pressed 
her lips upon his sunburnt brow: 
“ May the blessing of the Highest be 
upon thee, my Gilbert, and follow 
thee and thine when I am laid silent 
in the dust.” 

The general attention had been so 
rivetted on the colonel that it passed 
unnoticed how a great unpacking 
was going on at the door of the 
chariot, and no one was prepared for 
the manner with which the gentle- 
man, having embraced his sister, ad- 
ded,— 

“ Now my ever-venerated mother, 
let me bring for another welcome 
and another blessing one whom I 
trust will be a comfort and a support 
to your declining age.” 

here was a dead silence. The 
colonel led forward a young creature 
of low stature, complexion of clear 
olive, and eyes flashing fire from 
their black recesses,— 

“ Ameerun, kneel to my mother. 
This is my wife.” 
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He said it loudly and boldly, and 
yet he did not look in the face of 
any one present. 

There was a dead silence. Katie 
wished herself back at Aberbrethan, 
and, furthermore, she wished she had 
never left it, for the high martial 
bearing of Gilbert Ramsay involun- 
tarily recommended itself to her way- 
ward admiration. Miss Ramsay was 
speechless with indignation. The an- 
cient blood of her race to be sullied 
by connexion with a native of an 
Asiatic clime! Was it for this she 
had sacrificed her early attachment 
to the minister of Logie, because he 
was a factor’s son? for this had she 
refused two “ well-to-do” writers of 
Dundee, and had withered on the 
virgin stalk, fondly blest in the re- 
flection that no girlish whimsies of 
hers had been allowed to muddy the 
clear patrician current of the Ram- 
say veins? And here was a dark, 
native woman from India, head of 
their house, and lady of their line! 
Human nature could not stand it; 
as soon would she have shaken hands 
with a toad as with the wondering 
little Oriental, whose large eyes filled 
with tears, and her lips quivered with 
agitation, as she stood thus unwel- 
come on the threshold of her hus- 
band’s home. 

The Lady Marion was too dignified 
to be angry, but her sudden recoil at 
the apparition betrayed ungovern- 
abledislike. Indeed, had Gilbert Ram- 
say sought intentionally to wound his 
mother’s stately feelings as a lady, 
and rigid prejudices as a Scotchwo- 
man and a Presbyterian, he could 
not have fallen on any plan so effec- 
tual as presenting her with that illi- 
terate Eastern wife. 

The embarrassment on all sides 
grew most painful. Colonel Ram- 
say, annoyed at this reception, turned 
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haughtily to the attendants, and 
snatching an infant of a year old 
from the arms of its swarthy ayah, 
exclaimed aloud in the bitterness of 
his heart,— 

“ And will no one welcome thee, 
my Robert, to the home of thy ances- 
tors, the birth-place of thy father ?” 

The two ladies were even more 
horrified at the black-browed, black- 
eyed claimant of the family honours; 
and neither of them moved to relieve 
the father of his burden. 

But Katie, whose young heart 
melted with sympathy for the un- 
welcome strangers, could no longer 
restrain herself, but springing into 
the group, in her clear, childish voice, 
exclaimed,— 

“Twill! Lie still, thou little in- 
nocent!” and she took the babe into 
her arms, and clasped it tenderly to 
her bosom. 

The father, startled at her soft, 
blushing beauty, looked at her with 
a sudden rapture, and then at his 
wife, as if to draw a comparison. 

But the dark and now sallow 
Hindoo, wearied with travel, shewed 
to great disadvantage beside the 
snow-skinned, rose-lipped Highland 
maiden ; and the examixation did not 
seem to satisfy the husband. 

Meanwhile, Lady Marion, touched 
by Katie’s warmth, exclaimed,— 

“Thou hast taught thy elders a 
lesson in charity, my sweet girl: 
bring me my grandson.” She blessed 
the little child with solemnity, and 
then for the first time did a gleam of 
pleasure light up the melancholy 
eyes of Ameerun. 

Miss Ramsay now advanced to 
conduct her to her apartments ; and 
the young foreigner acquiesced si- 
lently, but with a visible distaste for 
her haughty sister-in-law's society. 
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PrETENSION and presumption are so 
repugnant to the feelings of the 
British people, that even talent of a 
high order will be undervalued, if its 

ssessor be too eager to display it. 
‘orgetting that the desire for praise 
and admiration is the great spur to 
intellectual exertion, we too readily 
mistake its promptings for a more 
ignoble habit of mind. Vanity is 
often confounded with the love of 
fame; and the ebullitions of an am- 
bitious spirit or a luxuriant imagina- 
tion are undeservedly condemned as 
mere extravagancies of self-esteem. 
Amidst the tares and weeds, we over- 
look the true but humble shoot that 
struggles feebly though steadily to 
the light. We laugh at superficial 
errors and follies, because we are un- 
able or unwilling to discern the germ 
of truth which they obscure. A 
forced and often an unnatural union 
is demanded between merit and mo- 
desty ; though all experience teaches 
us that where intellectual power 
exists, latent, perhaps, but really in 
greatest fortitude, it is often there that 
the most violent, the most ill-regu- 
lated, the most extravagant efforts 
are made for itsdevelopement. Thus 
it is that we allow painstaking, hum- 
ble mediocrity to deceive us, while 
we disregard its natural superior ; 
and we stifle and crush many a strong 
aspiring —_ in the very throes of 
its young life,—if, indeed, we do not 
more frequently turn it aside into 
false channels, to expend its natural 
force in uncongenial modes of action. 
It is our practical genius that makes 
us hate ideas. As we will not take 
paper money that is not immediately 
convertible into gold, so we will not 
accept the products of the intellect if 
they have not a kind of market 
value. We ery “ Cui bono?” of a 
Canning, while we trust our pursés 
toa Peel. The symptoms of genius 
breed in our minds just so many 
suspicions, till genius itself must put 
on the uniform of prejudice, and 
pass upwards from the ranks to the 
command ; or it will be derided as a 
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mere carpet warrior—a gay popinjay 
of scarlet and feathers. No doubt 
we are often right and always safe in 
the long run. If we disgust some at 
the very outset of their career, whom 
a little justice or a little judicial cha- 
rity of construction might have made 
great or brilliant men, we at the 
same time extinguish many an inci- 
pient charlatan. Comfortable gene- 
ralities save us the trouble of much 
thought or analysis ; and an universal 
condemnation of every effort to 
emerge from the dead level of correct 
mediocrity —a studied neglect or 
lavish ridicule of every such attempt, 
even though it might be (as in poor 
Keats’s case) the death-struggle of 
expiring genius, will save us from 
being plagued with new ideas, and 
from the necessity, which happily is 
a law of the human mind, of testing 
them and giving them their due 
place. If by this indifference we 
sometimes miss a great gain, we at 
least lessen the chances of our being 
imposed upon by false pretences, and 
therefore of our suffering an ignoble 
loss. Whether this habit of mind be 
a right or a wrong one it matters not 
here; it is a fact. We apply the 
“workhouse test” to all new ideas. 
If a Columbus came among us with 
the theory of a new world, we would 
try the navigator’s claims by putting 
him to the oar. 

There is another habit of the na- 
tional mind which, like this instinctive 
mistrust of theories and new ideas, 
affects the efforts and position of a 
man who desires to rise in the world. 
The English are suspicious of sudden 
success; they value no reputation, 
however brilliant, if it has sprung 
up, mushroom-like, in a night. eir 
commercial habits, as well as their 
political experience, point to one great 
moral rule. Slow and steady it is 
with them that wins the race. The 
idea of apprenticeship, realised in all 
trades and professions, pervades also 
their notions of political usefulness. 
If they murmur at seeing a prince of 
the blood put to the command of an 
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invading expedition, so they equally 
object to see a new or undisciplined 
mind invested with political power, 
even though the individual so se- 
lected may be the creature of their 
own favour. It is the same in all 
pursuits of life. Rapid fortunes 
made by a contract, or a lucky turn 
in the stock-market, are always looked 
at askance. Be the gold ever $0 
solid, or ever so securely hoarded, 
the reality of its existence is scarcely 
believed in. Or such fortunes are 
likened to the house built upon sand. 
A superstitious instinct prognosticates 
their instability. “Light come, light 
go,” is the phrase. — in lite- 
rature, sudden fame, however well 
deserved, is undervalued. ‘Though 
all the world may be ringing with 
the writer’s name, though the echo 
of laughter may resound from Dover 
to California, and Continental Eu- 
rope, in sympathy, enjoy unintelli- 
= humour in impracticable trans- 
ations,—still this cold, calculating 
English mind, so loving probation 
and gradation, will hesitate even to 
accept the notorious fact; and will 
give you, in place of enthusiastic 
praise, a dry and sagacious prophecy 
that such a writer, if he “ went up 
like a rocket, would come down like 
the stick.” 

If we are obtusely dubious of the 
fact when it stares us in the face, 
it is not surprising that our national 
prejudice should extend with still 
greater force to the effort to realise 
it. If we undervalue a reputation 
acquired on a sudden, it is natural 
that we should go the length even 
of ne the attempts made to 
acquire it. Woe to the aspiring mind 
that will strive to reach the goal by 
any but the beaten path! At every 
deviation he will meet impassable 
barriers; and every successful ob- 
struction of his efforts will be hailed 
with exulting laughter by the un- 
sympathising multitude, while he will 
himself be thrust back again to the 
very rear. We have beenso often taken 
in by charlatans and impostors, both 
in politics and literature, that our 
natural magnanimity and generosity 
have become absorbed in a necessary 
selfishness ; and we shew a remorse- 
less want of pity for the extrava- 
gancies of an exuberant mind, if its 
ambition be too great to put itself 
in harness, and submit to that train- 
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ing by which it can alone become 
strengthened and consolidated. In 
the House of Commons, this dispo- 
sition to enjoy the discomfiture of 
pretension is concentrated until it 
rey forces itself into action. 
hey will bow deferentially before a 
master-mind, one of the conditions of 
superiority being the possession of a 
tact sufficient to avoid glaring fail- 
ures. On the other hand, they will 
cherish the slightest indications of 
merit or of intellectual power, if they 
are put forward modestly and with- 
out pretension. But they are un- 
merciful towards those who would 
seek to take them by storm without 
having the requisite matériel. There 
are many living instances of gentle- 
men who have been utterly cowed 
and le down, laughed into per- 
petual silence, in consequence of some 
unlucky flight of halting rhetoric, 
but who are in mind immeasurably 
superior to those by whom they were 
sacrificed. Unless men who are 
ambitious of distinction, will make 
themselves masters of what may 
be termed the mechanics of ora- 
tory and statesmanship, the highest 
powers of mind will be lost upon 
the House of Commons. To suc- 
ceed there, every man must to a 
certain extent be an actor—must 
merge his individuality in some spe- 
cific character, which he must strive 
to impress as a whole upon the gene- 
ral mind of the House. And the 
line, which he thus may mark out 
for himself, must be one tending to 
some practical result, either as re- 
gards legislative usefulness, or its 
effect on political combinations. Mere 
abstract theories of policy or govern- 
ment find a deaf ear in the House of 
Commons. So also will the most 
novel ideas, the most brilliant meta- 
phors, the most sterling enthusiasm, 
unless used in furtherance of some 
tangible, intelligible object. A young 
thinker, fresh from the schools or 
the libraries, may indulge in his day- 
dreams of legislative perfectibility, or 
may strive to impress the representa- 
tives and rulers of the nation with 
more exalted ideas of their functions, 
and of true policy of state ; but if he 
be not met at the very outset with 
overpowering ridicule, he will at 
least be treated with that chilling 
neglect, that scarcely concealed con- 
tempt, which comfortable, complacent 
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mediocrity has always at hand for 
any manifestations of that genius 
which it so ignobly hates. But if 
the very same man who thus fails in 
his more exalted aim, descends into 
the arena equipped for combat, and 
by planting one or two successful 
ets on an antagonist shews that 
he is, by. ever so little, a proficient in 
the science which er finds 
favour in a debating society, he may 
thenceforth bring forward his ideas 
and his theories in whatever shape 
he will, so that they have a prac- 
tical bearing; and the very same 
views which, under other circum- 
stances, would expose him to ridicule, 
will now procure him attentive listen- 
ing, and, in all probability, party 
alliances, if not personal converts. 
Mr. Disraeli, throughout his ec- 
centric career, has singularly exem- 
plified the operation of these pre- 
judices, and the truth of those pro- 
positions. If we look back at the 
many brilliant productions of his pen, 
that for more than twenty years have 
been the delight of his contempo- 
raries (not only his fellow-subjects, 
but also the natives of every country 
in the civilised portion of the globe), 
we shall be struck with astonish- 
ment that he should have held, until 
a very recent period, so low a place 
in the opinion of the great mass of 
his countrymen ; that his name should 
have been associated with ideas of 
egotism, vanity, pretension, extra- 
vaganee, and crudity, never to be 
matured; and that not only as a 
party man should he have been re- 
garded as unsafe, but that as a poli- 
tical thinker he should have been 
held to be unsound. For unques- 
tionably through these various pub- 
lications, whether works of fiction or 
political demonstrations, there were 
scattered passages not surpassed by 
any contemporary writer ; and clear, 
intelligible ideas of policy, which 
ought to have commanded attention, 
if only that they might be discussed, 
and, if possible, refuted. On the 
other hand, it is equally a reason for 
surprise, the contrasted position of 
Mr. Disraeli, when, in the session of 
1846, he drew off in triumph from 
his prolonged contest with Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, with that in which he was 
in the year 1837, when he consum- 
mated the most egregious and ridi- 
culous failure, the same amount of 
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abilities being assumed, that had ever 
befallen any man in the House of 
Commons. 

To account for these contradictions, 
and at the same time to trace the 
causes of his continued political pro- 
scription, as well as his deferred suc- 
cess, it will be necessary to cast a 
backward glance at the main events 
of his literary and political life. The 
temptation to smile—nay, even to 
indulge in a good English guffaw 
(which in these days of superficial 
refinement has become a rare and 
dangerous indulgence), will from time 
to time be great ; but in watching the 
Protean efforts of Mr. Disraeli to 
slip in many false characters into the 
‘Temple of Fame, we shall strive not 
to lose sight of the remarkable fact, 
that at the very eleventh hour, when 
he was supposed to have burnt out 
all his natural fire, and to have “ gone 
out,” like many other eccentric hu- 
man pyrotechnics, with a most un- 
savoury odour, he should suddenly 
have shot up again with renewed life 
and brilliancy, and have attained a 
perfection as a debater which has had 
no parallel since the genius of Can- 
ning ceased to illumine the dull at- 
mosphere of senatorial mediocrity 
with the fitful flashes of his incom- 
parable wit. 

Mr. Disraeli would have been suc- 
cessful at an earlier stage in his ca- 
reer, if he had had less cleverness 
and more craft. An ambition dis- 
——— to his position inspired 
1im with preposterous hopes and 
aims ; and an unfortunate gift of the 
power of satire supplied him at once 
with the temptation and the means of 
securing a sudden and too easy noto- 
riety. He has always been in a 
hurry to be a great man. It has 
béen his error to have, from time to 
time, overlooked the wide gulf, the 
toilsome and laborious interval, be- 
tween the conception of a grand idea, 
the creation of a comprehensive 
theory, and its realisation. He has 
achieved the most brilliant triumphs, 
in imagination ; in act, he has sus- 
tained almost as many defeats. He 
would always be himself alone. He 
was his own General, his own Army, 
his own Gazette to record his vic- 
tories. He never served. He must 
always be a leader, even of imaginary 
troops; prince, of even the pettiest 
royalty. Not really more of an 
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egotist than many men around him 
who possessed more cunning, it was 
always his misfortune to appear in- 
tensely egotistical As John Bull 
is a great leveller where individual 
vanity is concerned, this habit of 
mind was fatal to Mr. Disraeli in 
ublic opinion. The temptation to 
augh in return at the man who was 
the satirist of all around him, was 
irresistible. Unfortunately, he has 
given too many opportunities. In 
a series of dashing assaults on the 
— of the Temple of Fame, he 
as only once or twice come off sig- 
nally victorious. Either his under- 
taking has been too great for his 
powers, or his powers, strong in 
themselves, have been so ill-disci- 
plined as to have become worse than 
weak. In the many attempts of his 
vigorous vanity to make a position 
for himself, it 1s remarkable in what 
a variety of different shapes his mind 
has sought expression. Asaromance 
writer, a political and social satirist, 
newspaper editor, pamphleteer, poet, 
orator, he has from time to time be- 
trayed how great were his aims, 
while he has seldom succeeded in 


completely attaining them. A trap 
was laid for his vain-glorious spirit 
at the very outset of his career. At 


the risk of being paradoxical, we 
would say that all his after failures 
were owing to his first success. It 
has taken him nearly twenty years to 
get over its effects on his too ardent 
and susceptible mind. 

The appearance of Vivian Grey 
caused a great excitement in the li- 
terary world. ‘The book was eager] 
read. The bold handling, an a: 
most reckless power; the views of 
society, if often impudently false, 
still strikingly original and coherent ; 
the graphic portraiture ; the dashin, 
satire and glowing sentiment with 
which its pages abounded, supplied 
an irresistible stimulus to the literary 
appetite of the day, till, although the 
wise condemned and the critical 
sneered, those who read only for 
amusement were delighted, and there 
were not wanting many of good au- 
thority who saw in this first shoot of 
a young intellect the germs of fu- 
ture vigour and stre’ . It is not 
our province, in this sketch, to enter 
into any critical analysis of the 
purely literary portion of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s works. ‘Their beauties and de- 
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fects have been sufficiently ascer- 
tained from time to time as they ap- 
peared. But, in another respect, 
they come within the scope of our 
plan ; for they have, almost without 
an exception, a political bearing. In 
Vivian Grey, itself, we find the germ 
of much of the subsequent fruition 
of Mr. Disraeli's mind. It is more 
than probable that he was in imagin- 
ation the hero of his own tale; for 
he has there created an atmosphere, 
and called characters into existence, 
such as would form the world in 
which he would delight, could he 
have the making of it. Throughout 
his political life Mr. Disraeli has 
been looking out for a Murguis de 
Carabas, whom he could make the 
lever of his ambition, the accomplice 
of his spasmodic patriotism. The 
same craving for _ intrigue ; 
the same desire for short cuts to 
fame and power; the same false taste 
for grand coups de thédtre ; the same 
passion for flashy and imposing the- 
ories, coupled with the small charla- 
tanisms of party coteries; the same 
inadequacy of power for gigantic 
schemes and aims, that made the 
character of the hero of this satirical 
novel so seductive to the reader in- 
experienced in actual life, and dazzled 
by the false splendours of creative 
ingenuity, may be traced throughout 
the eccentric public life of the au- 
thor, until we have had too much 
reason to regret that he should until 
very lately have lived in a sort of 
phantasmagoria world of his own cre- 
ation, his occasional descents from 
which into the real world of work- 
ing, thinking, practical men, have 
been characterised by such eccen- 
tricity and extravagance. One could 
almost believe that a species of moral 
retribution had thus made the rash 
and presumptuous satirist the slave 
of the spirit he iid evoked. Whe- 
ther it was that he really was ena- 
moured of such tinsel statesmanship, 
or that the impression of his Vivian 
Grey-isms was constantly reproduced 
in the public mind, there cannot be 
a doubt that his subsequent poli- 
tical acts were associated with this 
his first considerable literary effort, 
until, whether truly or not, it was 
looked upon as containing the ty 

of his mind. The success of the 
work intoxicated him for a time. 
Raised suddenly to a giddy eminence, 
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he struggled convulsively to retain 
his uncertain tenure ; but there was 
at that time no sound basis for his 
reputation, and he was almost the 
last to discover this vital weakness. 
The faults of Virian Grey became, in 
some subsequent works, exaggerated 
to a degree of absurdity utterly in- 
comprehensible, when we look at the 
literary perfection, and, at times, at 
the severe taste, of some of the later 
productions of the same mind. These 
extravagancies were more glaring in 
his non-political works. His Con- 
tarini Fleming, or, as he afterwards 
styled it, The Psychological Romance, 
in spite of its superficial views and 
flashy sentiment, its false colouring 
and exaggerated tone, exhibited un- 
questionable power and striking ori- 
ginality; and in those ions in 
which court and political intrigues 
were sketched and diplomatic charac- 
ter ype oa there were quite as 
much satirical force and vigour of 
handlir.g as in any of the scenes in 
Vivian Grey. There was the same 
unconscious, or, perhaps, intentional 
self-painting, the same idealising of 
Benjamin Disraeli, his thoughts, his 
person, and his deeds, the same veni, 
vidi, vici, trick of ruling men in im- 
agination, of astonishing mankind b 
grand theories, of being all-in-all 
with kings and ministers, that have 
ever characterised the intellectual 
efforts of this brilliant but too am- 
bitious politician, and have made him 
overlook, from time to time, all those 
barriers which the real, unpoetical 
world, op to his vaulting spirit. 
Asa purely literary work, if, like the 
ictures of some of our living artists, 
it was designed and coloured te 
gratify the false taste of a contem- 
porary public, it at least deserves the 
praise of being consistent with itself, 
whilst its exuberant imagery and 
captivating diction render it at once 
an exciting and a delightful stimulant 
to the i are aa present 
u it is chiefly valuable as being, 
ts the parts to which we have rp. 
ferred, a reflexion of the author's 
political feelings at the time he wrote 
it. If, in Vivian Grey, Mr. Disraeli 
must be ogo of having imagined 
for himself facile and brilliant tri- 
umphs on the domestic stage of 
politics, so, in his Psychological Ro- 
mance, he seems to have indulged in 
grand reyeries, of which foreign 
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countries and politics were the scene, 
till one might almost fancy him, in 
his own conceit, Consul-general every 
where, and Plenipotentiary to all the 
rulers of the earth. But the Won- 
drous Tale of Alroy, and an anoma- 
lous twin-birth of the same date, 
brought the sins of Mr. Disraeli to 
their climax. That work was uni- 
versally hailed as a damning evidence 
of literary lunacy. Wild, incongru- 
ous romance, and daring tamperings 
with history, might have been lost 
sight of in the brilliancy and glare 
of Eastern colouring ; but the infatu- 
ated attempts to reconstruct the Eng- 
lish language — to make bad poetry 
do duty as rhythmical prose, till the 
writer seemed to be literally canter- 
ing through his work, raised an uni- 
versal shout ofderision. It was more 
than John Bull, though apt 
enough to admire the unintelligible, 
could bear. He flung down the book 
with feelings more of pity than even 
of disgust, and would, with the most 
conscientious feeling, have consigned 
the author to literary restraint. Yet 
did Mr. Disraeli perpetrate one more 
offence of a kind order, if there 
be any natural affinity between mad 
poetry and mad prose. He made 
one more valorous invasion of the 
realms of common sense ere his lite- 
rary ardour became diverted into 
more recognised channels. He now 
aspired to be the poet of his age. It 
seems that he had been a Wanderer 
for some space of time, brief to com- 
mon men, but to him an age, in the 
multitude of impressions it produced ; 
until one day he found himself in 
Asia Minor, or among the Pyramids, 
or in some other equally poetical and 
uncomfortable place. The prompt- 
ings of a diseased vanity, which he 
seems to have mistaken for the divine 
affiatus, determined him to become a 
poet —to be the interpreter of 

is era. Musing, he thought aloud, 
“ The poet hath ever embodied the 
— of his time ;” “ and,” whispered 
the voice of the tempter, “ Benjamin 
Disraeli still lives.” Again he mused 
in speech. “ The most heroic incident 
of an heroic age produced in the 
Iliad an heroic Epic ; the Consolida- 
tion of the most superb of empires 
roduced in tlie Aneid a Political 
‘pic; the Revival of Learning and 
the Birth of Vernacular Genius give 
us, in the Divine Comedy, a National 
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Epic; and the Reformation and its 
consequences called from the rapt 
Lyre of Milton a Religious Epic.” 
And then, with retrospective eye, in 
no doubt very fine frenzy rolling, 
he reviews the half century of con- 
tending principles of government, 
from the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, and seeing that its 
heroes — from Robespierre and Na- 
poleon down to Joseph Hume and 
John Frost—have had no one to 
build the lofty rhyme on their be- 
half, he suddenly exclaims, “ For Me 
remains the Revolutionary Epic.” 
And straightway he rushes back to 
Europe, and publishes in imposing 
quarto his inspirations, entitling them, 
with unparalleled assurance, “ The 
Revolutionary Epic ; the work of Dis- 
raeli the Younger, author of The 
Psychological Romance.” In the pre- 
face, where he has recorded the fore- 
going musings, he adds, that the book 
is only a part of a greater whole; 
that he submits it to the judgment 
of the public, not being one of those 
who can find consolation for the neg- 
lect of contemporaries in the imagin- 
ary plaudits of a more sympathetic 
posterity. With a candour and re- 
signation ill according with his mag- 
niloquent announcement, he adds, 
“that if the decision of the public 
should be in the negative, then will 
he, without a pang, hurl his Lyre to 
Limbo.” As the remainder of the 
a has never been heard of, let us 

ope that the poet has been as good 
as his word. 

It is not with any malicious feel- 
ing that we thus recall to memory 
the extravagancies of this persevering 
satirist of other men’s follies. Unless 
we do so, it will be impossible to get 
over the contrast between Mr. Dis- 
raeli as he is, and the personage who 
appeared before the public as Dis- 
raelithe Younger. The Revolutionary 
Epic, however, in spite of an extra- 
vagant and incongruous machinery, 
and a misapprehension, as we con- 
ceive, of the very spirit and object 
of poetical art, possesses, independent 
of some occasional beauties, and some 

es of great power, an interest 

in connexion with our present pur- 

pose. When the feeling of the lu- 

dicrous has subsided, and the few fine 

in the poem have been 
separated from the flashy philosoph 

and ambitious commonplace with 
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which it abounds, it will be found to 
contain the outline of intelligible and 
consistent views of human affairs, and 
more especially the germ of those 

culiar political opinions which Mr. 

israeli, in later years, both as a 
writer and an orator, has advocated 
amidst so much ridicule, with so 
much success. ‘The general prin- 
ciple of a party, few in number but 
rich in talent, and who have been 
hitherto undervalued, will be found 
in this remarkable and extravagant 
production ; and Mr. Disraeli’s ideas 
of Young Englandism, as afterwards 
explained in Coningsby and Sybil, 
are here struggling into light amidst 
many weed-like absurdities. This is 
one of the evidences, whereof we shall 
accumulate more as we go on, of the 
consistency and sincerity of Mr. Dis- 
raeli as a political thinker. There 
are other works of a purely literary 
character written by Mr. Disraeli,— 
novels, plays, poems, and satirical 
sketches, — with which the reader is 
doubtless familiar; but as they do 
not bear directly on his political cha- 
racter, it is not necessary to notice 
them here, further than to say that 
they are not so tainted with extra- 
vagance as those to which we have 
referred; and to record our asto- 
nishment that the man who could 
write them should have written the 
others. 

The political career of Mr. Disraeli 
has been as eccentric as his literary 
life, and his pretensions as presump- 
tuous. The feverish excitement of the 
Reform agitation could not but com- 
municate itself to so ardent a spirit. 
It seems that while that agitation 
was in progress, and until its final 
consummation, he was absent from 
England on his travels in different 
parts of Europe and the East. In 
1832 he returned to England; and the 
same inordinate ambition which led 
him to aspire to be the poet of his 
age, drew him at once with confidence 
into the political arena. ‘s‘o judge 
from the nature of his pruceedings, 
it would seem as if he thought that 
he had but to shew himself—that he 
had but to announce, with trumpet 
and gong, the return of Disraeli the 
Younger from the Pyramids, in order 
to be at once the shining light of the 
day, to be courted as a leader, or at 
least as a coadjutor, by political 
parties. With a love of violent con- 
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trasts, quite in — with the 
general character of his literary 
works, he formed at once a most 
singular political alliance. Finding 
“a House of Commons packed, and 
the independence of the House of 
Lords announced as having termi- 
nated, he saw the country in the very 
danger it had escaped from by a 
miracle a century before —that of 
being bound hand and foot, and in 
the power of the Whigs.” Where 
all other men in the nation were in 
terror of a rampant democracy, he, 
Disraeli the Younger, saw only an 
impending oligarchy. Therefore he 
determined to oppose the Whigs, or, 
in his own phrase, to grapple with 
the great Leviathian. But if he 
would not join the Whigs, with what 
party should he act? Not the Tories! 
No, not with them, by any means. 
Why? Was it that they had no 
illustrious men at their head? no 
leaders, of world-wide reputation, 
who, by their conquests in the field, in 
diplomacy and the senate, had proved 
their title to conduct public affairs, 
and their right to form a judgment 
on the position oftheir party? No; 
it was because Disraeli the Younger 
found them in a state of “ ignorant 
stupefaction,” haunted with nervous 
apprehension of that “ great bug- 
bear, the People —that bewildering 
title, under which a miserable mi- 
nority contrive to coerce and plunder 
anation ;” because they “ fancied that 
they were on the eve of a reign of 
terror, when they were about to sink 
under the sovereignty of a Council 
of Ten ;” because, in fine, they—that 
is to say a Wellington, a Peel, a 
Lyndhurst —were “ ignorant” that 
they who had led the nation so long 
were “ the nation’s natural leaders ;” 
and because Disraeli the Younger, 
just come back from the East, was 
so disgusted at their indolent im- 
becility, that he positively refused to 
lend them his assistance in recovering 
their lost power. Then what shape 
was this hot and cager spirit to as- 
sume? THe could not be a Whig; 
he would not be a Tory; so there 
was no alternative for him but to be 
a Radical. 

And a Radical he straightway be- 
came; not, however, the sort of 
Radical to which John Bull has been 
accustomed; for the soaring spirit 
that had conceived the Revolutionary 
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Epic was not to be chained in sub- 
mission to any defined opinions or 
course of policy. His icalism 
consisted, apparently, of two elements 
—a desire to get into parliament any 
how, and a well simulated hatred of 
the Whigs, because abusing them 
afforded scope for fine writing, and 
for displaying a knowledge of con- 
stitutional history. One evidence of 
modesty on the part of Mr. Disraeli 
at this period deserves to be recorded. 
He did not offer himself as a candi- 
date for the City of London; nor did 
he wait till a deputation from York- 
shire came to offer him a requisition 
and support. Heactually went down 
to the small borough of High Wy- 
combe, in the neighbourhood of which 
his father’s estate lay, and offered 
himself to the constituents, who, good 
wondering people, tried all they pos- 
sibly could to understand him. But 
they were completely puzzled by this 
Oriental apparition. Mr. Disraeli 


had, however, so far adopted common 
mundane precautions as to seck some 
support and recommendation from 
the chief Liberals of the day. 
Whether he sought it himself or got 


Sir Edward Bulwer to do it for him, 
is a matter of small importance, the 
fact being, that whatever might be 
his mental reservation, he was at 
that time ostensibly identified with 
the Radical party. Mr. O'Connell 
and Mr. Hume were applied to for 
recommendations. Neither of them 
had any personal influence in the 
borough; but the latter sent through 
Sir Edward Bulwer a written cha- 
racter of Mr. Disraeli, in which he 
recommended him generally to the 
good-will of the Setem. Such a 
passport from the then great War- 
wick of the Radical party almost 
amounted to a mandate, and possibl 

Mr. Disraeli might have aan 
but that Mr. Hume seems meanwhile 
to have discovered that his Radical- 
ism went no further than partizan 
hatred to the Whigs ; that, in fact, he 
was only a Tory in disguise. Mr. 
Hume aieens commenced a more 
active canvass for the Whig candi- 
dates; and the result was that Colonel 
Grey and his Whig colleague were 
returned, Mr. Disraeli being defeated 
by the former by a small number of 
votes. ‘The game he played at Wy- 
combe was a shrewd and significant 
one. He strove to unite the Tories 
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and the Radicals against the Whigs, 
thus neutralising dissimilarity of - 
nions by identity of hatreds. We 
shall see that this idea has been often 
reproduced by Mr. Disraeli; and that 
what was at first intended as a purely 
partizan combination, has been fused 
by his creative faculty into an in- 
telligible scheme of policy. 

One exhibition made by Mr. Dis- 
raeli at this period of his life is too 
rich an example of the truth of our 
theory of his character to be 
over. We question whether the 
boldest adventurer in political his- 
tory ever made so daring an assault 
on the common sense of his country- 
men. It was about the time to which 
we have just referred that the ad- 
vertisernent sheet of the morning 
papers contained rather a startling 
announcement. It consisted of one 
line, of three words ; and those words 
were, “ What is He?” Curiosity was 
excited to know who “He” was; 
and Hatchard’s shop was straightway 
besieged with customers who spent 
sixpence in buying a small pamphlet, 
which, when choy bed bought it, they 
could not understand. The enigma, 
however, was partially explained, It 
seems that somebody or other had 
called the attention of Mr. Disraeli 
to a question incidentally asked by 
Earl Grey, the then prime minister, 
as to what were the political opinions 
of one who had, in various ways, 
made so much noise in the world. 
It was a very natural question, even 
for the astute Whig om to ask, 
for at that time Mr. Disraeli’s politi- 
cal foresight was looked upon as so 
much ambitious folly. The sterling 
truth of some of his opinions, and the 
value of his prophetic denunciations 
of Whig oligarchical ambition, were 
overlooked in the ridicule excited by 
his presumptuous and pretensious 
mode of announcing them. It is pos- 
sible that Earl Grey took so little 
interest in the subject of his casual 
question, as never to have read this 
answer. If he had, he might have 
met in its pages, certainly in a bizarre 
and extrayagant shape, much that it 
would have been worth the while of 
his party to have thought deeply upon. 
Aware of their own grasping plans, 
they might have detected what to 
others was hidden—an under-current 
of common sense, as well as of political 
yaticination, in the hot thoughts and 
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flaming periods which the author of 
the pamphlet poured, like so many 
streams of lava, through his pages. 
But to the million, and especially to 
the constituencies of that day, be- 
aotted as they were with the most 
extravagant hopes from their rulers, 
it was utterly unintelligible. The 
strange presumptuous shape in which 
it appeared, confirmed all previous 
impressions that had been formed of 
its author, and it was looked upon 
only as the latest and most glaring 
instance of his overweening and im- 
practicable vanity. In postponing 
our notice of this publication to that 
of The Revolutionary Epic, we have 
antici pated dates; but the latter seems, 
from internal evidence, to have been 
conceived, and possibly written, be- 
fore the a oie which was a sud- 
den spirt of temporary excitement, 
forgotten almost as soon as pub- 
lished. It is now out of print. The 
next attempt of Mr. Disraeli to attain 
political position was when, soon after 
these last occurrences, an election 
was expected for Marylebone. He 
might not have been so far wrong in 
his caleulation had he been able to 

rsist in his attempt ; for experience 
as shewn how capricious the wor- 
thy electors of that borough are in 
their inclinations and attachments. 
The expected election never took 
lace; but Mr. Disraeli committed 
imself quite as much as if it had. 
He canvassed some of the electors, 
and among others called upon his 
old friend Mr. Hume. His object at 
the time was to get in on the Radi- 
cal interest; and he still persisted in 
his Vivian Grey-ish manceuvre, of 
trying to make a partisan Tory’s 
hatred of Whiggism pass off as ho- 
nest, wholesome Radicalism. At 
Wycombe he had proposed a bare- 
faced coalition between the two ex- 
tremes of political parties; but by 
this time he had learned to gloss 
over the startling contrasts of so 
crude an alliance, and had succeeded, 
by laying on his original design a 
thick coating of historical varnish, to 
vroduce what looked rather like a 
igh-toned picture. This accession 
of artistic power soon developed it- 
self in one or two litical works, 
which displayed much more sound- 
ness, steadiness of purpose, and ma- 
turity of judgment, than his previous 
manifestoes, He had by this time 
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begun to curb his Pegasus. In an 
address to the electors of High Wy- 
combe, which was Peel pub- 
lished with the title of The Crisis 
Examined, he more distinctly shadows 
forth that scheme of Anti-Whig Li- 
beralism, of Tory Radicalism, of Abso- 
lutism and well-governing combined, 
which forms the only intelligible por- 
tion of the theories of the Young 
England party. There is more power 
and less extravagance in this produc- 
tion of his pen, than in any previous 
political publication; and, much as 
the Whigs still affected to despise 
him, they must have smarted under 
the ridicule here poured on them as 
a party. The germ of that power of 
ludicrous illustration with which he 
has since so often convulsed the 
House of Commons, may be found 
in his description of the then state of 
the Whig party, deserted as they 
had been by all the great men of 
the Reform agitation, whose places 
were filled by shadows of statesmen. 
Referring to Ducrow’s popular per- 
formance of “The St. Petersburgh 
Courier,” where he rode six horses 
at once, he supposes that the nobler 
quadrupeds one by one fall sick, or 
have the “ staggers,” and are replaced 
by long-eared substitutes, the hum- 
blest of the equine order, though 
still from day to day the original six 
horses are advertised to run, and the 
public go, believing they shall see 
them. ‘They put up with the decep- 
tion for one, two, three, four days, 
until at last the game can be carried 
on no longer; the adventurous eques- 
trian cannot manage his asinine 
steeds; the deception explodes; and 
Mr. Merriman himself, who, like the 
Lord - chancellor eae, was 
once the life of the ring, now lies his 
despairing length in the middle of 
the stage, with his jokes exhausted, 
and his bottle empty. We have not 
the passage at hand to quote, but the 
language is felicitous, and the illus- 
tration was, at that particular time, 
singularly apt and ludicrous. 

The year 1835 was with Mr. Dis- 
raeli one of more than even his or- 
dinary activity. He was perpetually 
blowing his trumpet, from its com- 
mencement to its close. The acces- 
sion of Sir Robert Peel to power 
in November 1834, and the prospect 
of consolidation and united action in 


the Conservative party, led to a rea- 


sonable hope that Mr. Disraeli might 
be able to ride into parliament on 
their yn oe leapt ae a 
graceful facility off his old hobby, 
on to his new na He boldly iene 
aside his mask of Radicalism, and 
came out a full-blown Tory. With 
his usual ambition, he again 
flew at high game;—went down 
to Taunton, to op no less a per- 
sonage than Mr. Talensiene: na 
subsequent explanation of his con- 
duct, to which we shall have occa- 
sion again to refer, he maintains that 
his principles were still the same as 
when, a quasi Radical, three years 
before, he started for Wycombe ; but 
that now the position of things was 
altered. He was now an earnest par- 
tisan of the Tories (by the by, Mr. 
Disraeli has an affected tenacity of 
old party names), because, under the 
uidance of their eloquent and able 
eader (his notions of Sir Robert 
Peel's talents were very different then 
from what they have been since), the 
principles of primitive Toryism had 
again developed themselves. With 
a boldness of assertion, which shewed 
him oblivious to the common sense 
of mankind, he declared, that in no 
longer advocating short parliaments 
and the ballot, he was not succumb- 
ing to the prejudices of his new 
allies; but that he abandoned those 
political specifics, because he now dis- 
covered less chance of an oligarchical 
tyranny, the power of the Whigs 
having been checked and the balance 
of power more restored. The British 
public, Heaven knows, are not want- 
ing in party-spirit ; but so sudden a 
change of side, on such abstract 
— they could not comprehend. 
t seemed to them simple, shameless 
inconsistency. Mr. Disraeli’s con- 
duct raised him still more active and 
implacable enemies. By this time 
the Whigs and Radicals had been 
compelled to make common cause 
with each other against their Con- 
servative enemy; and there was no 
longer any reason why they should 
be tender with their former neophyte 
and would-be ally. On all sides the 
vials of wrath were pe upon 
him. This was just the very thing 
he liked. It gave full employment 
to his combative spirit. Ile was 
always up and in his armour, with 
lance in rest—always bad his hobby 
superbly caparisoned, ready to bear 
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him to all sorts of victorious com- 
bats with imaginary antagonists. 

Mr. Disraeli, with a courage which, 
considering his antecedents, must be 
pronounced audacious, issued the first 
challenge. In the report which ap- 
peared of his speech on the hustings 
at ‘Taunton, towards the end of April 
1835, he was represented as having 
madeagrossly scurrilous attack on Mr, 
O'Connell, calling him, among other 
choice epithets, “ Incendiary,” and 
“Traitor,” and declaring that he was 
a “ Liar in action and in word,” that 
“in his life he was a living lie.” It 
is needless to say, that the great 
Agitator is not the man to be out- 
done in coarse abuse. As usual, how- 
ever, with him, what was grossly 
rude in his reply, was relieved b 
some touches of broad humour. x 

ractical man like O'Connell would 
ave a natural contempt for one 
whom he regarded as being only a 
flashy theorist ; and, in addition, he 
bore him a strong antipathy on reli- 
gious grounds, in consequence of his 
Hebrew origin (parenthetically, to 
exemplify this national dislike, we 
may remark, that there is scarcely a 
Jew to be found in Ireland). On 
the 2d of May following, O'Connell 
fulminated a characteristic counter- 
attack, in which he fell upon his an- 
tagonist’s inconsistencies, taunting 
him with having repaid by the foul- 
est calumny the assistance he had 
given him at Wycombe; that “ hay- 
ing failed at Wycombe and Maryle- 
bone as a Radical Reformer, he now 
came out as a Conservative, and con- 
sidered himself ‘Tory enough to as- 
sume the leadersbip of the Tory 
— instead of Peel;” and then, 
iaving denounced him as a humbug 
of the first magnitude, he wound up 
with a coarse but adhesive piece of 
abusive sarcasm, in which, referring 
to the origin of Mr. Disraeli’s family, 
he said, “He had no doubt, if his 
genealogy were traced, it would be 
found that he was the true heir-at- 
law of the impenitent thief who atoned 
for his crimes on the cross.” The 
public laughed, in spite of some dis- 
gust, at this piece of Swift-like hu- 
mour, which they, perhaps, thought 
had been provoked by Mr. Disraeli, 
partly by his personal attacks, and 
partly by his andacious political in- 
consistency. ‘The personalities stung 
Mr. Disraeli to madness. The Agi- 
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tator, he knew, would not fight ; 
therefore, on the principle of heredi- 
tary revenge, Mr. Disraeli sought to 
fight his family. He began with 
Mr. Morgan O'Connell ; but that 
young gentleman, knowing, perhaps, 

is father’s peculiarities, hesitated to 
establish so absurd and inconvenient 
a precedent. Their correspondence 
was duly published in The Times, 
and, if we mistake not, Mr. Disraeli 
was bound over to keep the peace. 
Debarred of his revenge by the pis- 
tol, he expended his wrath through 
his pen. In a letter to O’Connell, 
couched in terms of bombastic mag- 
niloquence, quite worthy of the au- 
thor of What is He ? and the Revolu- 
tionary Epic, he declared, that if the 
Agitator could have acted like a gen- 
tleman, he would have hesitated to 
have made foul and insolent com- 
ments on a garbled and hasty report 
of his speech, which scarcely con- 
tained a sentence or an expression as 
they had emanated from his mouth. 
But the truth was, he said, that 
O'Connell was only too happy to 
pour venom on a man whom it was 
the interest of a party to represent 
as a political apostate. That epithet 
he indignantly disavowed. Conceal- 
ing for the time his pro-Radical at- 
tempts, he would have it that he 
had from the first come forward only 
as the avowed enemy of the Whigs, 
whom he had then denounced as a 
rapacious, tyrannical, and incapable 
faction. Not having the fear of Mr. 
Hume, or those mute witnesses, the 
newspaper files, before his eyes, he 
went on to deny that he had ever 
deserted a political friend or changed 
a political opinion. He then alluded 
to the only interview he had had up 
to that time with O’Connell, saying, 
with retrospective candour, that he 
then thought him ah overrated man, 
but that he had plainly told him, 
personally, that his agitation for Re- 
peal would make it impossible that 
they could co-operate. In retorting 
O’Connell’s scurrilous allusions, he 
says, “It is quite clear that the here- 
ditary bondsman has already forgot- 
ten the clank of his fetter. I know 
the tactics of your Church, it cla- 
mours for Toleration and it labours 
for Supremacy. I sce that you are 
prepared to persecute ;” and then, 
after drawing a strong contrast be- 
tween his own unaided position and 
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O'Connell's extorted appliances for 
power, he wound up with the mag- 
nificent boast, ““We shall meet at 
Philippi, where I will seize the first 
opportunity of inflicting castigation 
for the insults you have lavished 
upon me.” Having discharged him- 
self of this diatribe, some of the 
worst parts of which we have omit- 
ted, Mr. Disraeli wrote a letter to 
Mr. Morgan O'Connell, in which he 
expresses a charitable hope that he 
has so insulted his father that some 
member of the family must come for- 
ward and avenge him. The sons of 
O'Connell, however, looked on the 
matter as purely ridiculous; and 
they ey published the correspond- 
ence in the papers. The public were 
much of the same opinion. They 
indulged in a good hearty laugh at 
the Cambyses’ vein of the would-be 
champion of Conservatism. His po- 
litical inconsistency was ascribed to 
an infirmity of judgment, almost 
amounting to craziness. The ex- 


treme rashness and injudicious haste 
of Mr. Disraeli to achieve greatness 
had excited strong prejudices against 
him, until even his power and origin- 


ality were undervalued. He had, 
perhaps, never stood lower in public 
esteem than at this time. His im- 
mediate history had embraced only 
a series of defeats, of preposterous 
efforts, and ridiculous failures; and 
his final boast that he and the Agi- 
tator would meet at Philippi—that 
is to say, in the House of Commons— 
was considered as the climax of his 
absurdity. The public were not more 
deceived than he was himself as to 
the real nature of his powers, and.we 
shall find that it was not very long 
after he had reached this culminat- 
ing point of his folly, that he began 
to develope those powers which have 
since made him famous. 

Mr. Disraeli experienced a great 
and well-deserved difficulty in ob- 
literating all traces of his pretended 
Radicalism of the year 1832, when 
he had finally flung himself into the 
ranks of the Conservatives. A de- 
claration of his, that he had never 
been a member of the Westminster 
Reform Club, drew forth an indig- 
nant counter-charge from a corre- 
spondent of The Morning Chronicle, 
who stated, that after he (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) had become a member, he had 
neglected to pay his first subscrip- 
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tion ; and a correspondence having 
ensued between himself and the se- 
cretary, it resulted in his withdrawal 
from the club. And in reference to 
his attacks on O'Connell, he called 
up an antagonist even from the wilds 
of Ireland, who declared that, within 
a month of Mr. Disraeli’s speech at 
Taunton, he had spoken to him (the 
writer) in terms of extravagant 
praise of the Agitator, and had re- 
quested him to convey his kind re- 
membrances to him. In fact, he was 
fairly beset on all sides—was never, 
perhaps,in his life so delightfully occu- 
ied in universal pugnacity. His trou- 
ie however, were notover. Inthe 
course of the same year, towards its 
close, he published a brief work which 
he entitled, A Vindication of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. Had he always 
written with the same concentration, 
spirit, and judgment, which charac- 
terised this book, he would long be- 
fore have attained a distinguished 
position among contemporary poli- 
ticians. To enter into any analysis 
of this work would exceed our limits; 
but while speaking of Mr. Disraeli 
as a political writer, it may be as 
well to mention, that at a period an- 
terior to any we have yet touched 
on, Mr. Disraeli figured in the capa- 
city of editor of a morning news- 
paper, published under the auspices 
of the renowned John Murray, and 
called The Representative. It was an 
abortive undertaking, which not even 
the genius of a Disraeli could inspire 
with vitality. The birth, staggering 
life, and death of this weak offspring 
of speculation, with the quarrels it 
occasioned among all who were con- 
cerned in it, would itself form an 
amusing chapter in any new edition 
of the Curiosities of Literature. 'These 
events, however, are too remote to 
have much bearing on Mr. Disraeli’s 
present political character. 
; The Vindication of the English Con- 
stitution, was, like most of Mr. Disraeli’s 
writings after the year 1834, consist- 
ent with those principles which, as 
we have already hinted, had been 
shadowed forth from time to time by 
him. Whether for its historical il- 
lustrations or its style, it was not an 
effort to be despised; and the time 
will probably come when it will have 
acquired a still greater literary in- 
terest and value. Its immediate power 
was shewn in the yirulent anger of 
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the Whigs against the author. It 
ame an amusing episode in Mr, 
israeli’s life, the last, with one ex- 
ception, in which we shall have oc- 
casion to speak of him with even the 
shadow of ridicule. The Whig party 
commissioned one of their organs to 
attack Mr. Disraeli; and towards the 
close of the year 1835, there ap- 
peared a leading article in The Globe, 
couched in language mild enough, 
but which, besides embodying an at- 
tempt to quiz Mr. Disraeli on his 
many salient points, distinctly charged 
him with having endeavoured, in 
1832, to become one of O’Connell’s 
tail. This was the old Wycombe 
story over again ; but it was revived 
at a period when it was supposed 
that it would be peculiarly annoying 
to Mr. Disracli. The attempt was 
so far successful, for it put him in a 
great passion, and he let himself 
down so low as to write to The Times 
newspaper a letter, in which, forget- 
ting all his satirical power, which 
would have enabled him effectually 
to sting his opponent, he applied 
language to the editor of The Globe, 
which was only forcible because it 
contained the raw material of abuse. 
Forgetting that he had himself’ been 
a writer of newspaper leaders, he 
speaks of the editor as “Some poor 
devil paid for his libel by the line,” 
adding, that “ the thing who concocts 
the meagre sentences, and drivels out 
the rheumy rhetoric of The Globe, 
may be a senator in these queer 
times, or he may not;” and much 
more pointless virulence of the same 
sort. In this letter he supplies an 
answer to the charge of inconsistency 
which he seems before to have for- 
gotten; for in excusing himself from 
the imputation of wanting to be one 
of O'Connell's tail, he urges that in 
1832 he had no tail, and adds, that in 
that year he was a very different man 
from what he had since become ; that 
he then spoke with respect of the 
Protestant institutions of the empire, 
but now (that is to say, in 1835) he 
was actively engaged in undermining 
them. Mr. Disraeli, however, ha 
not got rid of his bad taste—had not 
yet learned how to abstain from the 
indulgence of passion, or how to give 
that fine polish to his sarcasms by 
which he has since become so for- 
midable. The unhappy writer in 
The Globe is throughout mauled fe- 
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rociously. Of him Mr. Disraeli says, 
‘“* The editor’s business is to chalk the 
walls of the nation with praises of 
his master’s blacking ; only it is ludi- 
crous to see this r devil white- 
washing the barriers of Bayswater 
with the same self-complacency as if 
he were painting the halls of the Va- 
tican.” Mr. Disraeli would not write 
or speak sucha sentence as this now. 
He has taken higher flights, sur- 
charges his sarcasms with more ve- 
nom, and less gall. A long newspa- 
per controversy ensued between the 
parties, which was a up on both 
sides with unabated ill-temper, Mr. 
Disraeli having decided advantage in 
the employment of abusive language. 
‘Towards the close of the controvers 

Mr. Disraeli’s vanity flashed out brif- 
liantly. The editor of The Globe 
had pompously declined to go any 
further into the subject, because he 
would be only gratifying his an- 
tagonist’s passion for notoriety. This 
was a home-thrust, and it told. Mr. 
Disraeli answered, “ How could he 
be gratified by an ignoble contro- 
versy with an obscure animal like 
the editor of The Globe, when his 
own works had been translated, at 
least, into the languages of polished 
Europe, and circulated by thousands 
in the New World?” This last 
vigorous blast on the accustomed 
trumpet made John Bull laugh 
again, and gave the editor of The 
Globe a final advantage, which he 
secured by a judicious silence. At 
the commencement of this contro- 
versy, Mr. Disraeli begins by saying 
that he has often observed “there 
are two kinds of nonsense—high non- 
sense and low nonsense.” This was 
rather an unfortunate observation, 
for a more apt description of his own 
style when his vanity was rampant, 
and he breathed his grandiloquent 
vein, could not be found than in the 
phrase “high nonsense.” In fact, a 
a good satirical criticism of Mr. Dis- 
raeli might be formed by selections 
from his own works. 

During the year 1836, and the 
early part of 1837, we find Mr. Dis- 
raeli still, from time to time, in a 
highly militant state; still dashing 
off much “ high nonsense,” but more 
often allying it with sound argu- 
ment and intelligible views. His 
genius also now began to take a more 
practical turn. He was still ambitious 
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of entering parliament; but perhaps 
some good angel had cautioned him 
that he had better wait till the effect 
of his former gyrations had become 
somewhat obliterated from the pub- 
lic mind. A letter of his, addressed 
to the Bucks freeholders, upon some 
then impending changes in the law, 
excited some attention, and was 
thought highly of, because it was 
free from “ high nonsense,” and took 
an intelligible view of its subject. 
During this interval, also, some let- 
ters of the Junius order appeared in 
The Times newspaper, signed Runny- 
mede, which were universally at- 
tributed to his pen, although not dis- 
tinctly acknowledged by him. Inter- 
nal evidence fixes the authorship. 
They exhibit power, weakened by 
flippancy ; historical illustrations per- 
yerted to serve party purposes; and 
frequently the most happy sketchings 
of personal character, and felicitous 
exposures of political shortcomings, 
with here and there a dash of almost 
insolent smartness, which gave them 
a raciness infinitely relishing to the 
reader. Their general principles are 
nay consistent with those con- 
tained in former manifestoes by Mr. 
Disraeli. There is the same virulent 
opposition to Whiggism, and the 
same exaltation of old Toryism. The 
Whig leaders will never forgive the 
writer for his powerful and pungent 
exposures of their personal incapacity. 

At length, towards the close of 
1837, the grand object of Mr. Disraeli’s 
efforts was achieved. His political 
wanderings brought him to Philippi. 
He was seal to parliament for 
the borough of Maidstone. Much 
curiosity was felt to witness his début 
as an orator. It cannoi, with truth, 
be said that any very high expecta- 
tions had been formed; and those 
who knew him, or had at all studied 
his character, did not scruple to pre- 
dict the result. There had heen 
throughout his public life such a 
contrast of strength and weakness, of 
power and extravagance, such a 
want of self-government, so many 
failures and so many successes, that 
poor were puzzled what to think. 
Ir. Disraeli’s eagerness for display 


left them not long in suspense. His 
was not a spirit to submit to training, 
to study the character of his audience, 
or learn the arts by which they were 
to be propitiated. Nothing would 


serve him but a brilliant and imme- 
diate triumph. He must be all, or 
nothing. In one of his prefaces he 
describes youth as the season when 
we live in reveries of ificent 
performance. His youth had, in this 
sense, lasted long beyond the usual 
age of intellectual maturity ; and now 
was come the hour for the magnifi- 
cent performance. Now he was to 
burst upon the world as a great and 
accomplished orator, just as he had 
before astonished mankind as a no- 
velist, poet, and political writer. He 
was to spring to the summit at one 
bound. He came, predestined to 
rule the senate by his eloquence, 
predetermined to head a party of his 
own. Besides, he had to fulfil his 
challenge to O’Connell—he had sworn 
to extinguish the most powerful man 
of his day. Within a very short 
time of his election he rose to make 
his maiden speech. Le anticipated 
a signal triumph : he accomplished a 
most ridiculous failure. Hecannow 
afford to have this event recorded, 
because he has since more than re- 
covered himself; but he would not 
have done so had not there been an 
almost total change in the construc- 
tion of his mind—if the atmosphere 
of exaggeration in which he had so 
long lived had not been dispersed, 
so that he could obtain a clear vision 
of the real world around him. It is 
impossible to say what this first 
speech, which was, no doubt, well 
poet beforehand, would have 

en if heard at length, because the 
risibility of the House was so much 
excited, partly by the matter of the 
speech, and partly by the peculiar 
manner of the speaker, that they 
would: not let him proceed, but in- 
terrupted him with bursts of merri- 
ment, such as are seldom indulged in 
ata speaker. He has since acquired 
the art of making them laugh as 
loudly with him. He was so assailed 
with ridicule as he went on, from 
flight to flight, in language the House 
could not understand, that when he 
came to what should have been his 
peroration, but which he violently 
tacked on to the fragments of the 
main body, he utterly broke down, 
and was compelled to resume his 
seat amidst convulsions of laughter. 
The fact was, that the speech was 
utterly inappropriate to the occasion 
and to the subject. The style was 
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altogether too ambitious, the images 
too high-flown for a beginner, more 
especially one who was already stag- 
gering under the weight of Alroy 
and some kindred follies. His vaunt- 
ing ambition, had, indeed, o’erleapt 
itself; and his “ other side” seemed 
at the time to be a bottomless pit of 
bathos. 

There was one passage, which he 
ejaculated with almost the energy of 
despair as he sat down, that de- 
serves to be recorded, because, 
whether it was a deliberate opinion, 
or whether was only a mere angry 
spasm of exasperated vanity, it was 
still a singular prophecy. He said, 
with almost savage spirit, amidst the 
shouts of laughter which drowned 
his sentences,—“ I have begun seve- 
ral times many things, and have 
often succeeded at last. I shall sit 
down now, but the time will come 
when you wit near me!” This 
was looked on at the time as the 
empty boast of a conceited man— 
another flash in the pan of the same 
order as his earlier ones; but time 
proved that he had formed a more 
just estimate of his own powers. 

With this egregious failure ends 
our record of the mistakes of Mr. 
Disraeli’s ambition. It would almost 
seem to have startled him into a con- 
sciousness of the great error that had 
obstructed his previouscareer. With- 
out being able to vouch for the fact, 
we would confidently hazard the as- 
sertion, that he must have submitted 
his mind from that time to a most 
rigorous discipline—that he ceased 
to rely so wholly as he had done on 
his own impulses, and determined to 
acquire a mastery of those parts of 
the art of oratory which are not im- 
mediately dependent on the inspira- 
tions of the mind, but without which 
the finest ideas are useless. Tor 
some time after his first speech he 
remained comparatively silent; nor 
did he, for a year and a half after- 
wards, take any prominent part in 
the debates. When he again made 
an effort of magnitude, a total change 
seemed to have come over him, al- 
though he had not yet reached to 
any thing like the skill he afterwards 
displayed. He dropped his grandi- 
loquent style, but kept his original 
ideas and forcible language ; he made 
no ambitious efforts to work either 
on the passions or on the imagination ; 
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his manner grew quiet and col- 
lected; he was more argumentative 
than declamatory ; and his speeches 
became, not only coherent in senti- 
ment but also symmetrical in form. 
In July 1839, he began to makea fa- 
vourable impression on the House. 
He delivered a remarkably sensible 
and powerful speech, in which he 
explained that the demands of the 
Chartists, although they aimed at the 
attainment of political rights, were 
really the offspring of social wrongs; 
and he declaimed, with vehement 
eloquence, against the growing tend- 
ency of our government and legisla- 
tion towardscentralisation, and against 
the government of the country being 
virtually entrusted to the middle 
classes. It was now that he began 
also to propound in some intelligible 
shape, not in the flighty, flashy, me- 
taphorical style of former years, his 
doctrines as to the true interests of 
the nation. He entered, on more 
than one occasion, his solemn protest, 
retrospectively, against the attempts 
of the Whigs to obtain, through the 
medium of the Reform-bill, a per- 
manent grasp of the electoral power. 
Those who had read some scattered 
passages in Mr. Disraeli’s earlier 
writings, and who remembered the 
grounds he at the time alleged for 
starting in public life on the Radical 
interest, were struck with the fact 
that the prophecies he then made 
had only not been fulfilled because 
the reaction of Conservative feeling 
had been strong in proportion to the 
attempts of the Whigs to exercise 
their power. But Mr. Disraeli had, 
in the meantime, elevated his views 
beyond the narrow sphere of party 
influences, and had consolidated in 
his own mind a scheme of policy 
which he had often before shadowed 
out, in which hatred of the Whigs 
was rendered secondary to a desire to 
bring about a closer alliance between 
the old aristocracy of the country and 
the industrious masses. He called 
upon the latter to yield the right of go- 
vernment to the former, on condition 
that they should be responsible for 
their social welfare, on principles of 
legislation which he proclaimed not 
to be new, but to have been only in 
abeyance. A favourite aphorism 
with him at this time was, that “the 
aristocracy and the labouring popula- 
tion constitute the nation !"—the same 
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fundamental principle which he has 
endeavoured toset,'in a moreattractive 
form, before the public in later years, 
in his novels Coningsby and Sybil. In 
pursuance of this scheme, which is 
still held by a majority of living 
statesmen to be only the crotchet of 
a political enthusiast, Mr. Disraeli 
invariably made a somewhat ostenta- 
tious display of his sympathy for 
those Chartists who were punished 
for the alleged political offence of 
holding opinions regarding the rights 
of the multitude different from those 
of their superiors. One of the best 
speeches he made in this interval of 
parliamentary regeneration was on 
behalf of Lovet and Collins, whose 
case he took up on high constitu- 
tional grounds, disdaining all call for 
mercy on the part of the State, and 
asserting that they were in fact the 
aggrieved parties. ‘This was in the 
year 1840. During 1841 he spoke 
with more frequency, and grew gra- 
dually in the good-will of the House, 
till he effaced the recollection of his 
first failure. His speeches on the 
Copyright and Education questions, 
in particular, were much admired, 
and he shewed unexpected debating 
powers in an attack which he made 
on the Whig ministry just before 
their final downfall. 

Throughout these years he re- 
peatedly enforced in parliament, as 
also in his various writings, those 
ideas of political and social reform 
which are known as “ Young Eng- 
landism.” Identity of sentiment and 
opinion between him and Lord John 
Manners, Mr. Smythe, and some few 
others, led them to form a little party 
of their own in the very heart of the 
Conservative ranks; and of this 
party, such as it was, Mr. Disraeli, 
by common consent, was made the 
leader. Thus was his early ambition 
so far gratified. He was the head of 
a party—to be sure, it was only a 
little one—and was the target for all 
the spare ridicule in parliament and 
in the press. But still power and 
royalty, in any shape, are delicious 
to ambitious minds; and a nucleus, 
however small, may always be made 
a rallying point. Something of a 
prophetic spirit seems to have led his 
imagination to conceive the sort of 
character he afterwards acted with in 
Lord John Manners, and which he 
has striven to embody in his later 
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novels. In the Revolutionary Epic, 

amidst much bombastic common- 

place, there is sketched the portrait 

of a nobleman, for which Lord John 

Manners, and some few others of his 

class, might have sat :— 

‘‘ This man, thus honoured, set apart, 
refined, 

Serene and courteous, learned, thought- 
ful, brave, 

As full of charity as noble pomp,— 

This pledge that in the tempests of the 
world 

The stream of culture shall not backward 
ebb,— 

This is the noble that mankind demands, 

And this the man a nation loves to trust.” 


In the early part of 1842 he girded 
himself up to a great task,—one to 
which he proved himself quite equal. 
We allude to his long speech on our 
consular establishments abroad,—a 
speech which did not receive its full 
meed of approval at the time. It 
was, “ Beak-poched !” by Lord Pal- 
merston, and treated with indiffer- 
ence by Sir Robert Peel. It is more 
than probable that Sir Robert thus 
early wounded the vanity of his as- 
piring follower, and so laid the 
foundation for his subsequent memo- 
rable hatred. If, however, Mr. 
Disraeli was conscious of such feel- 
ings at the time, he did not give them 
utterance; for during the whole of 
1842 and 1843 he spoke frequently 
in general defence of Sir Robert 
Peel’s policy, more especially his free- 
trade measures, which he justified on 
the ground that they were fully in 
accordance with the unrealised policy 
of Pitt. His speeches during these 
years were full of information, of 
bold views, of striking historical il- 
lustrations, and were generally so 
well sustained as to be quite refresh- 
ing after the commonplace argument 
of ordinary speeches, where ideas were 
constantly reproduced by one mem- 
ber after another, but few adding 
any to the common stock. Still, up 
to this time, Mr. Disraeli could 
scarcely be said to have achieved any 
triumph as an orator. The utmost 
he had effected was his recovering 
himself from the absurd position 
in which he had originally placed 
himself. 

But with the year 1844 came a 
very different state of things. From 
an early period in the session of that 
year Mr. Disraeli began to develope 
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ny powers, ofan order far 
igher than any he had exhibited 
before. He took and maintained a 
position in the debates of the House 
of Commons which was in itself suf- 
ficiently distinguished, but which be- 
came still more remarkable when 
contrasted with his early failure as a 
speaker. Of all the men of talent in 
that assembly, he was the very last 
who could have been ex so to 
have undermined Sir Robert Peel. 
The parliamentary reputation of the 
right hon. baronet appeared to be so 
consolidated; he was looked up to 
with such universal respect, if not as 
a statesman at least as a debater ; he 
had so often withstood the shocks of 
heavy artillery, and the deadly aim 
of rifle practice, from established ora- 
tors, that the shafts of Mr. Disraeli’s 
ridicule, however pointed or enve- 
nomed, might have been expected to 
fall dead and blunted at his feet. 
But it was not so in fact. Mr. 
Disraeli managed his attacks with 
such skill, and aimed his blows with 
such precision at the weak points of 
his distinguished adversary, that his 
triumph, as far as mere debating was 
concerned, became complete. So 
singular a chapter in parliamentary 
history deserves to be entered upon 
in detail. But before doing so, it may 
be as well to pause for a few mo- 
ments, that we may point the moral 
of the foregoing pages. ‘The reader 
will scarcely have failed to perceive 
what, if we had entered still more 
into detail, we should have made still 
more apparent, that all Mr. Disraeli’s 
failures, whether in literature or in 
= may be traced, on the one 

and, to an exaggerated tempera- 
ment, which he to take false 
views of the realities around him, 
and to over-estimate his own power 
of coping with this imaginary crea- 
tion ; and, on the other, to his having 
perpetually invoked, towards the ac- 
complishment of the most simple and 
commonplace objects, intellectual 
faculties which, even in their perfec- 
tion, are only required for the most 
capacious designs and the most grand 
events. During the whole of his 
earlier career he seems never to have 
had any one practicable end in view, 
but to have been perpetually de- 
ceived by ignes fatui of his own 
imagination, till he really believed 
that he was combatting realities, 
We have seen that these ill-regulated 
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efforts produced perpetual fear and 
suspicion in the publig mind ; that no 
reliance whatever could be felt on the 
conduct of one who seemed so little 
to understand the common conditions 
of success ; that even where he anti- 
cipated his contemporaries in his 
pa a his vaticinations were 
ooked at as the ravings of an en- 
thusiast ; and that, while possessing 
talents which were admitted to be 
such as few men are gifted with, all 
his offers of support to existing par- 
ties were rejected with contempt, 
until he became a sort of foundling 
of the political world, in whose case 
every one certainly felt interested, 
but whose connexion every one re- 
pudiated. From the moment, how- 
ever, that he sets up for himself tan- 
gible and practicable aims, propor- 
tioning his efforts to his powers and 
to the customs of his contemporaries, 
training and disciplining his mind in 
recognised formularies, and perfect- 
ing his talents by comparison and 
emulation with established models, 
all that was wild, visionary, and in 
some respects ludicrous in his for- 
mer proceedings becomes obliterated 
from the mind; until, having dis- 
carded all that brass which he in 
vain strove to make pass for current 
coin, he is enabled, out of what is 
really a small portion of sterling ca- 
pital, to accumulate so large a pro- 
portion of influence and fame. His 
career is, in fact, at once an example 
and a warning. Whatever indul- 
gence might have been extended to 
his very early extravagancies, it was 
unpardonable in a man who had 
proved his possession of such talents, 
that he should have reached the age 
of two or three and thirty—a period 
of life at which some of the greatest 
productions of genius have been per- 
fected—without having acquired even 
that average self-knowledge and 
judgment which it is the privilege 
of almost the meanest persons to 
possess, if not actually of unsound 
mind. Indeed, when it is remem- 
bered that Mr. Disraeli’s reputation 
has always been built on his satirical 
powers, and that its climax has only 
been attained by the perfection of his 
attacks on Sir Robert Peel, we do 
not know that he ought to be al- 
lowed to escape so easily from the ap- 
rehension due to his former follies. 

ut it is just to him to say, that 
while concentrating the attention of 
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litical men of all pevtiog by his de- 
tating powers, he has also applied 
himself vigorously and sedulously to 
the thorough comprehension of the 
more practical and laborious duties of 
a member of parliament; so that, in 
some departments of the publicservice, 
there would be found few men more 
fit to be selected for employment. 
The very faculties which, in their 
extravagant exercise upon an unreal 
basis, exposed him to so much ridi- 
cule, will, when employed on sound, 
practicable objects, enable him to 
take much more enlarged views of 

ublic affairs, and to serve the State 

in a much more important sphere 
than can ever be embraced by men 
of a correct mediocrity. We see no 
reason whatever why such men as 
Mr. Disraeli has now proved himself 
to be, should not be engaged in the 
public service. If we test the claims 
of our leading statesmen, and inves- 
tigate the origin of their successes, 
we shall find that they rest on their 
developement of debating powers. 
The more unscrupulous and clever 
the partisan, the higher, too often, is 
his grade as a minister. With some 
brilliant exceptions, the prominent 
men of both partics have been re- 
warded for doing those things in- 
differently, which Mr. Disraeli has 
proved he can do well. 

Mr. Disracli’s attack on Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was very sudden,—so sud- 
den as almost to preclude the belief 
that he was actuated by public spirit, 
or, indeed, by any other feeling than 
one of personal enmity. Into the 
more common insinuations against 
Mr. Disraeli, that he had asked for a 
place and had been refused by the 
government, we do not think it ne- 
cessary to enter. The facts are not 
established, nor has there been any 
direct assertion or denial by the 
parties. We would rather seek for 
causes quite as natural, though not 
so obvious. Sir Robert Peel, being 
essentially a practical statesman, 
sought, as the agents of his policy, 
men of a practical turn of mind. Sir 
Robert Peel, like most practical 
men, hates ideas, or, rather, he es- 
timates them not by their abstract 
truth, but by their capability of 
being realised in party action. He 
altogether undervalued Mr. Disraeli’s 
talents; looked upon him as an un- 
safe ally, who might, by chance, hit 
with a random shot, but who could 


not be depended on for steady pur- 
poses and aims. He had, on many 
occasions, treated the aspiring regene- 
rator of his age with marked indiffer- 
ence, ifnot contempt. Secure behind 
his rampart of past parliamentary 
successes, he despised one whom he 
never expected to head an assault. 
It is possible that this cold affectation 
of superiority stung the natural self- 
esteem of Mr. Disraeli, conscious of his 
undeveloped capabilities; and that, 
long before he was in action an open 
foe, he was in heart a secret enemy. 
Political hatreds, like those of private 

rsons, are too often only the rank- 
ing wounds of self-love. 

n two short months was Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s ostensible suppers of the Con- 
servative minister changed to scarcely 
disguised opposition. Political events 
had, in the interval, furnished him 
with a pretext for his animosity. 
But, in the month of February 
1844, Sir Robert Peel could have 
had no suspicion, if, indeed, he would 
have taken any care, that he would 
so soon arouse so formidable an op- 
ponent; for in that month, on the 
opening of the session, Mr. Disraeli 
was a still not inactive supporter of 
Sir Robert Peel. He nels of him 
incidentally as a minister of great 
ability and great power; and de- 
livered an eulogium upon him for 
the admirable manner in which he 
had reconstructed his party, in which, 
when he said, “that every thing 
great is difficult,” he must have 
meant that the accomplishment of so 
difficult a task was the proof of 
greatness. He further expressed his 
conviction, that if Sir Robert Peel 
would propose great measures the 
public would support him ; that it 
was for him to create public opinion, 
not to follow it. 

How Mr. Disraeli’s public sup- 
port became converted at so early a 
date . a following mel _ 
scarcely disguised opposition, till, for 
two ae and a Malt he devoted 
himself, with an unparalleled perse- 
verance, to the task of torturing and 
exasperating, in every possible way, 
the man on whom he had formerly 
lavished his praises, must be reserved 
to a future number; as well as a de- 
tail of the temptations which Sir 
Robert Peel’s personal and political 
conduct afforded to so accomplished 
a satirist. 
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A erxat deal has been written about 
Sir F. B. Head’s Emigrant, chiefly, 
and after the better fashion, with 
respect to the work as a literary 
effusion ; but more, even with regard 
to that, I apprehend, remains yet to 
be said, and in another way. As for 
those who have dealt with the poli- 
tical portion of the volume, I cannot 
confer praise in any form, or on any 
account, upon such of their remarks 
and pieces of argumentation as have 
hitherto fallen under my notice. I 
may not, peradventure, have been 
fortunate in the quarters towards 
which I happened to cast my glances, 
and there may have been able, and 
impartial, and learned, and wise re- 
views of the historical and political 
statements, doctrines, and opinions 
set forth by the author; but all I 
can say is, that reviews of such a 
character did not come within my 
cognizance. The almost universal 
ignorance which here, in the heart of 
our mighty empire, prevails with re- 
spect to our colonies and depend- 
ancies, without which Great Britain 
would be aboutas potential a power as 
Belgium or The Sicilies, and no 
greater, is really wonderful in its 
magnitude and its intensity. I re- 
member in my early days a poor, 
prim, old gentlewoman, who, to add 
to her scanty means of subsistence, 
kept a little day-school, to which a 
few of the tiny boys and girls of a 
country-town were wont to be sent, 
to keep the house at home quiet, and 
the children “out of harm’s way.” 
The old lady’s pretensions as an in- 
structress were humble ; but in addi- 
tion to the alphabet and spelling, she 
did profess to teach reading, even 
unto those advanced lessons which 
treat of the peculiarities and won- 
ders of foreign parts; and as the 


story went, whenever the name 
of ‘a strange countree” presented 
itself under a difficult guise, from its 
number of syllables, she used to say 
to her stammering pupil, “Pass that 
over, my dear ; it is a far-away out- 
landish place, to which neither you 
nor I will ever go.” The large 
majority of our educated country- 
men, as those who have had the 
ordinary schoolboy training, and an 
entrance into the knowledge neces- 
sary for the practice of some “ learned 
profession” or liberal avocation, are 
styled, look upon our colonies in 
pretty much the same light as the old 
dame did upon the hard words that 
puzzled herself and arrested the pro- 
gress of her pupils—while the mul- 
titude at large disport exactly the 
same stolid indifference with regard 
to the one that the children did to 
the other. But then it may be urged, 
Oh! very well! ignorant and indif- 
ferent as the vast mass of the popula- 
tion may be of, and to, the state and 
prospects of the colonies, and of all 
manner of useful and genuine in- 
formation with regard to them, the 
government, and especially that 
branch of it which is devoted to the 
superintendence and management of 
colonial affairs, are perfectly familiar 
with the history, physical, com- 
mercial, political and moral, and the 
laws, customs, and condition of each 
and all our colonies and dependen- 
cies. Alas,no! Our statesmen have 
no time to waste upon acquiring 
such unprofitable knowledge. Of 
what possible utility could it be to 
them in the struggle for that political 
power which begets place and patron- 
age, the real objects, in addition to 
the gratification of personal vanity, 
which ninety-nine out of every 
hundred statesmen have in view? 
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Would it procure for the ambitious 
aspirant to office a single vote from 
“the independent electors” of any 
borough, or “the enlightened elec- 
tors” of any city, or “the honest and 
independent electors” of any county 
in the United Kingdom? The an- 
swer must be a bitter No! Would it 
recommend him (supposing him not 
to be himself the leader of a party) 
to the office of Secretary or Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies? Not in 
the least! The only cabinet or 
ministerial offices, to qualify one’s self 
for which it is necessary to cram a 
little—say a month or two—are those 
of President and Vice-President of 
the Board of Control, and that 
merely to enable the candidate to 
master some Indian terms and 
phrases, which, by the way, he might 
do successfully to a considerable 
extent by studying the pleasant pages 
of Gilbert Gurney, and so relieving 
himself whilst learning of much of 
the dreadful dulness of Mill and 
Malcolm. It is not knowledge which 
recommends a man to the Colonial 
Office. No! The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies is chosen for 
his rank, his high connexions, and 
his parliamentary influences, and 
possessing these indispensable requi- 
sites, in some degree, for his efficiency 
as a debater, and his weight with the 
auditory in the House of Lords or in 
the House of Commons. To the 
Under-Secretaryship, however, an 
intimate knowledge, or at least some 
knowledge, of colonial affairs might, 
it would be imagined, prove a re- 
commendation, if it were not regarded 
as absolutely necessary to the indi- 
vidual who offered himself for an 
office of such trust and importance. 
Isit so? Certainly not! Without 
troubling ourselves with going far 
back, let us just look at the late and 
at the present occupant of the office— 
the Whig-Tory and the Whig-Radi- 
cal—Mr. George Hope and Mr. Ben- 
jamin Hawes. Was Mr. Hope 
called in to add his stock of colonial 
lore and information to the stock 
which Lord Stanley had himself 
acquired during a six weeks’ trip 
through the Canadas? and thereby, it 


must be confessed, qualified himself 


much better for the Colonial Secre- 

taryship than the majority of his 
redecessors, of whose competency 
ord Glenelg and Lord Ripon might 
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be taken as fair types, the first of 
whom never saw any one of our 
colonies except in a dream, nor the 
other never one except upon the face 
of a map—was Mr. Hope, I say, so 
called in, because Mr. Hope’s colonial 
lore and information were known to 
be peculiarly large and valuable, 
gained by deep and patient research, 
by the study at home of all books 
which could enlighten him, and by 
converse with men from all parts of 
the world who could contribute to 
his information, and abroad by free 
and extensive travel in our colonial 
empire, and by industrious personal 
observation and communication with 
all classes of the people? It could 
hardly be, for, so far as all things 
relating to the colonies are concerne¢, 
Mr. Hope’s mind (in poor Peregrine 
Courtney’s phrase, touching his own 
when he was first elevated to office) 
was “like a blank sheet of paper.” 
He knew nothing whatsoever about 
the colonies; and this is no reproach 
to him, whatever it may be to those 
who appointed him, for, up to the 
moment of his appointment, he had 
no earthly business to labour at the 
acquisition of any such information. 
It would have been quite foreign to 
his education, his avocation, and 
his pursuits. Ile had been a Chan- 
cery barrister—family influence and 
wealth procured him a seat in par- 
liament, where, as at the bar, he 
made no figure. Why, then, was 
he made Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies? I will tell you; because 
he was related by blood or marriage 
toa number of peers of great property 
and political influence, and to a 
number of members of the Touse of 
Commons who voted with the minister 
—to the Duke of Buccleuch, the 
Earl of Hopetoun, and the whole clan 
Hope of course, and a multitude 
of individuals of weight in the world 
oi political partizanship. This was 
the reason, and the only reason; and 
see how the Canadas, and New South 
Wales, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
and New Zealand, and other places, 
have thriven under the fostering care 
and enlightened management of this 
— and the present Earl of 

erby, who, though a staunch Pro- 
tectionist at home, is regarded very 
generally in the light of a Destructive 
in the colonies. 

Let us now turn to the gentleman 

i 
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whoisat thismoment Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies. Mr. Hawes, I pre- 
sume, owes not in any degree his 
elevation to aristocratic connexions ; 
he is a member of that portion of the 
middle classes en in business. 
He is a soap-boilerona largescale. In 
former days he was a great hial 
orator; he played the hines 
at vestry meeti somewhere in 
Lambeth, while the renowned Henry 
Hunt enacted the Demosthenes ; 
and the profane vulgar that crowded 
the church when there was question 
of making a rate to pay the vicar’s 
salary (who on such occasions had to 
sit in the chair for several hours to 
hear himself abused) were wont to 
encourage the rival orators with 
cries of “ Bravo, Blacking!” “ Go 
it, Soapsuds!” But these exclama- 
tions were made in perfect good 
humour, and were not intended to 
cast the slightest imputation upon 
the character of either gentleman. 
That Mr. Hawes was then all for 
Church and State I need scarcely say, 
when he was the opponent of Mr. 
Henry Hunt. Of course, when, 
after the passing of the Reform-bill, 
he was returned to parliament for 
the new borough of Lambeth, his 
political opinions had undergone 
some modification. At all events, 
he suited them to the taste of the 
great majority of the constituent 
body; and that they continue to be 
agreeable to them, in conjunction 
with himself their representative, is 
likewise most certain. No man, I 
believe, in the Iouse of Commons 
enjoys a more secure seat. It should 
also be said, that since he started in 
political life he has exhibited the 
rare virtue of consistency ; also, be it 
said, that he is an upright and ho- 
nourable man, highly popular with 
his constituents, and respected in 
private life by all who know him. 
But do these circumstances qualify 
him for the place of Under-Seereta 

for the Colonies? I should thin 

not ; for he knows no more about the 
colonies, or about political science, 
than he does about astronomy, ma- 
thematics, logic, metaphysics, clas- 
sical literature, history (ancient or 
modern), or any thing else properly, 
except, I presume, his own peculiar 
avocation. Yet he is as extrava- 
gantly bold and self-relying as Syd- 
ney Smith, of facetious memory, de- 
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scribed Lord John Russell to be, 
and a vast deal more versatile. No- 
thing is too hot or too heavy for 
him; he is at every thing in the 
ring. Dowr as a hammer, in fact, 
as Loftus says, upon every thing, 
from Shakspere to the musical 
glasses. He is as “ bounceable” as 
Brougham or Sir Peter Laurie. 
Small, however, as the bantam-body 
is, there is no danger that the sword 
will wear out the sheath. He is as 
safe from that as if he were ensured 
under a special clause of the curse of 
Kehama. A parody upon these 
noble lines of Henry Taylor, the 
author of those thrice-glorious dra- 
matic poems, Philip Van Artevelde 
= Edwin the Fair, would describe 
im 


“T never looked that he should live so 
long ; 

He was a man of that unsleeping spirit, 

He seemed to live by miracle : his food 

Was glory, which was poison to his 
mind, 

And peril to his body,” 


He is a sort of little Thiers, minus 
the oratorical power, the learning, 
and the genius ; of the which Thiers, 
that most graphic and caustic, and 
withal just, of sketchers by “ winged 
words” limed and affixed to paper, 
M. Cormenin (alias Timon), ob- 
serves :— 


* He will dispute with Gay-Lussac on 
questions of chemistry, and teach Arago 
how to direct his telescope at Venus or 
Jupiter. 

*« The fine arts, canals, roads, finances, 
commerce, history, the press, politics, 
anecdotes of the streets, theatres, war, 
literature, religion, municipalities, mo- 
rality, amusements, great things, mid- 
dling things, little things—what does it 
matter to him? he is ready at all. And 
he is so because, in fact, he is prepared 
upon aothing.” 


So it is in orations, and conversa- 
tions, and literary effusions with little 
Thiers ; and so it is in pushing for- 
ward and intermeddling in the pre- 
sentation of the body to committees 
of all sorts, and public meetings of 
all sorts, with little Hawes. He isa 
- of _— and moral Sir = 

aurie, under,s ing algebraically, 
the plus si rethe 4 ical old 
Peter Chanticleer is all for “ putting 
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down ;” young Ben Hawes,* on the 
contrary, is all for “setting up.” 

He, too, is addicted to patron- 
ising the British Museura, and “ set- 
ting up” the fine arts, and fresco 
painting, and national sculpture, and 
the like; and presiding over the 
erection of the new houses of parlia- 
ment, and disporting himself in all 
matters of the kind as one of the 
“ men of competent taste ;” and he is 
grandiloquent in the small-beer way 
on the health of towns, and baths 
and washhouses for the working 
classes ; and, following Lord Ashley 
haud passibus equuis, he is one of the 
minor humanity-mongers of this 


cold, and false, and hypocritical ge- 


neration. He is a great railway au- 
thority, too, and a most industrious 
and valuable person on committees 
of the House ices and depu- 
tations, and so forth, though he does 
not know scientifically the difference 
between a railway chair and m 

friend Douglas Jerrold’s “ Barber's 
Chair,” or between a railway-sleeper 
and any one of the Seven Sleepers. 
Mr. Hawes is all this, and a vast 
variety of things more. But why 
the deuce is Sp iladee denier for 
the Colonies ? 


“Que le Diable allait il faire 
Dans cette galére ?” 


It is very puzzling: because influ- 
ence in the House of Commons, 
except in summarily emptying it 
when he essays to speak, he has 
none; and in debate he is one of 
those orators who, ex necessitate, 
must be muzzled, not simply ne quid 
respublica detrimenti caperet, but lest 
the commonweal of the party should 
be made to run a-muck like ad 
in a fair with a kettle at its tail. 
But I believe the fact to be this: the 
appointment of this locomotive little 
man, with the steam always up, was 
made as a sort of sacrificial offeri 
to the pride and hopes of the Radical 
party in London and the metropolitan 
boroughs, so that Coroner Wakley 
need not Comet of becoming one day 
or other First Commissioner of 


\ 
_— 


Woods and Forests, or Tom Dun- 
combe Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It may appear idle to employ so many 
words about two very insignificant 
persons ; but it is not so, for it illus- 
trates the system upon which our 
colonies are dealt with, It shews to 
what sort of hands the weal or woe 
of millions of our fellow- subjects are 
confided : for this, after all, is, or ought 
to be, officially and administratively 
the more important place than that 
of Chief Secretary for the Colonies, 
whose office, so far as the colonies 
are concerned, is more honorary than 
otherwise—who has to do his work in 
the cabinet and in parliament as a 
leading minister, and that means the 
work of his party for good or evil; 
and this most fully occupies his time, 
and exhausts of itself his dearest 
energies and talents. And now as 
to those Chief Secretaries, indepen- 
dent of this duty and devotion to 
party which abstracts them from the 
proper and conscientious discharge of 
the functions of the mighty office 
they hold, but do not fill, the argu- 
ment often set forth, that being men 
of excellent general education and 
surpassing powers—as no doubt, for 
instance, Lord Stanley and Sir George 
Grey are—they could easily, after a 
brief period of time, make themselves 
masters of their business, is, in sooth, 
not worth arush. For in the first 
paen the subjects to which they 

ave to address themselyes are so 
vast, and of a character so strangely 
diversified by every attribute on the 
surface of the globe and in the frame- 
work of society which can create 
diversity, that it would require an 
earnest and industrious life-time, such 
as Lord Palmerston—in my opinion, 
nay, in my conviction, the highest 
hearted and most learned diplomatist 
in Europe—has devoted to the branci 
of Foreign Affairs, to give a man 
anything like an adequate entrance 
into those subjects. And then, as I 
have said, during their transitory 
state, they have not leisure to apply, 
and out of office they. have no excite- 
ment to study, the restoration to that 


* I recollect happening to ride by Kennington Common when Mr. Hawes was 
about to return thanks for one of his elections, and was much amused by the en- 
thusiasm of one of his workmen, who, during the dignified pause after personal pre- 
sentation to the admiring eyes of the assembled multitude, and before the grateful 
candidate's address, proposed, “‘ Three cheers for Young Ben Hawes, the soap- 


boiler!” 
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particular office being as problemati- 
cal as the tenure of it is precarious. 
So soon as they have learned a little, 
however high the faculties they may 
have originally brought to the task, 
they are in all human probability 
turned - with their party; and 
su the party to come in again, 
it Sas the im of the body best 
qualified by a _— of experience 
for the situation who is selected, but 
the man who, happening to fancy it, 
has the best family connexions and 
the largest parliamentary interest. 
So are the colonies treated; and if 
any further illustration be necessary, 
look to the judicial appointments! 
In England, in Ireland, and in Scot- 
land, the bench is occupied by those 
who had been the pride and orna- 
ments of the bar: to their well-es- 
tablished competency to discharge 
fairly and fearlessly the lofty duties 
of their sacred office—to their learn- 
ing, their integrity, their impartiality, 
their perfect purity, every man in 
the nation, poor or rich, looks up 
with a fervency of confidence un- 
shadowed by a doubt. The crown 
lawyers are invariably chosen from 
the most able, the most eloquent, and 
the most learned practitioners at the 
bar. The country, whether these 

ntlemen be Whig or Tory, cheer- 
ully and fully acknowledges the fact 
that, from their long services to the 
public in the courts of law or 
equity, “value received” is bla- 
zoned on their patents. It has been 
said by Oliver Goldsmith, or some 
other author equally great and glori- 
ous in our literature —the greatest 
and most glorious literature with 
which the intellectual world has ever 
yet been blessed — that the most ap- 
propriate place in which the British 
sovereign could receive the ambassa- 
dors of foreign nations would be in 
the state-cabin of a man-of-war. I 
believe it is so, if it were desirable 
to exhibit an exemplar of calm and 
consummate preparation and of in- 
domitable physical force ; for there 
to the startled eye of the foreigner 
is displayed one of the noblest results 
of mechanical science, in the contest 
man is ever waging with the elements, 
instinct with the knowledge and 
courage of our officers, and big and 
buoyant with the dauntless bravery 
and national devotion to the death 
of our “ hearts of oak” that man it. 
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But if I wished to impress a subject 
of a foreign realm familiar with that 
political tyranny and that universal 
corruption of bar and bench which 
I unhesitatingly, of my own know- 
ledge, declare to prevail every where 
and in every land, except in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, I would introduce him 
into our courts of law and equity. 
I would lead him into the presence 
of Lord Cottenham, and let him de- 
cide for himself if calmer, more pa- 
tient, more learned, more courteous, 
more wise magistrate, ever yet pre- 
sided in a great country over the 
disposal of great cases. I would, 
after his examination, challenge him 
to search the roll of legal fame in all 
the countries of the earth, as well as 
our own, if ever nobler or fairer judge 
occupied our woolsack, or sat upon 
any other tribunal ; and I know well 
what the answer of such a man as 
my friend Berryer would be. I 
would tell him who our judges were, 
how distinguished as scholars, how 
pure as men. I would beg him to 
accompany me into some criminal 
court where the Chief-justice of Eng- 
land presided. I would then say,— 


“This is the porcelain clay of human 
kind, 

therefore, cast into that noble 
mould ;” 


And, 


and I would, with a subdued exulta- 
tion, direct his notice to the old Eng- 
lish fair- lay which is so scrupulously 
and tenderly dealt out to the pri- 
soner at the bar, to the cautious and 
solemn moderation of the counsel for 
the prosecution in stating the case, to 
the zeal and fidelity of the counsel 
for the defence,—to the irreproach- 
able impartiality of the judge, tem- 
pered with the generous solicitude 
that the prisoner should have the 
utmost assistance of all that the law 
could do for him who, still a freeman, 
had put himself upon God and his 
country for his trial—that he should 
have the benefit of every doubt that 
might arise—and that, with the uni- 
versal prayer of all gentlemen and 
lawyers present, the result might be, 
in our formal language, that jury- 
men, doing their best to be just, 
God might grant him a good de- 
liverance. How different the cha- 
racter of the judges and the course 
of procedure, criminal and civil, in 
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foreign countries! how different, 
alas, in our colonies! Nothing can 
be more scandalous than the judicial 
appointments to our colonies. The 
persons — sent out are, in- 
tellectually and legally, the very re- 
fuse of the bars of the United King- 
doms —I, of course, throw out no 
imputation on their moral characters. 
Some exceptions, no doubt, there are, 
where good and learned lawyers have 
been driven abroad by the spirit of 
adventure and the pressure of po- 
verty; but these are few. Thereis one 
man that I know of competent legal 
knowledge who went abroad in high 
place, and he had “ greatness thrust 
upon him,” — Sir David Pollock ; 
and it is well known to all who have 
taken the trouble to inquire, that this 
excellent appointment, pure as far as 
the individual was concerned, was the 
result of a most dirty and nefarious 
job. In short, the Turkish system 
is pursued with respect to the Co- 
lonial Office; the man is not for the 

lace, but the place is for the man. 

Vhen God grants a man a place, he 
also grants him the abilities and the 
faculties to fill it. 

So say the Mahommedans, and in 
such spirit act the authorities at 
Downing Street. ‘To exhibit a glar- 
ing instance of this, I may well quote 
a paragraph which appeared in The 
Morning Chronicle of the 12th of 
December. Here it is :-— 


“The secretary of the new Railway 
Board is Mr. Bruce, who claims con- 
sanguinity with the Ear! of Elgin. His 
last office was a diplomatic appointment 
at Hong Kong, and he was about to ex- 
change this for one at Newfoundland 
when the secretaryship offered, to which 
he was nominated. Our practical readers 
will say, ‘ Why, surely he knew nothing 
about railways!’ Certainly, and his 
very ignorance, coupled with his aristo- 
cratic relationship, was said to be his 
qualification. ‘Mr. Bruce having been 
four }years at Hong Kong, can have no 
connexion with railways, no sinister 
leanings towards them. He knows no- 
thing of them, therefore he is the fittest 
man.’ Fancy a banker or merchant ap- 
pointing his head clerk, not only for his 
ignorance of accounts, but because he 
had no motives to keep them !” 


A more flagrant instance than this 
of the malversation of patronage it 
would be difficult to imagine. But 
to return to our respectable sheep or 


shepherds at the Colonial Office, be- 
ing each utterly incapable, from want 
of proper knowledge s’orienter, they 
are peculiarly liable to be misled by 
false and interested advisers at home 
and correspondents from abroad ; so 
that the truth rarely approaches 
them at all, and never in its robust 
fulness. Now, then, if such be the 
position with respect to correct in- 
formation and just views with re- 
spect to the colonies of the authori- 
ties at Downing Street, how can it be 
expected that the great majority of 
journalists and other professional 
authors, gentlemen whose business 
it is to write continually, and who 
of necessity have long since ceased to 
read—should be able, in their fleeting 
pages, to treat well and wisely of 
colonial matters? It would be ab- 
surd to expect it. As far as I am 
aware, accordingly, the political part 
of Head’s book ad been incompletely 
and ignorantly dealt with; and a 
proper notice of it remains to be 
written. Mdst of the reviews that 
have fallen in my way have availed 
themselves of the avowal made in 
the first sentence of Head's Preface 
to do the very thing he was most 
anxious his readers, and, I presume, 
reviewers, should not do, namely, 
separate the political from the liter- 
ary portion of the work. This to me 
appears to be peculiarly unfair. The 
passage runs thus :— 


“As the common crow is made up of 
a small lump of carrion and two or three 
handfulls of feathers, so is this volume 
composed of political history, buoyed up 
by a few light sketches, solely written to 
make a dull subject fly.” 


This, surely, one would conceive, 
would operate on men’s minds as a 
reason why, in common fairness to 
the author, the crow, in his own 
fanciful language, should not be 
stripped of its feathers. Sir Francis 
goes on to say,— 


‘Tf this strange mixture of grave mat- 
terswith gayreferred only to the happiness 
of those who have emigrated, or who may 
hereafter emigrate to our colonies, it 
would, I am sensible, be beneath the no- 
tice of the general reader ; but, I regret 
to say, it discloses facts which not only 
threaten the safety of our institutions, but 
in which the honour of the British crown 
is deeply involved. And having made 
this declaration, the truth of which no 
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person who shall patiently read my 
sketches will, I believe, be disposed to 
deny, I now commit my evidence to the 
public to speak for itself.” 


With the one remark, now, that 
Sir F. B. Head has clearly made out 
his case to every candid and unpre- 
judiced mind, I take up the book 
itself. 

Far be it from me to wish to se- 
parate the politics from the litera- 
ture, or the man who wrote them 
from either. The mental visage of 
the high-hearted gallant, enlightened, 
chivalrous gentleman, is as plainly 
presented to the mind’s eye of the 
generous reader, as his face would be 
to what my old friend John Locke, 
with his own curious felicity in 
phraseology, styles “the outward 
eye” of any bystander, when that 
face appeared reflected in a looking- 
glass. Perhapstothechild gently nur- 
tured and manfully reared, who has 
been blessed with this world’s best 
gift, fond and intellectual parents, 
one of the earliest sources of calm 
and pure enjoyment is in reading 
books of eaisile, All those so for- 
tunately situated, and therefore made 
of the porcelain clay of human kind, 
are in their youth’s spring Desde- 
monas, with all her enthusiasm for 
the adventurous and the mar- 
vellous, without even, in an Iago's 
slander, a taint of wild, unnatu- 
ral, sexual feelings. They see the 
author’s visage in his mind. And 
how delightful it is, as you read 
of the trials and adventures of a 
traveller in strange lands, to feel that 
you respect and admire the man per- 
sonally, and take as deep an interest 
in all the disastrous chances that be- 
tall him—in all his moving accidents 
by flood and field, as if he were your 
own familiar friend; and even as 
such you sympathise in his suffer- 
ings, you are sad in his sorrow, you 
are joyous in his joy, you are enthu- 
siastic in his enthusiasm, you are 
happy in his triumph, glad in his 
prosperity; and when his generous 
task has been achieved, and he has 
returned to fatherland, you hail him 
home with grateful rapture, and in 
those seasons of quict reverie and 
enjoyment, when Fancy loves to 
roam over the Past, you bid him as 
one of your choicest comrades to the 
feast of Memory. All this I, at least, 
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have felt in my childhood towards 
Abyssinian Bruce. To me, not only 
he himself, but the king, and Ozoro 
Esther, and Ras Michael, are as real 
and familiar beings as any of my 
acquaintance now absent but yet 
alive. Nor do I find that these are 
merely the boy’s feelings, “ fresh and 
early,” which away with ad- 
vancing age. o. I read Ford's 
Hand-Book of Spain the other day 
with the same abounding pleasure 
that I did Bruce’s Travels in my 
childhood ; and with the same plea- 
sure, and with the same reverence 
and regard for the author, I have 
just gone through the pages of Head’s 
L£migrant. Thereisin several points 
a striking similarity between the gen- 
tlemen. All three are cabulleros ; 
and well do they the title in its 
ancient and noblest sense. Cour- 
teous they are, and gentle and gene- 
rous ; bold, and high of heart ; fear- 
less of danger; calm, and _ self- 
concentrated, and self- confiding as 
fearless ; stalwart of limb ; indifferent 
to hardship, privation, and fatigue; 
lovers of adventure, and scorners of 
inglorious ease; haters to the death 
of oppression and tyranny, and of 
every thing false or tortuous, or mean 
or base ; ever ready to step forward 
on behalf of the stranger or the poor, 
or “those who have none to help 
them ;” to redress an injury, or re- 
venge a wrong; humbly reverent to 
their God; firm to the Protestant 
faith—the faith of freemen ; loyal to 
their sovereign; most passionately 
attached and devoted to our noble 
England ;— in fact, knights, pure, and 
‘ood, and true as Froissart or Walter 
scott could conceive and body forth 
in their happiest mood of inspiration ; 
and withal possessing minds deeply 
stored with all the lore of the sacred 
Past and the teeming Present—with 
imaginations richly dight with the 
finest fancies—with a perfect mas- 
tery of our copious, manly, and most 
musical language—with the most de- 
licate sympathies with human kind 
and we goer nature, with the keen- 
est and most pervadin receptions 
and delight in ‘the hentia, bysical 
and moral, of both,—always happiest 
when on horseback in the free air. 
They are not of those who have the 
arrogance to suppose that any 
creature wearing the human form, 
and exercising the human faculties 
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in an unaffected guise, and capable 
as the humblest to the best and most 
learned of us are to impart instruction, 
ever could be, in the snob’s peculiar 
word, vulgar. They are no idolators 
of rank or fashion, or worshippers of 
the mere conventionalities of Seman 
life, and, as it is idly called, refined 
society. They have learned, with a 
wise toleration and tenderness, to 
look upon all men, however different 
in race or hue, in position or pursuits, 
in the lip-honour rendered to the 
great, or in the possession of the 
world’s goods, as brethren of the one 
family. They ever exhibit a fine, 
generous, genial, catholic sympathy, 
with all human kind. They revere 
God’s image in every human form 
they meet, without caring fasti- 
diously in what garb it may be 
clad, or in what drapery that garb 
may be mae They are of that 
class of gentlemen who can, from 
the abundant well of goodness and 
gentleness within, afford to be fa- 
miliar without risk of derogation with 
all God has made, from the master- 
piece, down to the pebble which is 
idly or scornfully trampled by the 


real i I am sure they could, 
rank 


in their intercourse with men 
of all castes and classes, say with 
Philip Van Artevelde,— 


“ That with familiarity respect 
Doth slacken, isa word of common use. 
I never found it so.” 


Nor does, or ever did, any gentle- 
man. There is a freemasonry in 
this, aloft ascending and descend- 
ing to the animals of inferior 
kind, and to the speechless and 
helpless of our own species. ‘The 
horse at once recognises a good 
fellow ; the dog greets him cordially 
on the first moment of acquaintance ; 
and the little baby presses freely for- 
ward to be received in his strange 
arms. With these men, however, 


** Every sight 
And sound in the vast earth and circum- 
ambient air 
Sends to their hearts the choicest im- 
pulses.” 


There is in heart, and soul, and 
senses, the realisation of the theory 
of the Red Indian, that every created 
thing, however humble or familiar, 
—the tree, the stream, the fountain, 
has its own especial mavitou, or in- 


spiring soul or spirit, and has utter- 
ance, after the capability of its 
powers, in the breath of some mys- 
terious music, mere noise, or idle 
sounds, soft and low to the dull mul- 
titude, but intelligible to the pure 
and initiated, while the mechi-mani- 
tou, or Great Spirit, the world’s 
soul, presides over, and in and 
orders, and carries out the laws, by 
virtue of which all things, animate 
and inanimate, are within the scope 
of the creation. It is a fanciful 
creed, but, in my mind, born of an 
exalted, gentle, and genial imagina- 
tion. Turning from this, however, 
which, doubtless, to many may seem 
a thing of little appropriate and far- 
fetched illustration, let me meet the 
possible charge of exaggeration in 
extolling the qualities and characters 
of these three travellers, by referring 
them to the books these men have 
written. This primarily !— but if 
it may not be, secondarily, I would 
call the attention of the lighter 
reader, or, perhaps, busier indivi- 
dual, who is content with such 
knowledge of the current literature 
of the day as may be gathered from 
such periodical publications as The 
Quarterly, Edinburgh, Blackwood’s, 
and our own, to the extracts which I 
made for Reerna in my review of 
The Hand-book of Spain, and shall 
now make from Head’s volume. I 
begin with the beginning. I take 
the first of a series of chapters, each 
of which is headed with a quaint 
epigraph. His first one presents it- 
self to us under the appellation and 
through the stirring inspirations and 
fine wood-paintings of the author, 
under the aspect of “A New Sky.” 
Head dashes at once in medias res, 
and says,— 


“However deeply prejudiced an 
Englishman may be in favour of his own 
country, yet I think it is impossible for 
him to cross the Atlantic without admit- 
ting that, in both the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres of the New World, Na- 
ture has not only outlined her works on 
a larger scale, but has painted the whole 
picture with brighter and more costly 
colours than she used in delineating aud 
in beautifying the Old World. 

‘* The heavens of America appear in- 
finitely higher—the sky is bluer—the 
clouds are whiter—tbe air is fresher— 
the cold is intenser—the moon looks 
larger—the stars are brighter—the thun- 
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der is louder—the lightning is vivider— 
the wind is stronger—the rain is heavier 
—the mountains are higher—the rivers 
larger—the forests bigger—the plains 
broader ; in short, the gigantic and beau- 
tiful features of the New World seem to 
correspond very wonderfully with the 
increased locomotive powers and other 
brilliant discoveries which, under the 
blessing of an Almighty power, have 
lately been developed to mankind. 

‘* The difference of climate in winter 
between the Old and New World amounts, 
it has been estimated, to about thirteen 
degrees of latitude. Accordingly, the 
region of North America, which basks 
under the same sun or latitude as Flo- 
rence, is visited in winter with a cold 
equal to those of St. Petersburgh or of 
Moscow ; and thus, while the inhabitant 
of the Mediterranean is wearing cotton or 
other light clothing, the inhabitant of the 
very same latitude in the New World is 
to be found either huddled close to a 
stove hot enough to burn his eyes out, 
or muffied up in furs, with all sorts of 
contrivances to preserve the very nose on 
his face and the ears on his head from 
being frozen.” 


I have no doubt, from all that I 
have heard and read, that the pane- 
gyrics on the grandeur of the land- 
scape and the vast developement of 
the most striking features, which 
make their appeal to the heart and 
senses through the medium of amaze- 
ment and moral terror, is correct. 
But I have a strong impression that 
the grandeur of the scenery in the 
New World is a sealatahaly gran- 
deur, and as such, rarely fails to 
strike home, and very chillily, to the 
heart of an Englishman. Every 
thing may present itself to the Eu- 
ropean eye in the gigantesque pro- 
portions which Head so eloquently 
sets forth, but there is always some- 
thing squalid in the noblest scene. 
Nature may be there more wildly 
and gorgeously adorned at certain 
seasons, but she never appears sim- 
plex munditiis—in trim attire, so as to 
suit the taste of the civilised man. 
There Nature may strike us with 
awe and with amazement, and with sad 
and solemn admiration, in all its vast 
appeals in the way of objects familiar to 
us on the smaller scale,—rivers, ocean 
(no, not ocean, for I will back the 
Atlantic, as it breaks upon the huge 
cliffs of Moher—worthy barriers to 
protect an island called Ireland, and a 
county named Clare, against the 
fierce assault of billows that roll on, 
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without let or stay, in their fierce 
career from the American shore, 
against any other phasis of the 
magnificent fearfulness of the At- 
lantic, or any other ocean flood, to 
borrow Homer's phrase)—not ocean 
then; for I am familiar with that to 
which I have alluded in its most as- 
tounding form, and often has it, how- 
ever surlily, borne me exulting on 
its tempestuous bosom — but river, 
lake, and, boundless, to all human 
ken, prairie, prankt with wild flowers, 
various and exquisite of hue, and 
pushed forth to light in all the very 
abandonment of luxuriance. Yet 
still the scene is ever and anon most 
squalid. If the works of Nature, 
revelling in its strength, look more 
great, man, who ought to be able to 
assert his supremacy as the lord of 
the creation, looks more little, and, as 
Tom Moore said, he bears the same 
proportionate relation to the countr 

as loathsome insects do to the lion’s 
mane. This will appear in the course 
of our extracts from Head’s own 
book. Enough, however, is disclosed 
inthe — paragraph we have quoted 
to shew that the climate is villanous, 
and ought to be avoided by all who 
can keep out of it, except at the 
genial season. I remember my 
friend and brother-Fraserian gene- 
ral, Sir Charles O'Donnell, telling 
me, on his return from Canada, after 
a pretty long absence, that never was 
there a day, during his experience, 
on which he could go into the open 
air attired as he then was, with a 
simple cloth frock-coat. 

There is abundant evidence in 
Head’s own book of the ungenial 
nature of the climate, not to speak 
of absolute insalubrity. There can 
be little doubt that the lives of 
Lord Durham, Lord Sydenham, 
Sir Charles Bagot, and Lord Met- 
calfe, were shortened by their ex- 
posure to it. But why dwell upon 
it? Aclimate admitting of extremes 
must be always bad for those who 
are not robust of nature and rude of 
health when they encounter its sud- 
den alternations. Our author givesa 
plain reason for the excessive cold 
which prevails at certain seasons. It 
arises from the accumulation of snow 
in the intertanglement of the pri- 
meval forest, against which neither 
sun nor wind can act after the or- 
dinary fashion of Nature in culti- 
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vated countries. 
observes,— 


Head on this point 


“ But while the combined action of 
sun and wind are producing this simple 
effect in the Old World, there exists in 
the northern regions of the New World a 
physical obstruction to the operation. I 
allude to the interminable forest, through 
the boughs and branches of which the 
descending snow falls, until reaching the 
ground it remains hidden from the sun 
and protected from the wind ; and thus 
every day’s snow adds to the accumu. 
lation, until the whole region is converted 
into an almost boundless ice-house, from 
which there slowly but continuously 
arises, like a mist from the ground, a 
stratum of cold air, which the north-west 
prevailing wind wafts over the south, 
and which freezes every thing in its way. 

‘The effect of air passing over ice is 
curiously exemplified on the Atlantic, 
where, at certain periods of the year, all 
of a sudden, and often during the night, 
there suddenly comes over every passen- 
ger a cold mysterious chill, like the hand 
of death itself, caused by the vicinity of 
a floating iceberg.” 


Head remarks, too, which I can 
readily believe, that the remedy re- 
sorted to by many Canadians and 
strangers is worse than the original 
infliction. On entering, for instance, 
the small parlour of a little inn, a 
number of strong, able-bodied fellows 
are discovered ‘holding their hands 
a few inches before their faces, and 
sitting in silence immediately in front 
of a stove of such excruciating power 
that it really feels as if it would 
roast the very eyes in their sockets, 
and yet, as they endure this agony in 
front, they are at the same time well 
nigh frozen in the rear. Our au- 
thor’s account of the approach of 
winter in these regions is Tehly pic- 
turesque. He says,— 


“As the winter approaches the cold 
daily strengthens, and before the branches 
of the trees and the surface of the coun- 
try become white, every living being 
seems to be sensible of the temperature 
that is about to arrive. 

“The gaudy birds, humming-birds, 
and fire-flies, depart first ; then follow 
the pigeons ; the wild-fowl take refuge 
in the lakes, until scarcely a bird re- 
mains to be seen in the forest. Several 
of the animals seek refuge in warmer re- 
gions ; and even the shaggy bear, whose 
coat seems warm enough to resist any 
degree of cold, instinctively looks out in 
time for a hollow tree into which he may 
leisurely climb, to hang in it during the 
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winter as inanimate as a flitch of bacon 
from the ceiling of an English farm- 
house; and even many of the fishes 
make their deep-water arrangements for 
not coming to the surface of the rivers 
and harbours during the period they are 
covered with ice. 

“« Notwithstanding the cheerful bright- 
ness of the winter’s sun, I always felt 
that there was something indescribably 
awful and appalling in all these bestial, 
birdal, and piscal precautions; and yet it 
is with pride that one observes that while 
the birds of the air, and the beasts of the 
field, one after another, are seen retreat. 
ing before the approaching winter, like 
women and children before an advancing 
army, the Anglo-Saxon race stand firm! 
And, indeed, they are quite right to do so, 
inasmuch as the winter, when it does ar- 
rive, turns out to be a season of hilarity 
and of healthful enjoyment.” 


This consists in playing gambols 
in sleighs upon the surface of the 
ice, which, it seems is fraught with 
high excitement to those engaged in 
it, albeit it is necessary to be ex- 
tremely particular about the pre- 
servation of your hands and noses, 
lest you may be compelled to dis- 

mse very suddenly with those use- 
ul ministers, without their going 
through the ceremony of taking the 
Chiltern Hundreds, because of the 
acceptance of any new office. The 
American trade in ice is a matter 
which lately has been made to come 
home to the business and bosoms of 
us London gourmets, and we shall 
accordingly be readily forgiven for 
letting Sir Francis philosophise a 
little about it. After describing the 
curious appearance of the Red In- 
dian, who is to be seen lying for 
hours on his stomach, to spear fish 
through asmall hole, which, for that 
am, he has cut through the ice 
(and great skill does the Indian shew 
in darting his spear at the spot, not 
where the fish appears to be through 
the glamour of the water, which 
makes him seem one fourth nearer 
than he really is, but where, accord- 
ing to a nice practical calculation, he 
ought to be, to requite the sports- 
man’s patience and cunning of eye 
and hand), Sir Francis proceeds to 
remark,— 


‘*«In other parts are to be seen groups 
of men occupied in sawing out for sale 
large cubical blocks of ice of a beautiful 
bluish appearance, piled upon each other 
like dressed Bath-stones for building. 
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“« The water of which this ice is com- 
posed is as clear as crystal, resembling 
that which, under the appellation of Wen- 
ham ice, has lately been imported to 
England as well as to India, and which 
has become a new luxury of general use. 


‘*T have often been amused at observ. 
ing how imperfectly the theory of ice is, 
practically speaking, understood in Eng- 
land. 

** People talk of its being ‘ as hot as 
fire,’ and ‘ as cold as ice,’ just as if the 
temperature of each were a fixed quan- 
tity, whereas there are as many tempera. 
tures of fire, and as many temperatures 
of ice, as there are climates on the face 
of the globe. 

** The heat of ‘ boiling water’ is a fixed 
quantity, and any attempt to make water 
hotter than ‘ boiling’ only creates steam, 
which flies off from the top exactly as fast 
as, and exactly in the proportion to, the 
amount of heat, be it great or small, that 
is applied at the bottom. 


** Now for want oi half a moment's 
reflection, people in England are very 
prone to believe that water cannot be 
made colder than ice ; and, accordingly, 
if a good-humoured man succeeds in fill- 
ing his ice-house, he feels satisfied that 
his ice is as good as any other man’s ice ; 
in short, that ice is ice, and that there is 
no use in any body attempting to deny it. 
But the truth is, that the temperature of 
thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit, that at 
which water freezes, is only the com- 
mencement of an operation that is almost 
infinite ; for after its congelation water is 
as competent to continue to receive cold 
as it was when it was fluid. The appli- 
cation of cold toa block of ice does not, 
there, as in the case of heat applied be- 
neath boiling water, cause what is added 
at one end to fly out at the other, but on 
the contrary, the extra cold is added to 
and retained by the mass, and thus the 
temperature of the ice falls with the 
temperature of the air, until in Lower 
Canada it occasionally sinks to forty de. 
grees below zero, or to seventy-two 
degrees below the temperature of ice just 
congealed, 

* It is evident, therefore, that if two 
ice-houses were to be filled, the one with 
the former, say Canada ice, and the 
other with the latter, say English ice, the 
difference between the quantity of cold 
stored up in each would be as appreciable 
as the difference between a cellar full of 
gold and a cellar full of copper ; in short, 
the intrinsic value of ice, like that of 
metals, depends on the investigation of 
an ussayer,—that is to say, a cubic foot of 
Lower Canada ice is infinitely more valu- 
able, or, in other words, it contains in- 
finitely more cold than a cubic foot of 
Upper Canada ice, which aguin contains 
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more cold than a cubic foot of Wenham ice, 
which contains infinitely more cold than 
a cubic foot of English ice ; and thus, 
although each of these four cubic feet of 
ice has precisely the same shape, they 
each, as summer approaches, diminish in 
value, that is to say, they each gradually 
lose a portion of their cold, until, long 
before the Lower Canada ice has melted, 
the English ice has been converted into 
lukewarm water. 

“ The above theory is so well under- 
stood in North America, that the inbabi- 
tants of Boston, who annually store for 
exportation immense quantities of Wen- 
ham ice, and who know quite well that 
cold ice will meet the markets in India, 
while the warmer article melts on the 
passage, talk of their ‘ crops of ice’ just 
as an English farmer talks of his crop of 
wheat.” 


The chapter under the title of 
“The Backwoods” is curious and 
pleasing ; it shews how many of the 
bravest defenders of our soil, soldiers 
and sailors, have been driven into 
exile by 


“The slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, 

The proud man’s contumely, the insolence 
of office.” 


Sir Francis tells a story “ of one 
very gallant naval officer,” who, after 
having obtained two steps in his pro- 
fession by service before the enemy, 
applied to William IV. for a ship, 
who told him good humouredly, ac- 
cording to Head (I really cannot 
recognise the good humour in it, for 
if the claimant had been a sprig of 
aristocracy, he would have been es- 
teemed old enough)—* that he was 
too young.” On a subsequent appli- 
cation to Sir James Graham, when 
first Lord of the Admiralty, he was 
frigidly informed “ that he was too 
old.” “And so (adds our author), 
said my friend, I turned upon my 
heel instantly, and declaring I would 
never again set my foot in the Ad- 
miralty till I was sent for, 1 came 
out to Canada.” Head adds mildly, 
“The inability of government to 
attend to every just claim that was 
brought before them, drove crowds 
of officers of both services to the 
backwoods.” ‘This we can well un- 
derstand, without imputing more 
than the ordinary ingratitude or 
heartlessness to the congregation of 
self-seekers, called in this country a 
Government, 
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This assertion, made, no doubt, on 
= authority, is a little more start- 
ing. “ Many fine fellows came out 
because they could not live without 
shooting, and did not choose to be 
hers.” Much as I detest the 
Game-laws, I could hardly have 
thought that their influence was so 
extensive, even unto the mortal an- 
noyance of the better classes. Head 
adds, “ A vast number came out be- 
cause they had heavy families and 
small incomes.” This is a pregnant 
cause of emigration, but from all I 
have read, there is in my mind a 
strong and shrewd suspicion, that 
these poor fellows would have done 
better and more wisely in remainin 
at home. These, however, and such 
as these, constitute, I will not only 
say, the best, but, peradventure, the 
only good, and useful, and honest 
class of adventurers of those who as- 
sume, for some reason or other, to 
be of the higher order at home. 
They plunge boldly into the back- 
woods, and fight their stern fight 
with primitive nature. Those who 
cluster about the Government House 
of the colony are generally the very 
refuse of human kind, whether they 
be native or foreign—whether they 
be of the stunted growth of the pro- 
vince, or whether they be of that 
wretched caste of Britons, who 


“ Have left their country for their coun- 
try’s good.” 


Really it is an extraordinary thing, 
presuming that the Anglo-Saxon 
race is the same every where, and 
seeing that in the United States of 
America in these latter years, such 
men as Storey, Kent, Clay, and Web- 
ster have sprung up, or as the Yan- 
kees call it, been “ raised,” that nei- 
ther Canada nor any other colony of 
ours has either in its own bosom 
reared, or even succeeded by any ac- 
cident in importing, a great man. 
It is but fair to the home govern- 
ment to state, that one of their 
greatest difficulties is, that they can 
find nobody in such colonies as Ca- 
nada efficient enough to be properly 
employed, and honest and honour- 
able enough to be in any way trusted ; 
while those who go out with the 
view of office are only the scum of 
the ignorance, impudence, and inca- 


pacity and reckless dishonesty of 
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the old country. This, I believe, 
has been the secret of the desperate 
difficulties in which the last three 
governors of Canada found them- 
selves involved, for except Sir Charles 
Bagot, the other two were men, 
and men of the high, though not of 
the highest intellectual class of hu- 
man kind. Lord Sydenham went 
to work with generous intentions to 
carry out by playing a parliamentary 
game—that is, as one sees eon 
from his brother, Mr. Serope’s boo 
—by bribery, @ da Sir Robert 
Walpole, administered, in one shape 
or other, to some of the rea- 
diest, the meanest, and most aban- 
doned of rebels or refugees, so 
that he might induce them to 
assist him in promoting the specu- 
lative scheme of the ministers who 
had employed him, and sent him out 
with instructions dictated in the ple- 
nitude and presumption of their ig- 
norance, But though the immediate 
cause of Lord Sydenham’s death was 
from an accident, it is certain that 
his constitution, while affected by the 
climate, was broken down by the 
labour, fatigue, and anxiety, to each 
and all of which he was in an ex- 
cessive degree subjected whilst per- 
forming his task ; which I still say, 
as I did in my reviews of his Life 
in Rearna of August 1843, and in 
The Morning Chronicle of July 
the 27th in the same year, he accom- 
plished with consummate prudence, 
courage, ability, and zeal, and under 
a singular accumulation of difficulties. 
He could not, shortly after his ar- 
rival as a governor, loaded with awful 
responsibility, fail to have been aware 
of those startling facts which Sir 
Francis Head, under the influence of 
a just indignation, has now proclaimed 
to the world—the mental alienation 
of Lord Durham; the falsity and 
fraud of the voluminous Report to 
which, under the melancholy circum- 
stances, he was, by the treacherous 
and vile persons he had been weak 
enough to employ and trust, induced 
to affix his name ; and the consequent 
deception practised upon the imperial 
vernment touching matters of vital 
importance. He had nobody near 
him (except, of course, the officers of 
the army) on whom he could _ 
the least reliance”for aid of any kind, 
or in whom he could repose the 
slightest confidence. To a mind so 
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sincere and sagacious as was Lord 
Sydenham’s, the characters of Lord 
Durham's misleaders must have stood 
at once revealed, and that was enough 
with regard to them. Of the local 
persons about him (saving some few 
generous and loyal spirits, whom, 
doubtless, he was instructed to shun 
and slight), he must have soon seen 
that there was not a single one who 
was not a rebel in his heart, or a 
self-seeker and jobber in his soul. 
Quickly must he have perceived, that 
the only struggle between the parties 
constituted respectively of these men 
was, which of them should mislead 
him most for the furtherance of their 
own ends. But could he depend 
upon the counsel and assistance of 
those who accompanied him from 
England, or were sent to him from 


thence? No,indeed! Takeasignal 
example. He had to make legis- 


lative reforms, or, at least, alterations, 
of the most delicate and dangerous 
nature, and of the most sweeping 
character ; and, of course, being him- 
self perfectly qualified to say truly, 
with Warwick the king-maker, I 
believe in all poinis, saving, per- 
adventure, as regards the hawks,— 


“ Between two hawks which flies the 
higher pitch, 

Between two dogs which hath the deeper 
mouth, 

Between two blades which bears the bet- 
ter temper, 

Between two horses which doth bear him 
best, 

Between two girls which hath the mer- 
riest eye, 

I have, perhaps, some shallow spirit of 
judgment in ; 

But in these nice sharp quillets of the 
law, 

Good faith, T am no wiser than a daw.” 


And therefore, the governor of vast 
provinces required a legal adviser ; 
und he was accommodated with one 
accordingly. The poor fellow, like 
him he was sent out to serve, sleeps 
in Canada the last long sleep; and 
even if I were capable of making a ma- 
licious observation about him or any 
body else, dead or living, it would 
matter little ; for “nothing can touch 
him farther.” But I am not, and of 
most men I have known, I should 
least be disposed to do so towards 
him. He was a gentleman of most 
agreeable manners, and with more 
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than the ordinary tincture of polite 
learning; but he was utterly un- 
qualified for an office so important 
and responsible. He had never stu- 
died the law, and a knowledge thereof 
is not one of those things that come 
by inspiration; and I do not suppose 
he ever held even so much as half a 
dozen complimentary briefs in his 
life. The Secretary for the Colonies 
accordingly must have been grossly 
deceived when he consented to con- 
fide duties of a nature so prodigi- 
ously important to a gentleman so 
scant-well learned in his profession, 
and the Governor-general of Canada 
was deeply injured by being sent 
an incompetent and dangerous law 
adviser. But to put the matter into 
a short compass, Lord Sydenham had 
to do every thing: he had even to 
write the leaders for the newspapers 
which espoused the cause of the Im- 
perial Government, and were willing 
to support the governor's policy. I 
apprehend, too, that, at least latterly, 
he had the mortification to be the 
instrument of executing or carrying 
out orders which were contrary to 
his own convictions of what was just, 
wise, and politic. If when he left 
England there was in his mind a 
tinge of democratical feeling, he had 
in a brief space of time and experi- 
ence, as his letters abundantly prove, 
wrung the black drop from his 
heart; and he was all for his sove- 
reign, England, and St. George. 
There is no mistaking the gist of the 
following passages, which I quote 
from Mr. Scrope’s graceful tribute to 
his brother's memory. 


Lord Sydenham says,— 


“ As far as T can judge from hearsay 
and observation, which as a neighbour, 
and having pretty important business to 
do with them, I can make, I should say 
that Marryatt is only too lenient to the 
Yankees in his Second Series. I do not 
mean in his criticisms on their social 
habits. Spitting and chewing, eating 
with their knives, or bolting their meals, 
sleeping three in other people’s beds, are 
all disagreeable in their way, but regard 
only themselves or any unfortunate tra- 
veller ; but I mean in greater matters. 
Their government seems to me to be the 
worst of tyrannies—that of the mob sup- 
ported by the most odious and _profli- 
gate corruption. No man who aims at 
power dare avow an opinion of his own. 
He must pander to the lowest prejudices 
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of the people, and in their parties (the 
two great ones which now divide the 
Union, the Locofocoes and the Whigs) 
the only object of the leading men of 
either is to instil some wretchedly low 
sentiment into the people, and then ex- 
ploiter it for their own advantage. 


“There is scarcely a statesman of 
either who would not adopt the most vio- 
lent or the basest doctrine to-morrow if 
he thought he could work it to advantage 
with the majority. If you remember 
the character of the newspaper editor in 
Cooper’s novel of Homeward Bound, you 
have the type of the whole people, high 
and low. It is the corruption of Wal- 
pole’s House of Commons extended over 
awhole people, Peculation and jobbing 
the only objects ; delusion and the basest 
flattery of the people the means. The 
joke is, that we in Europe are apt to fancy 
that the government is a cheap one, the 
patronage little, the means of corruption 
small, and the people careful of their 
own iuterests, as opposed to the attempts 
of their rulers,—this, all because we find 
the president getting only 5000I. a-year. 
The reverse of this isall the fact. 1 will 
venture to say, that there is more jobbing 
and dirty work in one state of the Union 
than in all Downing Street and White- 
hall. Every place is the object of party 
contest, and they are innumerable in each 
little government of each state. ‘The 
people being the direct bestowers of all, 
if not immediately, at leastindirectly, are 
aduluted in the most disgusting and de. 
grading way; and the trash from which 
an sietntel aiinintes or borough-monger 
in England would turn from in disgust, 
is greedily swallowed by them. ‘The re- 
sult, of course, is general debasement. 
Those who aim at place and power are 
corrupt and corrupters. ‘The masses who 
bestow them are ignorant, prejudiced, 
dishonest, and utterly immoral. You 
will naturally say, under such circum- 
stances, How is it that they advance so 
rapidly and so steadily? It is the mil- 
lions of acres of good land alone that does 
this. Exhaust the means by which all 
their unquiet spirits and ruined specula- 
tors now find a fresh field, and the bubble 
will burst at once. If they drive us into 
a war, which, however, 1 do not think 
likely, the blacks in the south will soon 
settle all that part of the Union; and 
in the north, I feel sure we can lick 
them to their hearts’ content. 


“A republic could answer in former 
times, where there was no people, or few 
~—the bulk of the population helots and 
slaves ; but where there is a people, and 
they really have the power, government 
is only possible by pandering to their 
Worst passions, which makes the country 
unbearable to any man of any education, 
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and the central government itself a bye- 
word amongst civilised nations. I hope 
that we may live long enough to see this 
great bubble burst ; and I do not believe 
we need be very long-lived for that.” 


Here, in this short letter, which 
will ever stand as a monument of 
discernment and political wisdom, is 
the real Hand-book of the United 
States of America, worth all the vol- 
umes that Hamilton, and Marryatt, 
and Murat, and De Beaumont, to 
say nothing of the booksellers’ hire- 
lings, have written. It is clear, also, 
that Lord Sydenham had more of 
the great and good in him than he 
ever had the opportunity of shewing. 

The successor to this nobleman, it 
will be long and bitterly remembered 
in Canada, was Sir Charles Bagot. 
It would have been difficult, out of 
a wilderness of official men, to have 
selected a worse governor for such 
a province at such a crisis. He was 
a gentleman of agreeable manners, of 
mild demeanour, and of gentle mood ; 
but no words can sufficiently express 
his unfitness for the situation, or his 
incapacity to discharge its duties. 
He was one of the old red-tape-tiers 
that owed every thing in his progress 
in life to rank and family connexions, 
and nothing to knowledge and ability, 
or any other personal gift or ac- 
quisition, excepting, perhaps, it might 
be the faculty of gomg through his 
business, like Mr. Shandy’s parish- 
bull, with a grave face. His diplo- 
matic career is black with bungles 
and blunders. If it were not for im 
the Americans never could have, in 
negotiation as a civilised nation, put 
forward any claim that all Europe 
would not have scouted to either 
bank of the Oregon. He made a 
blunder, and committed his nation to 
it,—a blunder scarcely conceivable, 
about the capture of Fort Astoria by 
a British ship of war, and our sub- 
sequent occupation of it. But our 
immediate business is with the mis- 
chief and injustice which was per- 
petrated during his administration of 
the affairs of Canada and that of 
others. 

We can call no better, nor bolder, 
nor more competent witness to the 
course pursued by these governors- 
general than Sir Francis Head. He 
visited every part of the vast region 
he governed. THe saw the cities, 
towns, and villages, and he had ac- 
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quired a knowledge of the prevailing 
mind—an Ulysses upon the voluntary 
principle :— 


Tloarar ¥ avbgwwwy 1dsv erie xal voov 
tye. 


He himself says, that having been 
sometimes perplexed and sometimes 
pestered by the multitude of applica- 
tions made to him, he adopted the 
resolve of travelling throughout the 
whole of the province, and giving 
his suitors the opportunity of stating 
their several cases before him in 
person. 


He says,— 


“The plan I pursued was, to give 
notice of the time and place at which I 
proposed to enter each district ; and ac- 
cordingly, on my arrival, I generally 
found assembled, on horseback, people of 
all conditions, who, generally from good 
feelings, and occasionally from curiosity, 
had determined to accompany me through 
their respective townships. 

“‘ The pace I travelled at, from morn. 
ing till five or six o'clock in the evening, 
was a quiet, steady, unrelenting trot ; and 
in this way I proceeded many hundred 
miles, listening sometimes to one descrip- 
tion of politics and sometimes to another 
—sometimes to an anecdote and some- 
times to a complaint—sometimes to a 
compliment and sometimes, though very 
rarely, to observations evidently pro- 
ceeding from a moral region ‘ on the 
north side of friendly.’ 

“I thus visited all the cities, towns, 
and largest villages: all the principal 
locations—the Rideau, St. Lawrence, and 
Welland canals ; all the public works, 
the macadamised roads, plank roads, cor- 
duroy roads, the great harbours, light- 
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houses, and the great rivers. I went 
down the rapids of the Trent in a bark 
canoe, down the Ottawa water-slide on a 
raft with the lumberers; in fact, I tra. 
versed the wilderness of Canada in vari- 
ous directions, from the extreme east to 
the extreme west, and visited Lakes 
Huron and Erie, Simcoe, and Ontario. 

“ But although the features of the 
country were highly interesting, the ex. 
perience I valued most of all was the 
moral and political information I was 
enabled to collect from the numerous 
persons who were good enough to ride 
along with me, and whom I always found 
as ready to instruct me as I was to learn ; 
in short, quite as willing to couch from 
my eyes the film of ignorance and pre. 
judice as I was to submit— so far as it 
could rudely be done at a trot — to the 
operation.” 


His account of his interviews with 
the assembled Indian tribes on an 
island in Lake Huron, and all the 
details of his journey there and his 
impressions of the scenery and of the 
character cf our red allies who ac- 
knowledge Queen Victoria as their 
Great Mother, is singularly pic- 
turesque and pleasing. But the 
consideration is now forced upon 
me by the lights that burn blue 
on this late night of the festive 
month, that I have already written 
as much as you, Oxiver, my friend, 
can well make space for in this 
Number; and that, in justice to 
Reema and the subject, 1 ought to 
reserve what I may have to say on 
the political treatment, condition, 
and prospects of Canada for a future 
occasion. 
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A GRUMBLE ABOUT THE CHRISTMAS-BOOKS. 


BY MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 


My pear Mr. Yorxr,— When, inan 
unguarded moment, I complied with 
your request to look through the 
Christmas- books of the season and 
report progress upon that new 
branch of English literature, we had 
both the idea that the occupation 
would be exceedingly easy, jovial, 
and pleasant ; that we should be able 
to make an agreeable lecture upon 
an amusing subject; that critics, 
authors, and readers would be brought 
together in the most enticing and 
amiable manner possible ; and that 
we should finish off an article with 
kind hearts, friendly greetings, merry 
Christmas, and that sort of thing,— 
a perfect prize-paper, streaky with 
benevolence, and larded with the 
most unctuous human kindness, with 
an appropriate bit of holly placed in 
its hinder quarter. 

Sir, we have both of us made a 
most dismal mistake. Had it been 
strong meat which you set before me 
for a Christmas feast, the above me- 
taphor (which I took from Mr. 
Slater’s shop at Kensington) might 
have applied. Beef might have 
invigorated the critic; but, ah, sir! 
what is that wretch to do who 
finds himself surfeited with mince- 
pies? Ihave read Christmas-books 
until I have reached a state of mind 
the most deplorable. ‘“ Curses on 
all fairies!” I gasp out; “I will 
never swallow another one as long as 
I live! Perdition seize all Benevo- 
lence! Be hanged to the Good and 
the True! Fling me every drop of 
the milk of human kindness out of 
window ! — horrible, curdling slops, 
away with them! Kick old Father 
Christmas out of doors, the abomin- 
able old impostor! Next year I'll go 
to the Turks, the Scotch, or other 
Heathens who don't keep Christmas, 
Is all the street to come for a Christ- 
mas-box? Are the waits to be in- 
vading us by millions, and yelling 


* A Christmas in the Seventeenth Century. 


Chapman and Hall, 


all night? By my soul, if any body 
offers me plum-pudding again this 
season, I'll fling it in his face! 

The fair writer of one of these 
volumes, A Christmas in the Seven- 
teenth Century,* (I may have read 
—— very like this tale in 
Vandevelde’s novels, but it is a 
polly story, and just as for 
ittle dears as if it were quite new,) 
mentions in the preface the rueful 
appearance of a Parisian friend of 
hers at Christmas, who was buying 
bonbons as if he was doing penance, 
and cursed the odious custom of the 
jour de Can which compelled him to 
— a great part of his quarter’s 
allowance in sugar-plums, to be pre- 
sented to his acquaintance. The 
French gentleman was right: the 
sugar-plum system in France has 
become a nuisance, and in Protestant 
England the Christmas-book system 
is bidding fair to be another. Sir, 
it was wisely regulated that Christ- 
mas should come only once a year, 
but that does not mean that it is to 
stay allthe yearround. Do you sup- 
pose that any man could read through 
all these books and retain his senses? 
I have swallowed eight or nine out 
of the five-and-twenty or thirt 
volumes. Iam in a pitiable condi- 
tion. 1 speak with difficulty out of 
my fulness. 

“ Miss Smith, my love, what is our 
first Christmas-pie? That in the 
green and gold dish, if you please.” 

Miss Smith. —“ The dish is Mrs. 
Gore’s, the plates are — — 
shank’s, and very pretty plates they 
are. He, he, hey" wd 

M. A. T.—“ No trifling, madam, if 
you please. Read on.” 

Miss Smith reads as follows :— 


“*Can you read, my boy? and are you 
sharp enough to undertake an errand ?’ 
said a young officer of the Guards, on 
whose well-fitting uniform little George 
had fixed a wistful eye, one summer 
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morning at the corner of St. James’s 
Street, as he was lounging near Sams’s 
shop, on pretence of looking at the en- 
gravings of a fashionable annual. 

«“«T can read, sir,’ replied the boy, 
longing to add, ‘ and if you will employ 
me for a message, I will do my best to 
give you satisfaction,’ for the handsome 
countenance of the young officer capti- 
vated his fancy. But the often-repeated 
injunction of his grandmother, that, betide 
what might, he was never to derogate 
from the habits of life of a gentleman’s 
son, forbad his endeavouring to earn a 
shilling, a coin that rarely found its way 
into the palm of his hand. 

““*« You have an honest face of your 
own,’ added the officer, after casting a 
hasty glance around, to ascertain that no 
one was at hand to overhear or notice 


theircolloquy. ‘ Do you think you could 
make out Belgrave Street, Belgrave 
Square?’ 


** © To be sure I could, sir.’ 

«In that case, my lad, here's half-a- 
crown for you, to make the best of your 
way to number seven, where you will 
leave this letter,’ continued he, placing 
one in his hand ; ‘ and remember, should 
any questions be asked by the servants, 
you are to say that it was given you by 
a lady you never saw before, and of 
whom you don’t kuow the name.’ 


“ «Tf I'm to say that, sir, I’m afraid I 
can’t oblige you,’ replied the child, re- 
turning the money and the letter ; ‘ and, 
at all events, I should not have accepted 
the half-crown, [am not an errand-boy, 
sir; I am a gentleman’s son !’ 

«** You are a confounded little ass, I 
suspect!’ returned the officer, nettled and 
surprised. ‘ What on earth can it sig- 
nify whether you receive the letter from 
a gentleman or lady ?’ 

“* Not the least, sir. It signifies only 
that I should not say the one, when the 
other is the case. But I will undertake 
to carry your letter safe and speedily, and 
give no explanation at all, however much 
questioned, if that would suit you.’ 

‘**T fancy I can trust you, my lad,’ 
replied the officer, more and more sur- 
prised by the tone and bearing of the 
child. ‘ But I should be glad to learn, 
on your return, how you have prospered 
in your errand.’ 

*« You are on guard, I think, sir!’ said 
George, glancing at his gay accoutre- 
ments. ‘1 shall be in Belgrave Street 
and back, in less than twenty minutes. 
You can manage, perhaps, to remain 
hereabouts till then ? 

“And the appointment once made, 
George did not allow the grass to grow 
under his feet. Fresh from a first peru- 
sal of Paul and Virginia, he seemed to 
understand (on perceiving that the letter 
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about which the young captain appeared 
80 anxious was addressed to a ‘ Miss 
Hallet”) why he was so anxious concern- 
ing the delivery, 

«« «J left it safe, sir, at number seven. 
No questions were asked,’ said he, a 
little out of breath, as soon as he came 
within hail of the scarlet coat. 

“So far, so good,’ observed the 
young man, turning towards a friend on 
whose arm he was leaning. ‘ I think I 
may be sure, this time, that it will reach 
her hand.’ 

* And as George had now fully dis. 
charged his commission, he was making 
off towards home, when the officer sud- 
denly called him back. 

“«* Hillo, my lad! we mustn’t part in 
this way,’ said he. ‘ You’ve done me 
better service than you think for; and 
though you don't choose to be paid for 
it, you must have something to keep in 
remembrance of my gratitude.’ 

‘** The whole party were now opposite 
the shop of Palmer the cutler, into which 
the apparently overjoyed letter-sender 
ordered his prompt messenger to follow 
him ; and, in a moment, a tray of many- 
bladed knives—knives afier a boy’s own 
heart — glittered before the eyes of 
George. 

“* Make your choice, youngster !’ said 
the officer, who, by the obsequiousness 
of the shopman, was apparently well- 
known and highly considered. ‘ You 
seem steady enough to be trusted with 
sharp implements.’ 

‘**« Recollect, my dear Wroxton,’ in- 
terrupted his companion, good-humour- 
edly, ‘ that a knife is the most unlucky 
keepsake in the world!’ 

** * Ay, between lovers!’ retorted the 
young guardsman, pointing out to his 
protégé a handsome four-bladed knife 
with a mother-of-pearl handle, which he 
seemed to recommend. ‘ But in this case, 
all I want is to remind this trusty Paco. 
let of mine that I am in existence ; and 
that he will often find me on the same 
spot, waiting to engage him for the same 
service he executed so well just now." 

‘* Scarcely knowing in what words to 
express his gratitude for the generous 
manner in which his trifling assistance 
was requited, poor George thankfully 
acquiesced in the shopman’s suggestion 
that his initials should be engraved on 
the silver escutcheon ornamenting the 
handle of the knife. It could be finished 
in a few hours. On the morrow, George 
was to call for it at Palmer’s. 

“* And mind you don’t disappoint the 
little fellow!’ said his new friend, pre- 
paring to leave the shop, ‘ It is impos- 
sible for me to send my own servants to 
Sir Jasper’s,’ continued he, addressing his 

companion, as they proceeded down the 
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steps to resume their lounge in St. James's 
Street ; ‘ and this boy is precisely the 
sort of messenger not to excite sus- 
picion.’” 


What an agreeable vivacity there 
isabout this description! Sparkling, 
easy, stylish, and so like nature. I 
think that incident of the knife—a 
four-bladed knife with a mother-of- 
pearl handle—from Palmer’s, in St. 
James's Street, is impayable. You 
fancy the scene: the young bucks in 
scarlet-—Palmer himself—the Con- 
servative Club opposite, with the 
splendid dandies in the bow-window 
—the red-jackets who hold the 
hosses—the cab-stand—St. James's 
Gate and clock. Que scais-je? How 
deftly in a few strokes a real artist 
can bring out a picture! 

The picture is taken from New 
Year's Day, by Mrs. Gore.* This 
book has nothing earthly in it about 
New Year’s Day. The plot and 
mystery are as follows :— 

There was once a hectoring young 
Turk of a captain of foot, who mar- 
ried a young woman of inferior rank, 
and, a to state, ill-used her. 
By this lady, Captain Hallet had a 
little son: he bullied and ill-used 
this little son too in such a manner 
that the lad threatened to drown 
himself; and his coat and cap were 
all that were found of the young 
fellow by the side of the poluphlois- 
boio thalasses, into the deep bosom of 
which he had committed himself. 

The mother’s heart broke in twain 
at the calamity ; so did John Talbot's, 
the captain’s man (as far as male 
heart can be said to break, but this 
sort mends again almost as good as 
new commonly): the captain became 
an altered man too, and no wonder. 
A couple of murders on his con- 
science could not make a captain of 
foot very cheerful. 

The Peninsular war breaking out 
at this juncture, Captain Jasper Hal- 
let joined the heroic Major-General 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, at present 
F.M. the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
&c. Assaults, scaladoes, ambus- 
cadoes, hurrah, cut-and-thrust, fire 
away, run- you -through -the- body, 
Give item, boys! became the cap- 
tain’s chief delight; and forlorn 





* New Year’s Day ; a Winter’s Tale. 
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hopes were his principal diversions. 
Wounded he was a great deal, as 
men will be in this sort of sport ; 
and we picture him to ourselves as 
devilled and scarred like the leg of 
that turkey which has stood the as- 
sault of Christmas-day. But no 
friendly ball laid low the capting—as 
how should it ? otherwise Mrs. Gore’s 
story could never have been written 
—on the contrary, he rose to be a 
major—a colonel—to clasps and ri- 
bands innumerable—to command a 
brigade in the unlucky campaigns of 
New Orleans, and a division at the 
attack of Bhurtpore. And I leave 
you to imagine that his portion of 
the swag (as the Hindostan phrase 
is for plunder) must have been 
considerable, when I state that it 
amounted to 400,000/. Mrs. Gore is 
a noble creature, and makes the 
money fly about, that is the truth. 

And don’t you see when a man 
has 400,0007. how we get to like 
him, in spite of a murder or two? 
Our author yields with charming 
naiveté to the general impression. 
He is a good fellow after all; but he 
has four hundred thousand; he has 
repented of his early brutalities ; his 
claret is famous, &c. &c. Lieutenant- 
General Sir Jasper Hallet, K.C.B., 
lived last year in Belgrave Street, 
Belgrave Square, with his niece, the 
lovely Mira, to whom it was known 
he had given 20,000/., and on whom 
many of the old fogies at the United 
Service Club were looking as eligible 

artners for their own sons. The 

nited Service—que dis-je ?—the 
Guards’ Club had an eye on her too ; 
and no less a young fellow than my 
Lord Wroxton (the rogue!) was 
sinitten by her. 

One day, as Miss Hallet was driv- 
ing in her uncle’s elegant chariot 
with the greys, the Johns behind, 
and Robert the coachman in the sil- 
ver wig on the dickey :—as Robert 
was cutting in and out among the 
carriages like—blazes, I was going to 
say, but why use an expression so 
familiar ?—it chanced that he cut 
over a child—a poor boy—a fair- 
haired, delicate boy—a bright-eyed 
thing—cut him over, and very nearly 
sent the wheels over him. ‘The little 
cherub was rescued from the chariot- 





y By Mrs. Gore, With Illustrations by 
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wheel; but before the lovely but 
naturally flustered Mira had found 
out his name, he was gone. 

Now, my dears, do you begin to 
be on the scent? Who can that 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, bright-eyed 
thing be ? Is it a baker's boy, is it 
a charity boy, a doctor’s boy, or any 
other ditto? My heart tells me that 
that child is not what he seems. But 
of that anon. 

In a court off St. James’s Street— 
for if we can’t be always gentecl 
we'll be always near it—in a dreary 
room, having spent her money, 
pewned her spoons, exhausted the 

ittle store which misfortune had left 

her, lives a grumbling old woman, by 
the name of Mrs. Lawrie. She is an 
American, and as such the grand- 
mother of the bright-eyed child whose 
acquaintance we haye just had the 
honour to make. 

Yes, but who was his father ? 
Ilis father was Colonel Jasper Fore- 
man (mark the Jasper, 8.V.P. !). 
Coming to this country, his own na- 
tive pire, with ingots of gold packed 
in chests, on board the Antelope 
packet, at only three days from shore, 
and just when the captain, after some 
conversations with him, had begun 
to treat Colonel “ Jasper Foreman ” 
with much more respect than a mere 
Yankee colonel could expect—at three 
days off port, the ship went down, 
with the captain, with Colonel Fore- 
man, all his money, all his papers— 
every thing except the boy, and his 
grandmother, and her dozen silyer 
spoons and forks. It’s a mercy the 
old lady was in the habit of carrying 
them about with her, or what would 
the pair have’done on reaching Al- 
bion’s shore ? 

_ They went to live in the court off 

St. James’s Street, melting away the 
spoons one by one, and such other 
valuables as had escaped the ship- 
wreck. ‘The old lady's health was 
impaired, and her temper abomina- 
ble. How like a little angel did 
young George tend that crabbed old 
grandmother! George had a little 
bird—a poor little bird, and loved 
the little warbler as boyhood will 
love. The old hunx grumbled at 
the little bird, and said it ate them 
out of house and home. He took it 
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into St. James's Park (the keepers 
let him pass, for George, though 
poor, mended his clothes most ele- 
gantly, and always managed to look 
genteel, bless him!), and he let loose 
the little bird in the Park: there's a 
icture of it, with the towers of 
Vestminster Abbey, and the bird, 
and a lady and gent walking 
in the distance. He parted from 
his darling bird, and went home to 
his grandmamma. He went home 
and made her gruel. “ Bitterly did 
the old lady complain of the over- 
sugaring of the gruel.” ‘There is a 
picture of that too. George is bring- 
ing her the gruel in a basin ; there’s 
a cow on the chimneypiece, a sauce- 
pan in the fender, a cup and a parcel 
(of Embden groats, probably) on the 
table. Tears—sweet, gushing tears, 
sobs of heart-breaking yet heart- 
soothing affection, break from one 
over this ravishing scene. I am 
crying so, I can hardly write. The 
printers will never sure decipher this 
blotted page. So she aaiiaal of 
the oyer-sugaring of the gruel, did 
she? Dear child ! The scene, I 
feel, is growing too tender.* 
* ~ * 


As I describe this harrowing tale 
of innocence and woe, I protest I get 
so bewildered with grief as to lose 
the power of coherently continuing 
the narrative. This little George—- 
this little diddle-iddle-darling, walk- 
ing in St. James's Street, was accosted 
by Lord Wroxton, who gave him a 
letter to carry-—a letter to Belgrave 
Street, to no other than Miss Mira 
Hallet. The name of the owner of 
the house, Sir Jasper Hallet, excited 
in the boy a thousand tumultuously 
mysterious emotions. Jasper! his 
papa’s name was Jasper! Were the 
two Jaspers related anyhow? The 
scoffing menials thrust away the 
child who asked the question ; but 
still he was hovering about the place 
—still watching Miss Hallet and fol- 
lowing her carriage, and one day, in 
a chase after it, he received the upset 
which opens the story. 7 

Well, well, a little boy knocked 
down in the very first page of a story 
of course gets up again—of course he 
finds his parents—of course his grand- 
father makes him a present of at 





* Our contributor’s MS. is here almost washed out with tears ; and two printers 


have been carried off in hysterics, who were merely getting up the types !—O.Y. 
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least half the four hundred thousand ? 
No such thing: the little boy sickens 
all through the volume. Grand- 
papa goes abroad. Comic business 
takes place—such dreary comic busi- 
ness! — about the lovers of Miss 
Mire. Tn he midst of te comic 
usiness at Emms, grandp: re- 
ceives a letter,—his Lon found, Tt 
is Jasper’s son, who, instead of drown- 
ing himself then (the cheerful ca- 
tastrophe arriving later), only went 
to sea. Old John Talbot, the faith- 
ful seryant, has found him starving 
in a garret. Away, away ! — post 
haste, treble drink gelt, vite postil- 
lon! Sir Jasper arrives, and Mira, 
essouffiée, to find the little boy—just 
dead. There's a picture of him. A 
white sheet covers him over—old 
John Talbot is sobbing at the bed- 
side—enter the general, as from his 
t-chaise. Horror, horror! Send 
or the undertaker! It is all up 
with poor little Georgy! 

And I declare I have not the 
slightest compunction for his demise. 
The book ought to be bound in 
crape, and printed on black-edged 
R r. This a Christmas - book! 
Vhere’s merry Christmas going? 
Of all, all deadly liveliness—of all 
maudlin ululations—of all such 
grandmothers, grandsons, and water- 
zruel, let us be delivered !—My love, 
1and me, if you please, the sky-blue- 
covered book, January Eve, by 
George Soane, B.A.* 

Thaye my doubts whether anybody 
has a right to compose a story, cer- 
tainly no one is authorised to write a 
Christmas story, whereof the end is 
not perfectly comfortable to all par- 
ties—to the readers first, to the heroes 
and heroines subsequently, and all 
the minor characters according to 
their deserts or beyondthem. Why, 
poor rogues in her majesty’s very 

ls are served with beef and pud- 
ing, and mercifulness and hospitality, 
at this season of the year; and 
wherefore are you and I, my dear 


Miss Smith—not ill-natured persons _ 


in the main; good-natured, at any 
rate, when we are pleased—to be 
made miserable at the conclusion of a 
history, by being called upon to sym- 
pathise with the sickness, the prema- 


* January Eve; a Tale of the Times. 
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ture demise, or otherwise undeseryed 
misfortune, of certain honest person- 
ages with whose adventures we are 
made acquainted? That is why, 
madam, I wasso wroth anon with Mrs, 
Gore. I won't shew mercy unto her. 
Why should I to a lady who has 
just been so unmerciful to poor little 
Whatdyecallem—the General Thing- 
umgig’s grandson, I mean— who 
died most miserably just as he was 
coming into his estate? Mrs. Gore 
had the fate of the little fellow per- 
fectly in her hands: there is no 
earthly reason why he should not 
have got well of the carriage running 
over him. Why should not Mr. 
M‘Cann of Parliament Street, for 
instance, have been passing by, as he 
always is in the newspapers, and set 
the little chap’s shoulder in a twink- 
ling? or why was not my friend 
Doctor Quintin, of Arlington Street, 
driving down St. James's Street at 
the period of the accident? He 
would have stepped out of his car- 
riage, popped in the little lad, carried 
him to his grandmother, cured that 
abominable old woman of her lum- 
bago and her ill-humour, without 
ever so much as thinking of a fee, 
and made all straight and pleasant 
by the time Sir Gasper Whatisit 
had arrived from Wiesbaden. It 
was just as easy for Mrs. Gore to 
save that child and make it perreey 
well and hearty, as to throttle it, and 


f° off to the undertaker’s with a re- 


igious reflection. None of your 
Herodian stories for me. No, no! 
I am not jolly at a funeral. I con- 
fess it does not amuse me. I have 
no taste for murders, or measles, or 
oison, or black jobs of any sort. 
Ve will have a word or two with Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
presently, by the way, who, for his 
infamous and murderous propensities, 
as lately shewn in his most appalling 
and arsenical novel of Lucretia, de- 
serves to be brought up with a tight 
hand, But of this anon. 
We spake but now of Mrs. Gore 
oing to the undertaker’s. When 
the excellent Mrs. Hubbard went to 
the undertaker’s and got a coffin, 
what was the upshot of that funereal 
transaction ? y, as we all know, 
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when she came back her favourite 
was laughing. As, of course, he 
should be. 

That's your proper sort of panto- 
mime-business—that’s the right way 
in Christmas-books. Haven't you 
seen Clown in the play ; his head cut 
off by the butcher and left on the 
block before all beholders; his limbs 
severally mangled and made into 
polonies, and yet, in two minutes, he 
says, “How are you?” (the droll 
dog!) as lively asever? Haven't we 
seen Pantaloon killed before our very 


eyes, put pitilessly into his mother's , 


mangle, brought from that instru- 
ment utterly dead, and stretched 
eighteen feet in length—and are we 
hurt, are our feelings outraged ? 
No; we know Harlequin will have 
him alive again in two minutes by a 
quiver of his stick, and the old rascal 
will be kittling Columbine under the 
chin, while that spangled maniac, her 
lover, is waggling his head in his 
frill (as if it were a pudding in a 
dish), and dancing the most absurd, 
clumsy hornpipe in the back scene. 
And as in pantomimes so I say in 
Christmas stories, those fire-side 
Christmas pantomimes, which are no 
more natural than Mother Goose or 
Harlequin Gulliver. Kill your people 
off as much as you like; but always 
bring "em to life again. Belabour 
your villains as you please. As they 
are more hideous than mortals, pum- 
mel them more severely than mortals 
can bear. But they must always 
amend, and you must be reconciled to 
them in the last scene, when the 
spangled fairy comes out of the re- 
volving star, and, uttering the magic 
octosyllabic incantations of reconcile- 
ment, vanishes into an elysium of blue 
fire. Sweet, kindly, eight-syllabled 
incantations, pleasant fantastic fairy- 
follies, charming mystery, wherein 
the soul is plunged, as the gentle 
curtain descends, and covers those 
scenes of beloved and absurd glory ! 
Do you suppose the people who in- 
vented such were fools, and wanted 
to imitate great blundering realities 
to inculcate great, stupid, moral 
apophthegms ?— anybody can do that 
—anybody can say that “Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,” 
or that “ Procrastination is the thief of 
time,” or what not: but a poet does 
not take his inspirations from the 
copy-book or his pictures from 
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the police-office. Is there any mo- 
ralizing in Titania, Ariosto, or Un- 
dine ? 

All this is apropos of the sky-blue 
story-book by George Soane, B.A. 
Now this sky-blue story-book 
(whereof the flavour somewhat per- 
haps resembles the beverage of aca- 
demic youth) has great merits. 
First, it is improbable ; secondly, it 
is pretty and graceful; thirdly, it 
has many pleasant pastoral descrip- 
tions, and kindly ballet groups and 
dances; fourthly, the criminals are 
reformed, the dead come to life again, 
and the devil is not the devil—to 
which, by the way, I take objection. 

The rich uncle from India is the 
key of the story — (mon Dieu, how I 
wish I had one coming from that 
quarter!) — the conduct of a beggar 
on horseback the theme of satire. 
Tom Starlight, the poacher, drinking 
with his club at the Black Lion, and 
inveighing against the tyranny of a 
scoundrelly aristocracy, finds himself 
all of a sudden converted into Squire 
Starlight, of Taunton Hall. The 
squire’ gives up the doctrines of the 
poacher: he is the strictest of game 
preservers in all the county, the 
most severe of landlords and arrogant 
of men. Honest Jack Lint, the sur- 
geon, was going to marry Tom's 
sister when he was in low life; but, 
become a nobleman, Tom says she 
shall marry old Lord Rheumatiz ; 
and so the poor girl all but breaks 
her heart. Stella breaks hers out- 
right. She is the blind old school- 
master’sdaughter, old Elias Birch —a 
dear, impossible old gentleman, with 
pink cheeks, red stockings, and cotton 
hair, such as you see come out of the 
canvass cottage in the ballet and bless 
the lasses and lads (with their shirt 
sleeves tied up with riband) before 
the ballet begins. 


“At this critical moment, when the 
question was on his lips, which, if 
spoken, might perhaps have averted no 
common calamity, he was interrupted by 
a chorus of boyish voices, so close and so 
unexpected as almost to startle him. 


‘Te, magister, salutamus ; 
Te, magister, nunc laudamus ; 
Semper, semper sis beatus, 
Felix dies quo tu natus.’ 
Hurrah! 
““« Why, it’s the boys from the free- 
school!’ exclaimed the old man ; ‘1 did 
not know it was a holiday.’ 








free- 
1 did 
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*‘No, dear Elias—nor was it a holi- 
day, according to the school-rubric ; but 
it is good sometimes to be merry, even 
though it is not so set down in the ca- 
lendar ; and this was your birthday—the 
first since blindness had compelled you 
to give up the ferula, which you had 
wielded so gently over the urchins, and 
in many instances over their fathers and 
even grandfathers before them. Here 
they were, grateful little fellows, with 
full hands, and fuller hearts, come to say, 
‘ We do love you so, kind old master !’ 
And, to use a common phrase, though 
not in a common sense, there was no 
love lost between them, for Eliaz could 
scarcely have taken a livelier interest in 
their welfare had they really been his 
own children. 

“In they tumbled, thronging, talking, 
laughing, till as many had crowded into 
the cottage-parlour as it would well hold, 
when the younger and weaker fry, who 
were thus ousted by their seniors, clamb- 
ered up to the window-sill, where they 
clustered like a swarm of bees. The new 
schoolmaster, quite astounded at such a 
jubilee, would fain have re-established 
order among them.—Order! silly fellow ! 
what are you thinking of? is order better 
than those merry faces, all hope and 
sunshine? is order better than all that 
mass of happiness, which laughs, and 
shouts, and climbs, and hustles, and is 
not to be purchased at any price? leave 
them alone, for goodness’ sake. And he 
did leave them alone, for he was not a 
had fellow, that new master, though he 
was far from being an Elias Fairfield. 
Somehow, too, he was beginning to 
laugh, and be exceedingly merry him- 
self, without exactly knowing why—per- 
haps it was for company’s sake. 

** But the bead-boy had a grand Latin 
speech to deliver, a thing of his own con- 
coction, and made expressly for the oc- 
casion. Of course he was in a hurry to 
begin—most orators are—and his influ- 
ence, assisted by a hint from Stella that 
the noise was almost too much for her 
grandfather, effected a temporary lull. 
A proud moment was it for the young 
Cicero, and with infinite complacency 
did the sightless old man listen to his 
harangue, only throwing in an occasional 
correction—be could not entirely forget 
former habits—when the orator blun- 
dered in bis grammar, us would now and 
then happen. 

_ “ Then came the presentation of gifts, 
in which each young holiday-maker acted 
for himself, and in a few minutes the 
cottage table wat covered with nosegays, 
for as early as the season was—prim- 

roses, crocuses, both yellow and purple, 

polyanthuses, pansies, and I know not 
what beside. One little fellow, having 
nothing better within his means, had 
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tied together a bunch of daisies, which 
he presented amidst the jeers of his 
schoolmates—‘ a pretty gift for any one! 
ona birthday too!’ and again the laugh 
went round. But the old man caught 
the child to his bosom, and kissing him 
tenderly, while the tears ran down his 
furrowed cheeks, bade Stella take espe- 
cial care of the daisies. 

«« Put them in waterdirectly, love, and 
don’t fling them away, either, when they 
die—mind that. ou can lay them 
between the leaves of my great Bible, 
and then I shall always have them near 
me. 

«What next? the orator again steps 
forward. No more Latin speeches, I 
hope—oh no! not the least fear of that. 
He is supported, as they say of other 
deputations, by a dozen of the eldest 
boys, who for the last two months have 
clubbed together their weekly allowance 
to buy a silver goblet for their dear old 
master. It was second-hand, but just as 
good as new ; the dents and bruises had 
been carefully hammered out, and it had 
been polished up both inside and out- 
side, as only a silversmith can do these 
things. Indeed, their own funds had 
not sufficed for so magnificent an under. 
taking, and so they had been helped out 
by fathers, or brothers, or uncles, who in 
their day had been scholars of Elias, 
and now were grown up into substantial 
yeomen, or thriving shopkeepers. 

‘« What next ?—a deputation of young 
girls from the welalionsioes villages, 
with fowls, and eggs, and bacon. Why, 
surely, they must fancy the cottage ina 
state of siege, and badly off for provi- 
sions! 

“What next?—Sir Edward's game- 
keeper with a hare, and his kind remem- 
brance to his old master—will call him- 
self before the day’s over.” 


This is as it should be: your pro- 
per, pleasant, rouged, grinning, jun- 
etting, pantomimic business. It is 
not intended to be natural—- only 
pretty and kind-hearted — pleasing 
to the eye —cheerfully ticklesome to 
the senses—mildly festive, benevo- 
lent, and brisk. I doubt, after all, if 
there is any need for an artist to make 
his portraits like. What you want 
is not to be struck by the resemblance, 
but to be impregnated with the idea. 
For instance, when the thunder-storm 
comes, as in Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony, you don’t think of puttin 
up your umbrella: when you rea 
young Mr. 8. Rogers's pretty verses— 


** Mine be a cot beside a hill, 
A beehive’s hum salute my,” &c, 
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you are not led to suppose that 
they contain a real picture of rural 
life and felicity; but they fill the 
mind with sweet, pleasant, country- 
fied, hay-smelling, hawthorn-flower- 
ing, tree-whispering, river-babbling, 
breeze-blowing, rural perceptions, 
wherein lie the reader’s delight and 
the poet’s charm and mystery. As 
the mesmerists’ giving a glass of cold 
water to theirlucky patientscan make 
the liquor assume any taste, g&om 
Johannisberg to ginger-beer—it is 
water still, but it has the effect of 
wine: soa poet mesmerises you with 
his magical tap, and but. for 
the tenth time we are straying from 
the point at hand, which is, Why 
Stella Birch broke her heart ? 

She broke her heart, then, because 
Tom Starlight broke it— that is, he 
ill-used her—that is, he promised her. 
Well, well, she jumped into the mill- 
stream with a shrie < and a plunge; 
and that brute Tom, not contented 
with the ruin of one poor girl, must 
endeavour to perpetrate the destruc- 
tion of another, his sister, by marry- 
ing her to the before-mentioned 
Lord Lumbago. Fancy the fury of 
poor Jack Pills—Fanny perishing 
away — the bells actually ringing for 
her marriage with Lord Sciatica— 
the trembling victim led to the altar, 
and Bob Sawyer about to poison 
himself with the most excruciating 
black doses in his establishment. 
When, presto! the fairy in the re- 
volving car appears. The old gen- 
tleman is not the devil who gave 
Tom the estate, but Tom's uncle from 
India, who wishes to try him. Tom 
is not Squire Starlight of Taunton 
Hall, but a dumb, penniless, detected 
young scape-grace, to be handed over 
to the castigators. Viscount Chalk- 
stones shall not marry poor dear 
little Fanny, who, on the contrary, 
shall bless Tom Tourniquet with her 
hand and twenty thousand pounds 
administered by the uncle in India. 
Stella is not dead any more than you 
are. She jumped into the water, I 
own; but the miller heard the plop 
and fished her out, and kept her 
safe, and now she comes back, and 
of course Tom Starlight makes an 
honest woman of her. The only per- 





* The Good Genius that Turned Everything into Gold; or, the Queen Bee and 
A Christmas Fairy Tale. 
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son who dies isold Elias Rodwell, the 
schoolmaster; but then he is so old, 
so very old, and his hair so very 
cottony, that his death is rather a 
leasure than otherwise; and you 
ancy his life was only a sort of 
make-believe. And so everybody 
is happy, and the light-blue enter- 
tainment of Mr. Soane closes. It is 
a good, cheap, easy, and profitable 
Christmas pastime. 

I take the Brothers Mayhew to be 
a couple of good-natured hermits, 
living out of the world in practices of 
asceticism, and yet having a kindly 
recollection of that scene of strife and 
struggle which they have left behind 
them. They write, from their mo- 
nastery, a work of prodigious bene- 
volence, stupendous moralisation, 
frequent wisdom, and rather a clumsy 
and doubtful fancy and humour.* 
To say of a “good genius” that he 
“turns everything into gold,” is, 
perhaps, an undeserved, though not 
an unprecedented compliment to bul- 
lion. It is an homage to specie. 
The proposition stands thus: a 
genius turns everything into gold; 
therefore gold is a good genius. And 
the fable is wrought in the following 
manner :— 

Silvio, a forester in a goat-skin 
jacket, having lost his paternal hut by 
a sudden inundation, finds himself in 
his native wood with no resource but 
his hatchet and a piece of bread, his 
last refreshment. In the wood Silvio 
finds a hive of honey. The house- 
less and penniless youth is about to 
give a relish to his last piece of bread 
with the honey so diseovered, when 
a sentimental objection suddenly 
makes him pause. “ No,” says he 
(but in the finest language), “ I will 
not deprive these innocent bees of the 
produce of their labour; that which 
they have gathered, as they roamed 
from flower to flower, let them enjoy 
in dignified otiosity ; I will dip = A 
crust into the stream, content myself 
with that wholesome repast; and not 
rob them of the results of their 
industry. 

This unexampled benevolence 
touches the Queen Bee, who is a 
fairy in disguise. She suddenly ap- 
pears before Silvio in her character 
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of Fairy Bee-queen—bids him to 
state in what manner she can be 
serviceable to him—and, in fact, fulfils 
every possible wish that the young 
Silvio can form. “Only come out 
in that goat-skin jacket,” says she, 
“so that [may know you, and any- 
thing you like shall be yours.” 

First, he wishes to have his cottage 
restored to him; the Good Genius 
instantly reinstates him in that tene- 
ment. The Princess of the Country 
calls upon him, and is dissatisfied 
with the accommodation. Silvio, of 
course, finds out that it is ne longer 
convenient. He demands a neat 
little villa, whither the Princess too 
follows him. Encouraged by her 
visit, the audacious young man pro- 
poses marriage to her. “ What! 

ou,” says she, “a mere country 
ouseholder, wish to marry the likes 
of me?” And she icaves him in a 
huff. “Make me a prince,” says 
Silvio to his fairy patroness, “so that 
I may be her equal;” and immedi- 
ately the Queen Bee erects a princi- 
pality and city for him. Silvio 
marries the princess, and—they live 
happy ever after, you would imagine? 
otso. Prince Silvio plunges into 
idleness and debaucheries: he is 
driven out of his capital by his in- 
dignant subjects. He loses his goat- 
skin jacket, the great talisman of his 
fortune. Le is plunged into mis- 
fortunes, which he bears with great 
philosophy and most eloquent bene- 
volence ; but finally finding his goat- 
skin again, his kingdom is restored, 
his prosperity returns, and he and 
his princess and daughter are doubt- 
less happy to this very day. 

The history is interspersed with 
some comic-business. Silvio’s barber, 
in fact, gets hold of the goat-skin 
jacket when the prince makes his 
precipitate flight from his dominions 
—enjoys unintelligible property 
whilst wearing this article ; and goes 
mad upon losing it when Silvio 
comes back to his own again. I 
protest against the whole affair— 
against the fable— against the jacket 
—against the bee—against Silvio — 
against his bad fortune and his good 
—against the fairy turning every- 
thing into money, &c. &c. 

If a man wants to make a mere 
fantastic tale, nobody calls upon him 
to be tight and close in his logic. If 
he wants to moralise, his proposition 
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should be neat and clear, as his ar- 
gument is correct. I am reconciled 
now to the wolf eating up Red Riding 
Hood (though I was sceptical in my 
childhood on this point), because I 
have given up believing that thisisa 
moral tale altogether, and am content 
to receive it as a wild, odd, surprising, 
and not unkindly fairy story. But 
if gentlemen set out professing a la- 
borious moral, inculcating the beau- 
ties of industry, and how it turns 
every thing into gold or pinchbeck, as 
the matter may be, I and other little 
children have a right to demand a 
pure fable along with all this didactic 
solemnity. “ Brothers Mayhew,” I 
exclaim, “if you are going to amuse 
me, do so. Awaken my wonder— 
my laughter—my sense of pleasure ; 
excite me by sweet rural pictures, or 
brilliant fairy colours, or jovial gro- 
tesque perplexities: but if you would 
instruct, in the name of Justice let us 
have the real sort of morals. Ser- 
mons and snapdragon do not go well 
together. Plum-pudding is good in 
its way ; but a dose of ane is bet- 
ter with it than a brimming ladlefull 
of virtue. If there were really your 
sort of good geniuses in the world, 
Socrates ought to have driven off 
from his trial in a coach-and-six to 
Xantippe, the loveliest and best- 
natured of women ; and yet we know 
to the contrary. She was a shrew, 
and her husband was hanged. A 
banker’s account is a fine thing when 
properly organised, and the balance 
agreeably preponderating upon your 
side; but there are other accounts 
we have to settle, and if they look at 
this sublunary sphere, mes fréres, 
and the misfortunes of the good and 
the prosperity of their opposites—at 
Genius and Virtue in neglect and 
penury, and Dulness blundering into 
success, and Knavery filching Repu- 
tation, how can sublime moralists talk 
about goodness and gold together? 
Whatever we may do privately as in- 
dividuals, let us sublime moralists 
never publicly worship twopence- 
halfpenny. I, for my part (as one of 
the aforesaid), will always make an 
uproar when I meet with any apo- 
logue conveying such a foolish sig- 
nification; and I wish that some 
Christmas-storytellers would make us 
a few tales, in which all the rogues 
should prosper, and all the honest 
men go to gaol, just to correct the 
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present odious tendency of the guides 
of public taste. 

The truth is, that the book of the 
Brothers Mayhew has so much merit, 
and is written often with so much 
brilliancy, and frequently with such 
dulness,—is so wise at times, and so 
unsatisfactory in the main, that it 
seems to me to be the critical office 
to abuse and deny it altogether,—the 
which I cordially do ; and I warn the 
public, firstly, that under pretence of 
giving him a fairy story, the authors 
of the Good Genius that Turned 
Everything into, &c., inveigle the 
reader into a sermon,—that the ser- 
mon is quite unsatisfactory, but that 
the preachers have a plenty of brains 
to supply their abundance of doctrine. 

A very able and complimentary 
review of this book appeared under 
the title of “ Fairy Politics ;” for be 
it known that Silvio and the fairy 
discuss a prodigious deal of political 
ethics together. If any fairy pre- 
sumes to talk any such nonsense to 
me, I will do my best from my place 
in the pit to hiss him off the stage. 
Had it been any the best known and 
dearest author—had it been Dickens 
himself, we would assume the privi- 
lege of replying to him with the cat- 
call, or other Protestant instrument, 
until the policeman ordered us off 
the premises. 

“To see the faults of a great 
master, look at his imitators,” Rey- 
nolds says in his Discourses ; and the 
sins of Mr. Dickens's followers must 
frighten that gentleman not a little. 
Almost every one of the Christmas 
carollers are exaggerating the mas- 
ter’s own exaggerations, and carica- 
turing the face of Nature most 
shamelessly. Every object in the 
world is brought to life, and invested 
with a vulgar knowingness and out- 
rageous jocularity. Winds used to 
whistle in former days, and oaks to 
toss their arms in the storm. Winds 
are now made to laugh, to howl, to 
scream, to triumph, to sing choruses ; 
trees to squint, to shiver, to leer, to 
grin, to smoke pipes, dance hornpipes, 
and smoke those of tobacco. When 
the Brothers Mayhew wish to be 
funny and in the fashion, they say,— 


“ The bright eye of day was now fast 
getting bloodshot with the coming cold 
of night.” “ A bee goes singing past 
him, merry as though he had taken a 
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flower-cup too much.” Aurora had 
just begun to light her fire in the grate 
of the East, and the old Sun was still 
snug under the blankets of the horizon.” 
“« The king thanked his stars that he was 
not always called upon to leave his bed 
until the sun had passed his bright cop- 
per warming-pan over the damp clouds, 
and properly aired the atmosphere for his 
reception.” 


What clumsy joking this is! what 
dreary buffooning ! by men who can 
write, too, as well as this! It must 
be premised that the Princess Ama- 
ranth, Silvio’s wife, is longing to see 
her father, the old king, and she 
breaks her wish to her husband in 
the Eastern manner by an allegory: 


“© Tt is related that the Sea-shell was 
the favourite daughter of the Wave ; and 
that he watched over her with love, 
shielding her from injury! and folded 
her in his bosom, and cherished her as 
his best beloved, ever whispering the 
music of affection in her ear. Now the 
Sea-shell loved the noble Rock upon the 
shore ; but the Wave and the Rock were 
enemies, battling with each other; so 
that when the haughty Wave found out 
the love of his rosy-lipped child, he spoke 
in avoice of rage to her thus: ‘ If thou 
sighest to wed with yonder Rock, I will 
cast thee from my bosom, and turn from 
thee. Go where thou wilt, my anger 
shall haunt thee, and ever ring in thy 
ear!’ But the Shell loved on, and the 
swelling Wave dashed her from him. 
And though the steadfast Rock cherished 
his ocean Bride with every kindness, 
and kept her always by his side, still the 
Shell pined in sorrow ; for, as her white- 
headed sire had said, the anger of the 
Wave kept ever haunting her, and ring- 
ing in her ear.” 


A fairy lecturer :-— 


‘* And so saying, the fairy hummed the 
following charm :— 


* Quick! let him read the Rocks! and 
see 

In them the Earth’s Biography ! 

Discover Stars beyond the sight! 

Weigh them! and time the speed of 
Light ! 

Within the dew-drop’s tiny sphere 

Let Animalcule Worlds appear ! 

Each puny Monster let him scan, 

Then mark the Animalcule Man ! 

And tracing use in great and small, 

See Good in each, and God in all!’ 


“ Then Silvio was lifted up in the air, 
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and carried by winged spirits far into the 
realms of space, until the world beneath 
him dwindled into a star, and the stars 
above him swelled into worlds. And as 
he flew past them, and they past him, he 
saw systems rise after systems, and suns 
upon suns, whose light had never yet 
reached the eyes of man, And still, as 
he looked before him, the stars lay thick 
as sands in the blue sea of the heavens; 
while, as he travelled on, that which in 
the distance appeared only one brilliant 
mass of confusion, separated as he ad. 
vanced, into mew worlds, threading 
with wondrous order the glittering maze, 
and spinning in their lightning course, 
until the air vibrated again, and the uni- 
verse was melodious with the hum of 
their motion. 

“Suddenly Silvio was on the earth 
again, with the fairy bee at his side, 
Then, waving her wand, she shewed him 
a little universe in every atom—a busy 
world in every drop ; and how each grain 
of the earth was itself a globe teeming 
with life, and peopled with a minnikin 
race, whose structure was as wonderful 
and as perfect as his own. 

“Then she took him down with her 
deep into the earth, and turning over with 
her wand the layers of rocks, as though 
they were the leaves of a mighty volume, 
Silvio read within them the Wondrous 
Tale of Creation, And instantly he lived 
in the time when man was yet unborn, 
and monster beasts roamed through the 
giant forests, the undisputed monarchs of 
a desert world, 

“ And again ascending to the surface, 
the fairy opened to him the affinities of 
things, shewing him how the air he 
breathed made metals moulder and fires 
burn; and how the black charcoal was 
the parent of the glittering diamond ; and 
how the water he drank sprang from the 
burning of gases that he could neither 
feel, taste, smell, nor see ; and how the 
atmosphere around him consisted of the 
self-same ingredients as the acid, which 
scarcely any metal could withstand. 

“ Then she disclosed to him all the 
mysteries of herbs and minerals, shewing 
him their good and evil powers, and how 
a little flower or a few small crystals 
might save or take a life. 

“ And, lastly, laying bare to him the 
mechanism of his own mysterious frame, 
she shewed Silvio how the bread he ate 
became the blood of his arteries and 
veins; and how the sanguine stream 
meandered through his body like a ruby 
river, giving life and vigour to ell within 
its course; and how thin nerves, like 
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threads, worked his puppet limbs, and 
running to his brain, became the con- 
duits of his will and feelings, and the 
cords which linked his immortal spirit to 
the world without. 

“« Bewildered with wonder, and with 
his brain aching with the knowledge he 
had learnt, Silvio returned home.” 


Honest and fine as this writing is, 
surely it is out of place, and little to 
be understood by children. I protest 
neither against pantomimes nor 
against Walker’s Orrery, but I pro- 
test against Walker’s Orrery in a 
pear And this is my ground 
or grumbling against this wise, this 
ingenious, this clever, but this clumsy 
and ponderous allegory of the Bro- 
thers Mayhew. 

But the personification-mania of 
the Mayhew brothers is as nothing 
compared to the same malady in the 
author of the Yule Log,* Mr. A. 
Chamerovzow, who has summoned 
the admirable George Cruikshank to 
his aid, and produced Ais Christmas 
legend with gilt leaves and cover ; 
in which there is the usual commo- 
dity of fairies, and a prize rustic, 
who, impelled by the demon of 
avarice, neglects his friends, knocks 
down his Blessed angel of a wife, 
turns his seduced daughter out of 
doors, and is on the o of being 
murdered by his eldest son; but 
just at the critical moment of throt- 
tling he wakes up and finds it 
alla dream! Isn’t this a novelty ? 
Isn't this a piece ofingenuity? Take 
your rustic, your fairies, your night- 
mare, finish off with a plum-pudding 
and a dance under the holly-bush, 
and a benign invocation to Christ- 
mas, kind hearts, and what not. Are 
we to have this sort of business for 
eve? Mon Dieu! will people never 
get tired of reading what they know, 
and authors weary of inventing what 
every body has been going on invent- 
ing for ages past ? 

Read the following specimen of the 
style of Mr. Chamerovzow, and say, 
Is not the animated landscape nuisance 
becoming most tolerable, and no 
longer to be endured ?— 


“ Still the years rolled on, and still 
the sturdy Beech mocked and braved 


* The Yule Log, for Everybody's Christmas Hearth ; shewing where it Grew ; 
how it was Cut and brought Home ; and how it was Burnt. By the Author of The 
Chronicles of the Bastile. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. London, Newby. 
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the Tempest as boldly as ever! In the 
dingle it stood, unmolested and respected ; 
almost venerated: for now it was known 
to be haunted, nobody durst expose him- 
self to the fury of the Spirits by attempt- 
ing to fell it. Nevertheless, some half- 
dozen times it was tried ; but, invariably, 
the Woodman renounced the task in de- 
spair, after he had blunted his best axes, 
without cutting even through the bark. 

“ Atlength, Time beat the tree hollow : 
it was a long race, notwithstanding, and 
the gallant old Beech stood it out bravely, 
and proved itself game to the last; for 
though its inside was growing weaker 
and weaker, it still kept up a good ap- 
péatance; so that one might have taken 
odds it would never give in, for all that 
its leaves shewed later than they used, 
and fell earlier. Then its giant foot, 
which covered no end of ground, grew 
gouty; and large wooden corns and 
bunions spread all over it; its trunk, 
lately so solid and hale, began to crack, 
and peel, and to come out in broad, un- 
healthy looking blotches; let alone that 
it wheezed asthmatically when the Wind 
blew ; its massive limbs, too, betrayed 
rheumatic symptoms, and creaked and 
groaned at every puff. 

“ And now it was.the Wind's turn to 
laugh at and buffet the Beech, that had 
for so many years mocked its power, and 
set its fage at defiance : every tinie it got 
a chance, away it swept with a branch, 
amputating it at ohe blow, and flinging 
the disabled member back into its teeth 
with savage méalignity; then it would 
catch hold of its noble head, and tear, 
and tug, and pull, and twist it, until 
obliged to give over from sheer ex- 
haustion ; and all to loosen its roots, that 
it might enjoy the satisfaction of knocking 
the tree down and trampling upon it : 
still the old fellow fought hard, and did 
his best to roar and laugh at his ancient 
enémy ds he used of yore; though any 
body might have perceived the differ-1ce 
with only half an eye.” 


See in the second paragraph what 
happens to the beech :— 


1. He is running a race with Time, 
who beats him. 

2. He is brave and game. 

3. His inside is getting weak. 

4. His feet are gouty. 

5. He has corns and bunions. 

6. His body ¢omes out in blotches. 

7. He wheezes asthmatically. 

8. He has the rheumatism. 


i There's a collection of cheerful 
ideas for you! There's a jolly, rol- 
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licking, buniony, wheezy, gouty, 
rheumatic, blotchy Christmas meta- 
phor! Is this the way a gentleman 
takes to make himself pleasant? Is 
it ingenious? Is it poetical, or 
merely foolish, in 4 word? I be- 
lieve it to be the easiest and silliest 
kind of composition in which any 
poetaster can indulge. I will engage 
to vivify my tailor's bill; to make a 
romance of the heart out of my boot- 
jack ; to get up a tender interest for 
mashed turnips and boiled mutton ; 
to invest my breeches with pathos ; 
to communicate an air of mystery to 
my coat (dash its buttons!); to 
make my waistcoat split its sides with 
jocularity ; or so to treat and de- 
grade, with clumsy joking, any thing 
natural or supernatural ; io make a 
farce of a thunderstorm, or a tragedy 
of a teapot: but shall we do so? 
No! in the name of honest humour, 
no! Suppose Leslie (I take him as 
the finest, humorous artist in Eng- 
land) were to make the chairs and 
tables in his pictures to squint at you, 
and set the tongs and pokers grin- 
ning, would Sancho and Don Quix- 
ote be rendered more funny by these 
foolish tricks? Suppose when Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley want to make you 
laugh in a comedy, they were to 
order all the supernumeraries to 
rush on to the stage and squint and 
grin; to have all the scenes painted 
with goggle-eyed caricatures; and 
all the fiddlers imitating the squeak- 
ing of pigs, the braying of donkeys, 
or what not, on their instruments, 
would the story and the fun of the 
play be more comprehensible for this 
insane interruption? A comic artist, 
as I take it, has almost the entire 
range of thought to play upon; the 
maddest foolery at times becomes 
him perfectly as the deepest pathos ; 
but this systematic fooling, this dreary 
cut-and-dry fancy, this grinning 
without fun, makes my gorge rise, 
my dear Mr. Yorke; and I protest, 
for the honour of the trade. Mr. 
Merryman in the ring is not a 
humorist, but a poor half- witted 
impostor: I have my own opinion of 
a fellow who deliberately cuts sham 
jokes. They should come from a 
humorist’s homt, or they are but 
acts of dishonesty on his part and 
forgeries on the public. 


In respect of Zhe Drawing-Room 
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Scrap-Book.* As the seaman in real 
life and Coopet’s novels knows, by 
the peculiar gaff in her binnacle, the 
luff in her topsail-halyards, or what 
not, his old anip, the “ Lively Sally,” 
though the “ Mary Anne” is now 

inted on her starn, so old critical 
fouls in taking up Mr. Fisher's 
book, recognise old friends with new 
titles among the prints—old pictures 
with wonderful subjects marvellously 

thered together from all quarters. 
Bictorially, The Drawing - Room 
Scrap-Book is a sea-pie, made up of 
scraps that have been served at 
many tables before. Her majesty, 
in company with Richard Cobden 
and Charles Villiers ; the Chinese ne- 
cromancers ; Lord Hardinge welcom- 
ing in the spring; Sir Robert Sale 
at a Spanish bull-fight in the Mo- 
cenigo Palace. A rich and wonder- 
ful hash indeed ! 

The fair editor, Mrs. Norton, has 
been painted by two artists in the 
present volume ; by Mr. Carrick on 
ivory, and by Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer Lytton in a kind of verses, 
against which we put a strenuous 
protest. Sir Bulwer calls her a 
radiant Stranger—a spirit of the 
Star, and a daughter of the Beam, 
with a large B, meaning that there 
is something quite unearthly in the 
appearance of the fair editor of The 
Drawing-Room Scrap- Book ; that it 
is clear to Sir Lytton’s perception 
that she belongs to another orb, in 
which he, Sir Edward (being possibly 
likewise of an angelical supernatural- 
ity himself ), has made her acquaint- 
ance. He states, that while mere 
mortals have changes of comfort and 
care in life, to supernatural beings, 
like the Honourable Mrs. Norton, 
our very air is silent pain—a heavy 
pain ; in fact, that they are doomed 
to a perpetual sadness, under the 
never-ending domination of the Old 
Blue Devil. 

Let us hope that the statement is 
erroneous, and the pedigree not also 
correct. Over the very verses tin 
which Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
makes the above extraordinary as- 
sertions, some downright prose writer 
says the Hon. Mrs. Norton is “ Se- 
cond daughter of Thomas Sheridan, 
Esq. (son of the Right Hon. R. B. 


_* Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, By the Hon, Mrs, Norton. 
Fisher, Son, and Co, 
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Sheridan and his first wife, the cele- 
brated Miss Lindley) and Caroline 
Henrietta Callander, daughter of 
Colonel Callander, of Craigforth, and 
Lady Elizabeth Mac Donnell.” How 
can a man, in the face of such a ge- 
nealogy, declare that Mrs. Norton’s 
rent was a Beam, with a large B? 
sn’t the prose-tree a sufficient pedi- 
ee? Had Genius ever a directer 
escent? “No human beauty,” says 
the baronet,— 


‘* No human beauty ever bore 
An aspect thus divine : 
The crown the brows of seraphs wear, 
Hath left its mark on thine ;— 
‘The unconscious glories round thee, bear 
The stamp divine, 
Of One divine, 
Who trod the spheres of yore.” 


Come, come, Sir Bulwer, how can 
you talk to a lady so to her face? 
Whereabouts have you seen seraphs 
and their crowns? When made ac- 
quaintance with ones divine? What 
are all these attitudes, platitudes, be- 
atitudes? Isn't awoman good enough 
for you that inherits Sheridan's ge- 
nius and sweet Cecilia’s eyes and 
voice, but you must assume an in- 
spired air, and declare she is a 
stray angel? In the picture of the 
lady, she has a black velvet band 
round her forehead, and buttons on 
her dress. Fancy an angel in but- 
tons! No! no! There’s some error 
in the Bard’s (or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the Bart's) description. This 
sort of writing, this flimsy, mystical, 
nambypamby, we hold to be danger- 
ous to men and reprehensible in 
Barts. When Irreverence puts on a 
sanctified look, when Mayfair begins 
to have revelations, when——but let 
us restrain our beautiful and out- 
raged feelings, and return to the 
matter in hand. 

The fact is, then (while strenuous- 
ly denying the Beam in Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s family-tree—indeed it is the 
big B buzzing about it that roused 
the critical peevishness ), that though 
we fearlessly assert Mrs. Norton to 
be only a woman, and always a wo- 
man, Mr. Carrick’s picture no more 
represents her magnificent beauty 
than Mr. Joseph Hume resembles 
Apollo. To have seen it is to have 


London, 
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seen something in history. Would 
you nct like to have seen Helen or 
Cleopatra, Marie Antoinette (about 
whose beauty we doubt whether the 
late Mr. Burke did not make exag- 
gerated statements), Fair Rosamond, 
or the Queen of Prussia, or Fox’s 
Duchess of Devonshire, or that sweet 
ancestor of Mrs. Norton’s own, who 
smiles on Reynolds's canvass with 
such ravishing, delicious purity—the 
charming, charming Lindley? As 
good as this a man may haply see, 
this very season, at the I'rench play. 
There these eyes beheld it; not a 
daughter ofa Beam—not a spirit of a 
a Star, but a woman in black, with 
buttons—-those very buttons proba- 
bly—only a woman. Is it not 
enough, Sir Lytton? Stars and 
Beams !—buttons and buttonhooks! 
Quando invenies parem? In our 
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presence no man shall call such a 
woman a Spirit without a word in his 
ear. 

And now to speak of the moral 
part, the soul above those buttons. 
Of all the genuine poets I ever—— 
but perhaps we had best not. 
When he has a mind to pick a hole 
in a man’s coat, who so active and 
mischievous as your humble servant ? 
When he wishes to address a person 
in terms of unbounded laudation and 
respect, this present critic stutters 
and bungles most awkwardly—makes 
a dash for his hat, and a rush out of 
the room, perfectly overpowered by 
modesty. What a charming cha- 
racteristic and confession! But did 
we prate and criticise, dear Miss §. 
in early days, when we went to hear 
Pasta sing? MHearken to this sad 
tale of false love and broken vows :— 


* He remembers the light of her smile,—of that smile, in itself a caress, 
So warmly and softly it fell, on the heart it was willing to bless ; 
He remembers the touch of her hand, as it lay gently clasped in his own, 
And he crushes the flowers which she gave, and bows down his bead with a groan, 
How oft in the twilight of eve,—how oft in the glory of day,— 
Hath she leaned on his bosom and vowed—the vows she has lived to betray. 
Oh ! lovely as angels above, — oh! false as the devils below, 
Oh! hope that seemed more than divine,--oh! fountain of fathomless woe, 
How couldst thou forsake me!'——Return,—return, still beloved, as thou art : 
Wide open yet standeth the door of thy home in this desolate heart : 


Return ! 


We will bury the past,—and the light on my eyelids shall beam 


With the rapture of one who at dawn breaks the spell of a terrible dream ! 
In vain: even now, while I reel,—blind, helpless, and faint with despair — 
Thou bendest with triumph to hear, the new voice that whispers thee fair. 
Ob! fickle, and shallow, and cold —in all but thy fever of blood— 

Unfit, from thy nature, to cling, to aught that was earnest and good, 

Thy love was an instinct of sex ; it palled, when thy passion was o’er, 
Like a wild bird that answers in spring the mate it remembers no more. 

I shame that a creature so light should bid me thus quiver and bleed, — 

I shame to have leaned and been pierced by my trust in so brittle a reed,— 


I scorn thee ! 


Go forth to the world, a parade of thy beauty to make ; 


Thrill, fever, and madden more hearts ;—let them pine,—let them die,—for thy 


sake! 


Let them yield up their manhood of soul, and adore their ideal in thee. 

I laugh, as thou breathest false vows,—to break them again, as with me ; 

I laugh, as they anchor their hopes, where the quicksand forbids them to live ; 
Will they glean from the dregs of thy heart what the fresh faith of youth could 


not give ? 


Let them sink, let them perish,—like me,—of thy smiles and thy glances bereft,— 
Yet, if thou wert in sorrow and pain,—would I leave thee,—as I have been left ?” 


Did we prate and criticise when we 
heard Pasta sing? Didn't you, on 
the contrary, come closer and closer, 
and sit quite silent, and listen with 
all your soul? And I'm not sure 
that we applauded much when the 
song was over. A great clapping of 
hands is but a coarse sort of sympa- 
thy. We applaud in that way when 
@ musical mountebank spins down 


the scale, or leaps astonishingly over 
a bravura. But before a great artist 
we are silent. And is not this a true 
poet? What a mournful, artless 
beauty is here! What a brooding, 
tender woman's heart! 

What has struck myself and Miss 
Smith with especial admiration in 
these songs of Mrs. Norton and her 
accomplished sister, Lady Dufferin, is 
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the spontaneity of them. They sing 
without labour, like birds: as if it 
were their nature— 


“ Pouring their full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art !” 


There is something surprising in the 
faculty ; and one listens with charmed 
astonishment to the song, sometimes 
gay, often sad, always tender and 
musical. 

I have, I trust, been tolerably ill- 
humored hitherto; but what man 
can go on grumbling in the presence 
of such an angelical spirit as Hans 
Christian Andersen? Seeing him 
praised in the Atheneum journal, I 
was straight put away from read- 
ing a word of Hans’s other works: 
and it was only last night, when 
going to bed, perfectly bored with 
the beef-fed English fairies, their 
hob-nailed gambols, and elephantine 
friskiness, his Shoes of Fortune and 
his Wonderful Stories* came under 
the eyes of your humble servant. 
Heaven bless Hans Christian! Here 
are fairies! Here is fancy, and 
graceful wit, and delicate humour, 
and sweet,naive kindness,flowing from 
the heart! Here is frolic without 
any labour! Here is admirable 
fooling without any consciousness or 
degradation ! Though we have no sort 
of respect for a great, hulking, whis- 
kered, red-faced, middle-aged man, 
who dresses himself in a pinafore 
and affects to frolic like a baby, may 
we not be charmed by the play and 
prattle of achild? And Hans Christ- 
tan Andersen so affects me. 

Every page of the volumes sparkles 
with delightful grace and genial 
fancy. Hans and you are friends for 
life after an hour's talk with him. 
I shake thy hands, Hans Christian, 
thou kindly prattler and warbler! 
A happy Christmas to thee, thou 
happy-minded Christian! You smile, 
dear Miss Smith! When we become 
acquainted with so delicate and 
charming a genius, have we no right 
to be thankful? Yes: let us respect 
every one of those friends whom 
Heaven has sent us—those sweet, 
Christian messengers of peace and 
goodwill. 
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Do you remember the dainty de- 
scription of the Prioress in Chaucer ? 
It has lately been quoted in Leigh 
Hunt's charming volume of Wit and 
Humour, and concludes with an ac- 
count of a certain talisman this deli- 
cate creature wore :— 


“ About hire arma broche of golde ful 
shene, 

On which was first ywritten a crouned A, 

And after Amor vincit omnia.” 


The works of the real humorist 
always have this sacred press mark, I 
think. ‘Try Shakespeare, first of 
all: Cervantes, Addison, poor Dick 
Steele, and dear Harry Fielding: 
the tender and delightful Jean Paul, 
Sterne, and Scott, —and Love is the 
humorist’s best characteristic, and 
o~ that charming ring to their 
aughter in which all the good-na- 
tured world joins in chorus. Fore- 
most of all, at present, I think Mr. 
Dickens may assume the Amor and 
Crown for his badge and cognisance. 
His humanity has mastered the sym- 
pathy ofalmost all: of wise men, ofdul- 
lards, of all sorts of honest people. He 
makes good jokes, bad jokes, the best 
and the worst jokes indeed possible. 
The critics fasten on the latter and 
sneer: the public sympathy kicks 
the flimsy barriers away, and pours 
on. ‘The kindly spirit melts all cri- 
tical doubts. Can he be worthless, 
or a sceptic, in whom all the world is 
putting faith—who has the ear of all 
England—who has done as much to 
make the poor known to the rich, 
and reconcile each to the other, as 
much as Hansard, ay, or Exeter 
Hall? Is this a man to be railed at 
by his literary brethren? In the 
American war (this is an historical 
allegory), the man who sneered at 
Washington most was that brave 
officer, and spotless patriot, General 
Arnold. 

If I judge Mr. Dickens's present 
volume} rightly, it has been the 
author's aim, not to produce a prose 
tale of mingled fun and sadness, and 
a close imitation of life, but a prose 
poem, designed to awaken emotions 
tender, mirthful, pastoral, wonderful. 
As in some of Mr. Maclise’s charm- 


* Wonderful Stories for Children. By Hans Christian Andersen, Author of The 


Improvisatore, &c. 
Chapman and Hall. 


t The Battle of Life; a Love Story. 


bury and Evans, 


Translated from the Danish by Mary Howitt. 
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ing designs to the book, the eostume 
of the on is rather a hint of the 
costume of the last century than a 
portrait of it, so the writer's charac- 
ters seem to me modified—prettified, 
so to speak. The action of the piece 
you see clearly enough, but the actors 
speak and move to measure and mu- 
sic. The drolls are more violently 
funny ; the serious heroes and he- 
roines more gracefully and faultlessly 
beautiful. Sach figures are never 
seen among real country people. 
No more are Tityrus and Melibeeus 
like, or Hermann and Dorothea like, 
or Taglioni, bounding through air in 

uze, like a Scotc asant girl. 

ityre tu patule is a ballet in hexa- 
meters; the Sylphide, a poem per- 
formed on the toes; these charming 
little books of Mr. Dickens's are 
chorals for Christmas executed in 
prose. 

Last year the critics were specially 
outraged by the famous clock-and- 
kettle overture of the Christmas- 
piece. “ Is this truth, is this nature ?” 
cries the Cynic, growling from his 
tub. You might say, Is it the 
multiplication-table, or is it the pons 
asinorum? It is not intended to be 
true or natural, as I hold; it is in- 
tended to be a brisk, dashing, startling 
caricature. The poet does not want 
you to believe him, he wants to pro- 
yoke your mirth and wonder. He 
is appealing, not to your reason and 
feelings as in a prose narrative, 
but to your fancy and feelings. 
He peoples the familiar hearth with 
sprites, and the church-tower with 
goblins: all the commonest objects 
swarm with preternatural life. ‘The 
haymaker has convulsions, the warm- 
ing-pan is vivified, the chairs are 
ambulatory, and the poker writhes 
with life. In the midst of these 
wonders goes on a little, common, 
kind-hearted, tender, every-day story 
of poverty averted, true hearts re- 

, the poor loving - ey 
a tyrant uely punished. It is 
not rt ae in co perform- 
ances the music is every thing. The 
Zauberfiite or the Barbiere are not 
like life; mais —— ! 

That is why we lose patience or 
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affect to have no respect for minor 

rformers. Numbers of unknown 

ddlers, hearing of the success of 
Mr. Dickens's opera, rush forward 
fiddle in hand, of the very same 
shape by the very same maker, 
“Come and hear our partition,” 
they say; “see how we have set 
the Barber to music, and what 
tunes we make Papageno sing!” 
Away with your miserable fiddle- 
sticks, misguided people! You play 
after such a master! You take a 
bad moment. We may have heard 
some indifferent music from this com- 
poser, and some very weak and bad 
music from him too; but we have 
had, likewise, strains so delightful 
and noble, specimens of skill so un- 
approachable by others, that we pro- 
test against all followers. The grum- 
bling fit seizes on me again as I think 
of them, and I long for some one to 
devour. 

Ha! what have we here? AZ. A. 
Titmarsh’s Christmas - Book — Mrs. 
Pergins’s Bauu.* Dedicated to the 
Mulligan of Ballymulligan. Bally- 
mulligan! Ballyfiddlestick ! What 
you, too, Mr. Titmarsh? You, you 
sneering wretch, setting up a Christ- 
mas-book of your own? This, then, 
is the meaning of your savage feel- 
ings towards “the minor fiddlers !” 
Is your kit, sirrah, any bigger than 
theirs? You, who in the columns 
of this very Magazine haye sneered 
at the works of so many painters, 
look at your own performances! 
Some of your folks have scarcely 
more legs than Miss Biffin; they 
have fins instead of hands—they 
squint almost every one of them! 

* * * * 


All this is quite true. But see 
where we haye come to!—to the very 
last page of the very last sheet; and 
the writer is called upon to stop just 
at the yery moment he was going to 
cut his own head off. 

So haye I seen Mr. Clown (in that 
Christmas drama which has been 
foremost in my thoughts during all 
the aboye meditations) set up the 
gallows, adjust the rope, try the noose 
curiously, and — tumble head over 
heels. 


* Mrs. Perkins’s Ball ; depicted in Twenty-three Plates ; containing Portraits of 
the Principal Personages prnpent, with their Characters. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. 
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